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ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN 


CHAPTEE I 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KHEDIVATE 

The land of Egypt has been from time immemorial the tempta- 
tion and the spoil of the conqueror. Its singular fertility, its 
defenceless position, and the weakness of a native race of 
inhabitants whom it has never been possible, until quite recent 
years, to organise for the purposes of self-protection, have 
attracted by turn every powerful military people in its neigh- 
bourhood, whether European, Asiatic, or African. The long 
history of its Ancient and Middle and New Empires is the 
history of successive conquests and dominations, now by 
African potentates and communities dwelling to the South, and 
now by subjugated races who rose against their conquerors. 
Asia, and afterwards Europe, have subjected her to the same 
experience. When Persia was a power overshadowing Eastern 
Europe, Egypt fell under her yoke; and when, after two 
hundred years of Persian rule, the third Darius came into 
collision with the all-conquering king of Macedon, Egypt 
passed from Asiatic into European hands. The ascent of 
Eome to the lordship of the Western World was the signal 
for anotiier change in her rulers, and four centuries of Ptolemies 
were succeeded by more than six centuries of Caisars. With 
the rise of Islam, in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
the country passed once more under the sway of a new 
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conqueror, and it was not till after nearly nine centuries 
of Arab sovereignty that the last king of the Mameluke 
dynasty was defeated by the Sultan of the invaders who 
had made themselves masters of Constantinople, and Egypt 
became a Turkish Pashalik, 

The long period of external peace which succeeded to the 
last conquest was mainly due to the neglect of Egypt by 
the great Powers — engaged during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in wars of religion, wars of colonial rivalry, 
and wars of dynastic dispute ; while the gradual decline in the 
strength and menace of her Ottoman suzerain was already 
beginning to draw the jealous and anxious attention of the 
European States to a point farther to the East. Otherwise, 
the growing weakness of Turkey and the practical subordina- 
tion of her nominal viceroys to the Mameluke Beys who 
governed the various Egyptian provinces, collected the taxes, 
commanded the militia, and merely paid tribute to the Pasha, 
would doubtless have earlier merited an attempt from one or 
other of the great Powers to wrest this rich and historic 
domain of the Ottoman from his gradually failing hands. 
Late in the eighteenth century the time arrived. The greatest 
and greediest of all the conquerors of the world, looking 
eastward for a new empire, and for a basis of attack upon 
the eastern dominion of his most formidable foe, cast the eye 
of desire upon Egypt, and there and then began the rivalry 
for its possession, or, failing possession, for paramount influence 
therein, which has arrayed France and England against each 
other ever since. 

The “sentimental” claim, however, which the French 
people consider to have been created in their favour by the 
Consul of 1798-1801, must be regarded as deriving rather from 
their romantic attachment to the memory of their great soldier, 
than from any very proud memories of the events themselves. 
For assuredly the glories of the Napoleonic expedition are 
not of the brightest. Napoleon’s victory over the Mamelukes 
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was as brilliant and as complete as the most celebrated of his 
triumphs ; but a month after it was won, the French fleet was 
destroyed by Nelson at the battle of the Nile. And two 
years later, after his return from the Syrian expedition, in 
which Sir Sydney Smith, as he complained, made him miss 
his destiny, and after that escape, as one may almost call it, in 
which he only narrowly succeeded in evading the watchful 
British cruisers, he was doomed to see his trusted locum tenem 
assassinated by a fanatic, his army defeated and driven by 
a British force to capitulation and evacuation. Great Britain, 
however, had far too serious preoccupations in Europe to be 
able to follow up her advantage. Her own withdrawal from 
Egypt was delayed but a year or two, and the episode, 
except in so far as it established, and as it were consecrated 
by reciprocal sacrifices in blood and treasure the rivalry 
between the two western Powers, had no other effect than 
to rehabilitate the sovereignty of the Sultan, to whom on 
our departure we formally restored his Pashalik. 

Yet once again, however, were we to intervene within the 
next few years. In 1807 the Government saw fit to throw 
itself into the conflict which had been raging in Egypt ever 
since the rise of the able but cruel Albanian, Mehemet Ali, 
and his attempt to crush the Beys and make himself master of 
the country. He had already so far succeeded as to have been 
confirmed by the Porte in the Viceroyalty ; but his authority 
everywhere outside of the walls of Cairo was still disputed by 
the Beys, and on the 17th March of the year above mentioned, a 
British fleet appearing off Alexandria, with a force of 5000 men, 
under the command of General Fraser, was received in a friendly 
spirit by a garrison disaffected to Mehemet Ali, and was ad- 
mitted into possession of the port and town. This enterprise, 
however, was destined to end in disaster ; and so characteristic 
was the first reverse that it met with, so closely and curiously, 
even down to the name of one of the chief victims, does it 
recall recent events at the other end of Africa, that we cannot 
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refrain from giving the following extract from General Fraser's 
despatch to the Secretary of State. After stating that, in view 
of the risk of starvation incurred by the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria unless Rosetta and Eahmanieh were taken by His 
Majesty’s troops, a force under Major-General Wauchope and 
General Meade had been detached for that purpose, General 
Fraser continues : — 

I am now under the disagreeable necessity of acquainting you that, 
contrary to all expectation, this measure did not succeed. Our troops 
took possession of the heights of Almamandower (which coininand the 
town) without any loss ; but from circumstances as yet unexplained^ the 
General, instead of keeping his post there, unfortunately was tempted to 
go into the town with the whole force, ivithout any previous examination of 
it, when the troops were so severely handled from the windows and to])S 
of the houses, without ever seeing their enemy, that it was thought expedient 
to retire, more especially as Major-General Wauchope was unfortunately 
killed, and the second in conunand, Brigadier-General Meade, severely 
wounded. 

The years roll back indeed as we read these lines and see 
how fixed and enduring are the qualities of the British General, 
and what a striking “continuity” our strategic policy dis- 
plays. 

The possession of Rosetta being deemed, as has been said, to 
be indispensable, a larger force of 2500 men were despatched 
thither under General Steuart and Colonel Oswald, and bom- 
barded the town inefifectually for thirteen days. On the 25th 
of April, news being received of large reinforcements having 
reached the besieged, General Steuart was compelled to retreat, 
and a dragoon was sent to the officer in command of the 
advance guard ordering him to fall back. The messenger, 
however, was unable to reach him, and the advanced guard, 
numbering 733 men, was surrounded, and its survivors, 
after a gallant resistance and the exhaustion of their ammuni- 
tion, made prisoners of war. General Steuart regained Alex- 
andria with the remainder of his force, having lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, nearly 900 men. Some hundreds of 
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British heads were now exposed on stakes at Cairo, and the 
prisoners were inarched between these mutilated remains of 
their countrymen. 

It was not an encouraging experience, and if the adventure 
had been engaged in as a step in our general anti-Napoleonic 
policy, it had no effect in eliciting any counter move from 
France ; and no doubt the English statesmanship of the period 
perceived in process of time that it would be as well to leave 
Egypt to its own devices and dissensions. Mehemet Ali was 
left to consolidate his power by the cold-blooded massacre of the 
Mamelukes in 1811, and to pursue his long career of rule for 
another thirty years without any interference of ours. French 
and English jealousy, however, again became acute in 1841, 
though on this occasion the cause which provoked it was one of 
a kind unprecedented in Egyptian history since the distant days 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. For it arose from the sudden and 
strange re-apparition of Egypt in the form of a military and 
conquering Power. During a period of something like a quarter 
of a century the personality of a singular adventurer, whose 
struggles for mastery over his rivals had led to the ill-fated 
military operations of Great Britain above described, over- 
shadowed the whole of the near East, and its whole destiny 
seemed likely to be permanently modified by the military 
abilities of his adopted son. Mehemet Ali after stamping out 
the Mamelukes in the bloody mire of the Citadel courtyard at 
Cairo, and creating a clear and foeless field for his ambitious 
projects, made it his first business — concurrently, it is true, 
with many enlightened undertakings for the civilisation and 
enrichment of the Egyptian people — to equip himself with an 
efficient and well-organized army. This done, he looked round 
for conquests, and for a capable commander to effect them. 
Nor was he long in finding the instrument he needed, in 
Ibrahim, his adopted — according to some, his begotten — son, 
a man in certain respects more remarkable than himself, and 
endowed assuredly with as fine a natural gift, not only for war- 
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fare, but for military administration, as the East has ever 
produced. Before his twenty-fifth year he had already shown 
something of his capacity as a soldier by his successful opera- 
tions against the rebel tribes of Tipper Egypt and the fugitive 
Mamelukes in Nubia. In 1816, when he was twenty-seven, he 
led an expedition into Arabia, which resulted, after a three 
years* campaign, in the conquest of a considerable portion of 
invaded territory, and in 1820 he annexed the whole of Nubia 
and a large part of the Sudan to the Pashalik of Egypt. 
Conscious of the impediments to his complete success which 
the want of organized discipline in his troops had interposed, he 
sought on his return to Cairo the assistance of French officers 
to train them into something like the order and steadiness of 
a Western force ; and after giving them in 1824 some more ex- 
perience in actual warfare in Greece, when he went to support 
the Sultan against his insurgent subjects, Ibrahim, by the end of 
the Greco-Turkish war and the final establishment of Greek 
independence, was the master of a very formidable military 
weapon indeed. 

In 1831, by the direction of his father, he turned it against 
their common suzerain, and led an expedition to Syria for the 
conquest of that province of the Porte. Here for the next two 
years his career was one of brilliant and almost unbroken 
success. Unchecked by the loss of 5000 men from cholera 
before leaving Egypt, he appeared suddenly on the Syrian 
coast, took Gaza and Jaffa by surprise, and invested Acre. 
Here for the first time he met with check ; but after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to carry the place by storm he was called away 
to meet an army of relief, commanded by Osman Pasha, governor 
of Aleppo. Osman, however, dared not face him. He beat 
a hasty retreat, and Ibrahim, returning to Acre, made a renewed 
and more desperate effort to carry it, which he succeeded in 
doing with a loss of 1400 men. Without a pause he marched 
on Damascus, which offered no resistance. At Hems he en- 
countered and defeated a Turkish army of 30,000 men with a 
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force of 16,000, and rapidly following up his beaten foe he over- 
took them and converted their defeat into an absolute rout. 
Another victory followed, and finally he had his “ crowning 
mercy** at a spot near Konieh, where he met and routed 
a force of 60,000 men under the Vizier Eeschid. Mean- 
time his fleet had chased that of the Sultan back to the 
Bosporus, and Ibrahim, without an army to oppose him, was 
within six marches of Constantinople. Here, however, whether 
from political hesitations or not, a halt was called by Mehemet, 
whom Ibrahim always dutifully obeyed; and this alone saved the 
Ottoman Empire from destruction. As it was, the catastrophe 
was only averted by Eussia and certain other European Powers, 
the former bringing up her army and fleet to the protection of 
Constantinople ; and even then the Sultan had to pay dearly 
for his rescue. Syria was ceded to the Pasha of Egypt in 
1833, subject only to the condition of paying a tribute to the 
Porte, and Ibrahim was made governor of the conquered 
province. 

Again, however, was a call to be made on his military 
prowess. War broke out afresh in 1839, and at Nezib Ibrahim 
dealt a second deadly blow at the Turkish power. Again 
Constantinople was actually within his grasp ; but again the 
commands of Mehemet Ali forbade him to follow up his success, 
and it was in the interval of diplomacy which followed that 
the conflicting policies of France and England brought the two 
nations to the verge of war. 

France had from the first given veiled, and sometimes hardly 
veiled, encouragement to the ambitious designs of Mehemet 
Ali and his warlike son. What she desired in the first place, 
was to interpose a strong and independent kingdom, worked 
upon by French influence, between Great Britain and her 
Asiatic possessions; and, secondly, since her recent establish- 
ment of a footing in Africa by the conquest of Algiers, it 
was distinctly to her interest, in view of a future eastward 
extension of her African domain, that the territory which she 
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approached should be an isolated kingdom, and not a portion 
of a great, if moribund empire whom many States were 
interested in saving from actual extinction. Which of these 
nations was the most potent it is hard to say; perhaps the 
former, but in any case there was no doubt of the fact that 
under their joint operation France had been throughout this 
trouble in a state of persistent oppugnancy to the policy of 
England, and of steady, if secret, co-operation with the design 
of the recalled Egyptian Pasha. Her position, of course, was 
diplomatically much weaker than that of England, who, 
whenever matters came to a critical state between the Sultan 
and the Pasha, was sure from the first of finding allies in 
the other Continental States. For two, at least, of these, 
though not as directly interested as France and England in 
the outcome of events as affecting the Pasha, were even more 
closely concerned than the two eastern Powers with the bear- 
ing of these events on the position of the Sultan. France, if she 
pleased, might be willing to sacrifice the Ottoman Empire in 
order to secure an Egypt to her liking ; but neither liussia nor 
Austria could afford for any such reason, Egyptian or other, 
to have the Eastern Question opened by the complete over- 
throw of Turkey. The convergence of their interests with 
our own resulted, as might have been expected, in the formation 
of a league for the protection of the threatened empire. In 
July, 1840, it was made known that England, Kussia, Austria, 
and Prussia, had concluded a so-called secret” treaty or 
convention with the Porte, whereby it was agreed to call 
upon Mehemet Ali under certain conditions — among which 
was the hereditary settlement of the pashalik of Egypt in his 
family, and a life-right of administering the pashalik of Acre 
— to withdraw his troops from the territory of the Sultan. In 
the event of his refusal to comply with the demand within a 
specified period, and to deliver up the Turkish fleet, then in 
the hands of the Admiral, the above-mentioned offers were 
to be withdrawn; and at the same time instructions were 
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sent to Sir Robert Stopford, the British Admiral in command 
off the Syrian Coast, to take certain measures for applying 
coercion to the Egyptian forces if necessary. 

The disclosure of this treaty, concluded, as was alleged, be- 
hind the back of France, was received with a perfect outburst 
of fury by that nation. That there was no foundation for the 
charge of secrecy or of the deliberate exclusion of France was 
made perfectly plain by Lord Palmerston in the explanation 
given by him as Foreign Minister in the House of Commons. 
Negotiations, it appeared, had been going on for nearly twelve 
months between the four great Powers and France with respect 
to affairs in the East, and France had been repeatedly warned 
that if she should find it impossible to associate herself with 
these Powers in carrying into effect the measures agreed upon 
by them, she must not be surprised if they acted without her. 
Two or three months before the Convention was signed a 
distinct arrangement was xnoposed to France, stating the limits 
to which the four Powers would go in the direction desired by 
her ; but after two months* consideration, the French Govern- 
ment stated reasons why they could not be a party to it. The 
four Powers then determined to carry that arrangement into 
effect, but so far from there having been any secrecy in the matter, 
the draft convention was actually forwarded to France two 
days after its signature. 

This ought, of course, to have been sufficient, but it was 
not. The French protested that their ambassador, M. Guizot, 
ought to have been informed before the treaty was signed, 
and M. Guizot was summoned to Paris to a conference with 
Louis Philippe and his Ministers. Royal ordinances were at 
the same time passed, calling out 150,000 additional soldiers for 
active service and 10,000 seamen, while five ships of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and nine steamers were put into readiness for 
action. The French press clamoured for war; inflammatory 
pamphlets were published in Paris breathing bitter animosity 
against England, and M. Thiers did his best to fan the 
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flame with his pugnacious eloquence. It is a wonder that war 
was escaped ; but fortunately war cannot be made in a day, and 
before the commanded preparations could be carried out, France 
had breathing time in which to reflect upon the insanity of 
pushing further a quarrel which might have landed her 
in a war with four great Powers and the Ottoman Empire. 
Meanwhile, the demand was presented to and pressed 
upon Mehemet Ali. The British and Austrian fleets 
made a demonstration on the Syrian coast, but it became 
necessary for Admiral Stopford to bombard Beirut, and for 
a mixed force of British, Austrian, and Turkish troops to 
carry Saida by assault, before the Pasha could be prevailed 
upon to yield and to retire within his own proper dominions, 
and formally to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Porte. The 
conditions of the Treaty were duly carried out and the Vice- 
royalty was made hereditary in his family. During the short 
remainder of his life he devoted himself to the internal develop- 
ment of the country, among the wisest and most beneficent of 
his measures being the project for the construction of the 
barrage of the Nile just below the point of its bifurcation, a 
work which was executed in 1842. Thenceforward Mehemet 
Ali ceased to be a cause of European trouble, or an irritant of 
international jealousy between England and France. In 1848 
his mind failed, and the Government was assumed by his son 
Ibrahim, who himself, however, died of a pulmonary complaint 
some months before his father, in November, 1848. A grandson 
of Mohammed Abbas, son of Tussun, succeeded him, and after 
a five-years’ reign was assassinated by his slaves. The next 
in succession was Said, a man of sense, enlightenment, and 
public spirit, whose reign would in any case have been most 
remarkable for the inception of the great work which has so 
profoundly influenced the destinies of Egypt and affected its 
relations to the European and Asiatic worlds. 

The original idea of the Suez Canal is, of course, many 
centuries older than M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, It was 
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mooted as long ago as the date of the Mohammedan 
conquest, and it was probably only the opposition of the 
Caliph Omar which prevented an attempt at the work. 
But M. de Lesseps, no doubt, deserves all the credit due to a 
projector who is able to reduce a vast theoretical conception to 
a practical shape, and to convince practical men of the possi- 
bility of carrying it out. From 1849 to 1854 he had been 
engaged in maturing his project, and it speaks much for Said 
Pasha’s enlightenment that one of his first acts on his succes- 
sion to the Viceroyalty was to send for the distinguished French 
engineer, and consult him on the matter. M. de Lesseps then 
propounded to the Viceroy his scheme for constructing a water- 
way between the head of the Bed Sea and the Bay of Pelusium. 
He undertook to cut through the 90 miles of sand which 
divided the two seas, to deepen the shallow waters wherever 
necessary, and to create ports of adequate capacity to receive 
ships of ocean-going draught and tonnage from India and 
Australia. On the 30th November, 1854, a concession was 
signed at Cairo empowering M. de Lesseps to form a company 
to carry the scheme into effect. The next step was the appoint- 
ment of an international commission to consider the modus 
operandi ; but the body, though they were unanimous as to the 
practicability of the undertaking, differed as to the mode in 
which the canal should be constructed — ^the English members 
of the Commission being of opinion that a ship canal, having 
its surface raised 25 feet above the sea-level and communicat- 
ing with the Bay of Pelusium at one end and the Bed Sea at 
the other by means of locks, and supplied with water from the 
Nile, was the best mode of construction; while the foreign 
members, on the contrary, held that a canal having a bottom 
27 feet below the sea-level, from sea to sea, without any lock, 
and with harbours at each end, was the best system, the 
harbours to be formed by piers and dredging out to deep 
water. The Commission met at Paris in June, 1856, when 
the views of the English engineers were rejected, and the 
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report to the Viceroy recommended the system which has 
since been carried out. 

Several years, however, had to pass, and various obstacles, 
financial and otherwise, to be overcome before the work could be 
commenced. Four years were spent in conferences and pre- 
liminary steps before M. Lesseps obtained the necessary funds 
for proceeding with the enterprise. About half the capital 
was subscribed on the Continent, the larger portion of which 
was taken in France, and the other half was found by 
the Viceroy. More time having been unavoidably lost in 
preparation, it was not till near the close of 1860 that the 
work was actually commenced. 

England held aloof, and the most popular English states- 
man of the day expressed himself strongly in disfavour of 
the scheme. It was unlike both the nation and the man to 
show less confidence than other nations and their rulers in the 
success of a bold engineering enterprise. Lord Palmerston’s 
opposition to the project has often been misrepresented, and 
it may be as well here, therefore, to quote his own account of 
its motives as stated by him in a letter to Lord John Russell. 
The Suez Canal scheme, he points out, might be looked at 
under three aspects : first, that of the practicability, financial 
and mechanical, of its construction ; secondly, that of 
the commercial advantage of it if completed ; and 
thirdly, that of its effect upon politics. He goes on to 
discuss the second aspect of the question, and considers 
that, looking at the matter purely with reference to the 
commerce of Europe, any great work which would shorten 
considerably the voyage to India would be advantageous to 
all nations trading by sea to Asia. On the question of pra(*tica- 
bility, however, his mind is distinctly made up. After referring 
to the fact that “ the Lesseps Company have now been osten- 
sibly at work for nearly ten years ” (which must surely have 
been a slip of the pen for ten months) ‘‘at a canal that is 
to be 100 feet wide and 30 feet deep from sea to sea, with 
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ports for sea-going ships on the Mediterranean and Red Sea 
ends/’ he remarks that ‘'up to this moment, though a very 
large part of their nominal capital has been spent, not one 
single spadeful has been turned up for the construction of this 
canal/’ 

Lesseps has begun what he calls his ngoUj a boat canal twelve feet wide 
and four feet deej), of which one third, beginning from the north, has been 
completed. A second third may be completed in the next spring, or early 
summer, and the remaining third would be more easily finished by letting 
the water of the Red Sea into a salt marsh, some way to the north of Suez. 
Lesseps is eager about this, because he thinks his sliares would rise in the 
market at Paris if he could show that he had actually floated a boat from 
sea to sea. But he will not tell his shareholders — what is, nevertheless, the 
fact — tliat this boat canal, or rigole, is not to form any part of the ship canal : 
the ship canal is to be dug in a line parallel to the boat canal, and the boat 
canal is only to be used, like a railway, for the easier conveyance of work- 
men, provision, and materials, as the great work goes on. I understand 
that there is scarcely one among the French engineers employed who would 
not, if he told the truth, acknowledge that the shij) canal could not be made 
without an amount of money and a period of time far exceeding the 
calculations hitherto made, and that, if acconij)lished, it never could be 
made to pay interest on the cost. 

What a blush must this bring to the cheek of a British 
Chancellor of the E;xchequer of the present day ! 

It may safely be said, therefore, that, as a commercial undertaking, it is 
a bubble scheme, wliich has been taken up on political grounds, and in 
antagonism to English interests and English policy. 

As regards its political results if completed, Lord Palmerston’s 
language is even more unqualified : — 

It requires only a glance at the map of the world to see how great 
would be the naval and military advantage to France, in a war wdth 
England, to have such a short cut to the Indian Seas, "while we should be 
obliged to send ships and troops round the Cape. Thorwenel proposes, 
indeed, Lhat the passage of ships of war should be forbidden, as at the 
Dardanelles ; but I presume he does not expect us to receive such a 
proposal, except with a decently suppressed smile. Of course the first 
week of a war between France and England would see 15,000 or 20,000 
Frenchmen in possession of the canal, to keep it open for them and shut 
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for us. But then, moreover, so strong a military barrier between Syria 
and Egypt would greatly add to the means of the Pasha for the time 
being to declare himself independent of Turkey, which would mean his 
being a dependent of France ; and, lastly, if the canal should never be 
made, the French company are to have a grant of land in the centre of 
Egypt, a colony whose complaints against the Egyptian Government, well 
or ill-founded, would give the French Government pretence for interfering 
in all the internal affairs of the country. 

The most singular thing about these gloomy speculations is that 
they leave absolutely out of account the British Mediterranean 
fleet, which is apparently to lie quietly at its station while 
France performs the feat — not exactly an affair of a few days — 
of transporting an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men to the mouth 
of the Suez Canal, and there landing them and making them 
masters of the ports. Even so, however, it might have occurred 
to Lord Palmerston that the canal would have two ends, and 
that we ourselves have ships of war and soldiers within no 
very difficult reach of Suez. But it is unnecessary to dwell 
further on these temporary aberrations of one of the shrewdest 
and furthest-sighted Ministers who have ever ruled in England. 
One thing of course he could not have foreseen in his pre- 
diction as to the military use of the canal, and that was, that 
its artfully strategic employment at a critical moment by a 
brilliant British commander for the purpose of an expedition, 
enabled him to reduce in a few weeks’ time a military insur- 
rection which he might have been months in dealing with if 
no canal had existed. 

For some time to come, however, it did look as if Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion as to the impracticability of the work was 
to be confirmed by events. At the death of Said Pasha, in 
1863, his successor Ismail, son of Ibrahim Pasha, was so much 
alarmed at the largeness and uncertainty of the late Viceroy’s 
grants to the Canal company, and so anxious to retire from the 
obligation of finding forced labour for the construction of the 
works, that he refused to ratify or agree to his predecessor’s 
concessions. The difficulty was, however, settled by the arbitra- 
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tion of the Emperor of the French, who awarded a large sum to 
be paid to the Canal company by the Viceroy, as indemnity for 
the loss they would sustain by the withdrawal of forced labour 
and by the retrocession of large grants of land. The money 
so obtained was applied to the prosecution of the works, which 
were steadily pursued for another six years. In February 1869 
the water began to flow from the Mediterranean, and from the 
Eed Sea in July of the same year. On November 17th, amid a 
scene of enthusiastic rejoicing and of splendid hospitalities quite 
to the taste of the reigning Khedive, the great waterway was 
formally declared open to the commerce of the world. 



CHAPTEE II 


THE DAY OP ISMAIL PASHA 

The Khedivate of Ismail Pasha was destined, partly through 
the virtues, but finally through the vices of that potentate, 
to form a momentous epoch in the history of modern Egypt. 
That union of East and West which a contemporary poet 
pronounces impossible, hail in Ismail’s case been attempted 
by Nature with interesting but, in the end, disastrous results. 
The “ great ideas which he owed to the Occidental element 
in his character were sound enough. He perceived, that is to 
say, as clearly as any European ruler could have perceived, 
that Egypt was a land of vast productive possibilities, needing 
only the liberal and prudent application of capital for their 
development. Liberality, a virtue common enough among 
Eastern princes, he thoroughly understood ; but with prudence, 
a more distinctive quality of the Western administration, he 
was much less familiar. His industrial enterprises were 
grandiosely conceived, but improvidently financed. Every- 
thing was done to stimulate the cultivation and manufacture 
of sugar, of cotton, and of other Egyptian staples, the Khedive 
himself becoming the largest cultivator in his dominions. 
Great sums of money were sunk in undertakings which could 
not for many years become remunerative, and in the meantime 
Ismail was becoming more and more deeply “dipped.” Like 
many other sanguine projectors of the same sort, he failed to 
understand that arithmetic has no respect for motives, and 
that if a man’s income is not sufficient to pay the interest on 

his loans, it does not matter whether the borrowed money 
16 
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has been sunk by a benevolent despot in attempts to promote 
the prosperity of his country, or squandered by a reckless 
spendthrift on the gratification of his appetites. Nor, it must 
be admitted, was this last source of expenditure altogether 
unrepresented in the Khedive’s balance-sheet. If His Highness 
was interested in sugar and cotton, he had also a pretty taste 
in French ppera-bouffe. He was fond of entertaining dis- 
tinguished guests, and his hospitalities were magnificent. In 
short, while engaging in as hazardous ventures as any Western 
capitalist, he denied himself none of the costly luxuries of 
an Oriental prince. But it is probable, and it is only fair 
to remind ourselves, that both these drains upon the Khedivial 
purse — the drain of his ambitious undertakings, and the 
drain of his personal outlay upon display and menus 
plaisirs — would not, or not so speedily, have emptied it With- 
out the assistance of a* third instrument. Ismail Pasha was not 
only a speculator crossed with a spendthrift, but he was also 
the pre-destined victim of the latter’s most formidable enemy 
— the loan-monger. In one respect only is the state of an 
embarrassed Eastern borrower in the Khedive’s position more 
gracious than that of the desperate “ plunger” among ourselves: 
he is not compelled to accept any portion of his advance in 
the form of doubtful wine or spurious “old masters.” Per 
contra, however, he is two or more removes from his real 
creditor, the investing public, to reach whom he has to pass, 
so to speak, through a double line of Jews, neither of which 
forgets to take toll for the passage. Some, perhaps, of the 
Khedive’s loans were honestly and providently raised by those 
who negotiated them on his behalf; in some cases the high 
financial name of the chief intermediary went bail for the 
purity of his share in the transaction. But in other cases 
the sweating process must have been vigorously active, and 
the sum which ultimately reached the Egyptian Treasury was 
probably not much greater than the sixty per cent, fraternity 
allow their victims in the dealings of private life. 
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Such a method of finance could have but one inevitable 
issue. Towards the close of the year 1875 Ismail Pasha’s 
difficulties, which had been gathering volume for several years 
previously, threatened positive disaster. He had reached the 
stage of the debtor who, having mortgaged all his realty up to 
the hilt, can raise no more ready money, save by sending his 
heirlooms and art treasures to the hammer. The Khedive 
possessed at least one highly valuable asset — his proprietary 
interest in the Suez Canal ; and the greater portion of this 
interest he resolved to dispose of. The dramatic story of its 
transfer has been often told, and need not be repeated here in 
any detail. Suffice it to say, that through the prompt and 
patriotic action of an eminent journalist, the fact, till then 
unknown to our Foreign Office, that these shares of the 
Khedive’s were practically in the market, and even, it was 
believed, in imminent danger of passing into the hands of 
France, was conveyed to Lord Beaconsfield ; and within another 
twenty-four hours the British public were startled, agreeably 
or disagreeably, according to their political opinions, by the 
news that their Government had acquired these titles for the 
sum of £4,000,000 sterling. It was undoubtedly a spirited and 
striking move on the part of the British Cabinet in the game of 
European competition for influence in Egypt — so spirited, indeed, 
and so striking, that we can hardly wonder if many of those 
who approved of it in principle did not express that approval 
without some little inward trepidation. It must be remembered 
that the recommendations of the purchase, considered solely 
from the business point of view, were in those days imper- 
fectly appreciated. The handsome dividends with which their 
shares were a few years later to enrich the British Treasury 
can hardly have been foreseen by the Government themselves, 
or have entered into the calculations of even the most sanguine 
among them. To the British people at large, they were, of course, 
still more problematical ; and the commercial justification for 
the investment of so large a sum of public money being thus 
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unapparent, it was natural to assume that the transaction had 
political reasons unknown to the world in general, and of too 
grave a character to be at once disclosed. This uncertainty, not 
to say anxiety, of the national mind was, of course, the oppor- 
tunity of the ever-watchful Stock Exchange speculator, who, 
in taking advantage of it for his own purposes, enhanced its 
intensity. Within a very short time too the operations of 
“ speculators for the rise ” in Egyptian Stocks received a brisk 
stimulus from what was known as the ‘‘ Cave Mission.” At the 
request of the Khedive, the Government took the much criticized 
step of despatching Mr Stephen Cave, an ex-ofiBcial of the 
Treasury, to enquire into the condition of Egyptian finance. 
This was at once seized upon in the City, by the parties inter- 
ested in so interpreting it, as indicating an intention on the 
part of Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues to take the whole 
financial affairs of Egypt under their control, if not, as was 
freely alleged in some exceptionally sanguine quarters, to 
guarantee the entire Egyptian Debt. What might have hap- 
pened if they had had the courage for so Napoleonic an enter- 
prise, and whether much of the subsequent bloodshed and 
confusion might not have been spared, is a question upon which 
it is useless to speculate. It is pretty certain, however, that if 
British ministers had been prepared at that date to commit 
themselves to so heroic a line of policy, they would not have 
found a like willingness on the part of one whose consent was 
an essential condition of such a plan. If England had been 
ready in 1876 to assume the rdle of suzerain, Ismail Pasha 
was certainly unprepared to accept that of feudatory. Nothing 
indeed was further from his thoughts. He had by this time 
quite exhausted his Occidentalism, and his Oriental “ stop ” was 
on. So far from being disposed to place himself definitely under 
English tutelage, he was wholly bent upon continuing to govern 
Egypt on the traditional lines of Khedivial policy — that, namely, 
of playing upon the secular rivalry of England and France ; and 
his invitation to our Government to assist him in the re-ordering 
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of his finances was probably based upon nothing more substan- 
tial than a vague hope of enabling himself by this means to 
throw dust in the eyes of the foreign bond-holder. 

Any such hope, however, if entertained by him, was speedily 
shattered. In March, 1876, Mr Cave’s report was received in 
England, and its publication was followed by the immediate 
collapse of the house of cards which had been built by the 
stock-gamblers on the supposed meaning and the probable 
result of his mission. Egypt, it appeared from this extremely 
damaging document, was financially in a most embarrassed con- 
dition, if not upon the actual verge of bankruptcy ; and even 
had the British Government been meditating any attempt to 
rehabilitate its credit, they must have recoiled from the under- 
taking. Egyptian stocks fell heavily, and their decline was 
accelerated by the announcement a few days later that the 
Khedive had suspended payment of his Treasury Bills. 

Meanwhile, and prior to these recitations of the virtual " 
insolvency of Egypt, Ismail Pasha had promulgated a decree 
establishing a Commission for the regular service of the General 
Egyptian Debt, both consolidated and floating, and for the 
amortization of such debt. This body was to be composed of 
three special Commissioners nominated by the Khedive on the re- 
commendation, respectively, of the English, French, and Italian 
Governments. By this time, however, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government were not a little out of conceit with their Egyptian 
policy. The immediate effect of their intervention had been 
apparently only to precipitate a financial crisis in Egypt, which 
they could only deal with by taking in hand, at any rate to 
some extent, and with some consequence of responsibility to 
themselves, the reorganisation of Egyptian finance. 

From this step, however, they shrank back in something like 
affright. It was not that they regarded the task as an un- 
popular one, nor, perhaps, that they considered it particularly 
dangerous from the financial point of view. Partly, no 
doubt, they were influenced by their recognition of the fact 
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that such a step could never be made perfectly safe except 
by the assumption of a larger measure of political control over 
the country, and the imposition of a stricter restraint upon its 
rulers than they were at that time prepared for; but partly 
also by the less respectable motive of a terror of Parliamentary 
attack. The Eadicals of that day, who to a man were much 
too innocent to have ever heard before of gambling on the 
Stock Exchange for what no Government in the world could 
be held responsible, were painfully scandalised at the wild 
speculation in Egyptian securities which the movements of 
British diplomacy, now advancing, now retreating, not un- 
naturally produced. They taunted the Government with 
allowing their policy to be influenced by bond-holders, and 
the Government were weak enough to be afraid of the taunt. 
The Khedive's proposal to them to appoint an English com- 
missioner was for the time declined. It was not till they 
saw that other Powers — not having the fear of an Opposition 
before their eyes, and unembarrassed by the scruples which 
were paralyzing the Government of this country — possessing 
commanding interests, financial and political, in the welfare 
and tranquillity of Egypt, were likely to exclude them from 
all share in the re-settlement of Egyptian affairs, that they 
at last acceded to the Khedive's request, and appointed Major 
Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, to the post of British repre- 
sentative on the International Commission. 

In the meanwhile the despised bond-holders, obstinately in- 
capable of seeing that it was their duty to sacrifice their 
property and their rights in deference to the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of an English political party, were beginning to bestir 
themselves in defence of their interests. In June, 1876, they 
solicited the intervention of Mr Goschen in their behalf, and 
in the course of the autumn Mr Goschen, with whom was as- 
sociated M. Joubert, as a representative of the French creditors, 
proceeded to institute a strict and searching inquiry into the 
state of the Khedive's affairs. Their investigation bore fruit 
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in November, 1876, in a Eeport containing recommendations, 
which Ismail Pasha embodied without delay in a decree. This 
ordinance started with the appointment of two Comptrollers- 
Greneral charged with the duty of supervising the incomings 
and outgoings of Egyptian administration, so as to secure both 
the regular payment of the State revenues and their due appli- 
cation to the purposes to which they were legally designated. 
Under this arrarigement Mr Eomaine and Baron de Malairet 
were appointed to the offices in question; and as their 
functions were exclusively auditorial, and they had no control 
of the Budget or any power, even of recommending economies, 
it is probable that they might have continued to exercise their 
functions till the present day without bringing about any 
improvement in the financial situation. 

It was a later article in the Khedivial decree which was 
fraught with such vast potentialities of reform in Egyptian 
finance, and eventually with such disastrous consequences for 
its author himself. Ismail little suspected when he signed 
the decree which contained this article, that he was raising 
up a power which would prove too strong for all his 
resources of audacity and cunning, and drive him step by 
step into a position of hopeless antagonism to the European 
Powers, from which there was no retreat but by the path of 
deposition and exile. For nothing less than these momentous 
results lay awaiting development in the article of the decree 
which created the Commission of the Debt a body which was to 
hold permanent authority until the debt itself should be ex- 
tinguished. The Commissioners were to have the power of 
remitting the funds received by them for the public creditor 
directly to the Bank of England or the Bank of France, while 
the commodities paid in kind in lieu of taxes were to be 
directly received and disposed of by them without the inter- 
vention of the Finance Minister. 

This Commission was appointed in the early days of 1877, 
Major Baring being the first English representative appointed 
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to it ; and for the space of a year they performed, or endeavoured 
to perform, their tax-collecting and interest-distributing duties 
without remark. But in January 1878 they felt it to be 
their duty to propose a Commission of Inquiry into the state 
of the Egyptian finances, and on the 23rd of the month the 
Khedive gave to the proposal a qualified and inadequate assent, 
which, after a couple of months of vigorous diplomatic pressure, 
he was prevailed upon to enlarge to dimensions satisfactory to 
the Powers. It was not till April 4th that he finally submitted 
to a full investigation of the financial position, which was 
forthwith set on foot under the direction of Mr (now Sir) 
Eivers Wilson, and in which Major Baring took a most effective 
part. It was the beginning of the end. The other previous 
inquiries, instituted by Mr Cave, and by Messrs Goschen and 
Joubert, had been limited to the ascertainment of the actual 
revenues of Egypt, in the sense of determining the net income 
, of its Exchequer from all sources of taxation, after deduction 
of administrative outgoings. This new Commission was for 
the first time invested with the power of examining into the 
policy and incidence of the various imposts, and above all, of 
inquiring whether and to what extent the total revenue of the 
country was diminished by irregular drains upon its amount. 
In both these directions the Commissioners went to work with 
a will, and in little more than four months they were able to 
issue a first Eeport of a sufficiently startling nature under both 
heads of inquiry. The fiscal system of Egypt abounded, they 
found, with oppressions, abuses, and even ludicrous absurdities. 
No tax in the country, they went so far as to say, was 
“regulated by law. The superior authority asks, the inferior 
authority demands, and the lowest authority takes just what 
the Treasury has ordered, and there is no appeal.” New taxes, 
sometimes of a quite absurd character, were imposed, they 
reported, “ at discretion.” When a bridge was built, the charge 
was defrayed by taxation, not of the passengers to whom it 
was a convenience, but of the boatmen to whom it was an 
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obstruction. All Egyptians who were not landowners had to 
pay the tax on professions, whether they practised one or not, 
because they might adopt a profession if they liked: just as 
Tristram Shandy, it may be remembered, was mulcted in six 
livres four sous by the French Commissary of the Post, on the 
ground that although he proposed to continue his journey by 
water, it was open to him to post if he had chosen, and that 
His Majesty’s revenue could not be allowed to suffer by the 
traveller’s caprice. Egyptians again were forbidden to own 
scales, lest they should evade the weighing-tax ; while the 
salt-tax, which was nominally levied according to population, 
was, in fact, collected on a system which in England would 
have resulted in “ Old Sarum ” paying a salt-tax on the con- 
sumption of five hundred houses. Finally, it had been explained 
to the Commissioners that all their taxes were levied by “ moral 
pressure,” a form of suasion which they ascertained from other 
evidence to mean the threat of torture. 

The disclosure of these scandals, however, had a less dis- 
turbing effect upon the ruler of the State and his family than 
certain other exhortations of the Commissioners as to the extent 
to which the personal appropriation of the Khedive and the 
members of his house had contributed to the embarrassment 
of the finances. Measured by the amount of their virtually 
enforced restitutions, this was considerable. The Commission 
were able to announce their acceptance of an “ offer ” made by 
Prince Mohamed Tewfik, on the advice of Nubar Pasha, to 
surrender all his estates, the annual rental of which amounted 
to £30,000; and the mother of the Khedive, with other 
members of his family, had agreed to make similar cessions. 

Ismail Pasha’s attitude in face of these damaging disclosures 
was exemplary, so exemplary, in fact, as to excite suspicion. 
His response to the lieport amounted in effect to an announce- 
ment of his willingness, not only to surrender all his private 
estates to the Commission, but to throw in his absolute sovereignty 
into the bargain. He was ready, he declared, to accept unre- 
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servedly the European system of constitutional government. 
**My country/' he said, in language which combined the 
grandiosity of Napoleon I. with a touch of the unctuousness 
of Mr Pecksniff, “ is no longer African ; we now form part of 
Europe. It is proper, therefore, to abandon our old ways, and 
to adopt a new system more in accordance with social progress. 
. . . Above all, we must not be satisfied with mere words, and 
for my own part I am resolved to prove my sincerity by my 
deeds ; and to show how thoroughly in earnest I am, I have 
intrusted Nubar Pasha with the formation of a ministry. 
And," he added, “ I am firmly determined to apply European 
principles to the Egyptian administration, instead of the 
personal power hitherto prevailing. I desire a power balanced 
by the Council of Ministers, and am resolved henceforth to 
govern with and through this Council, the members of which 
will be jointly and severally responsible. The Council will 
, discuss all important questions, the majority deciding. Thus, 
by approving its decisions, I shall sanction the prevalent 
opinion. Each Minister will apply the decisions of the Council 
in his own department. Every appointment or dismissal of 
higher officials will be made by the President of the Council 
and the Minister of the department, with my sanction. The 
officials will only obey the chiefs of their own departments.” 

In pursuance of these admirable resolutions, the Khedive 
proceeded at once to the appointment of a Ministry “ of the 
European type” under the presidency of Nubar Pasha. Mr 
Rivers Wilson was appointed Minister of Finance, and M. de 
Bligni^res — a former member of the Commission of Inquiry — 
Minister of Public Works ; and Ismail, doubtless, now proposed 
to devote all his energy and astuteness to the business of 
“ menaging ” his constitutional advisers, so that while professing 
merely to reign and not to govern, he might contrive by hook 
or by crook to govern as well as reign. What success might 
have attended this endeavour events did not allow the world to 
learn; for that fatal Commission had not yet done with him, 
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and their next move had far-reaching effects. They had 
“ tasted blood,” to use a familiar metaphor, and were thirsting 
for more. They proposed to pursue their investigations further ; 
but at this suggestion even Nubar Pasha took alarm. He was 
now nominally responsible for the whole administration, and 
had naturally no taste for further disclosures. Not without 
plausibility he concluded that, now that the reins of government 
had been placed in the hands of a constitutional ministry of 
enlightened European views, the necessity for the extraordinary 
inquisition had ceased. This view, however, was strenuously 
resisted by the two European Ministers, who ultimately carried 
their point; and in January, 1879, a decree was issued, authorizing 
the Commission to continue its labours, and to formulate a scheme 
for the definite settlement of the financial difficulties of Egypt. 
But the Khedive’s submission was only assumed ; and no sooner 
had the Commission recommenced its investigations, than he set 
to work to neutralise their anticipated results by acquiring the ^ 
control of his constitutional ministry. In this enterprise he had 
no doubt counted on the co-operation of Nubar Pasha, but he 
found to his dismay that that astute Armenian had unreservedly 
thrown in his lot with the two representatives of the European 
Powers. Ismail had now no choice but to constitute himself 
a sort of secret chief of the Opposition. He fomented the 
disaffection of the Turkish and Arab officials and Pashas, whose 
predominance and privileges were threatened by the new 
administration ; and by a curious concurrence of events, which 
even the long arm of coincidence ” could hardly have brought 
about without some assistance from human agency, a mild form 
of riot broke out at the very moment when the relations between 
himself and his ministry had reached their most critical stage. 

A large body of Egyptian officers who had been discharged from 
the army without a settlement of their long-standing arrears of 
pay, assembled tumultuously at Cairo, and mobbed and assaulted 
the Prime Minister and Mr Eivers Wilson. Shortly afterwards, 
his Highness, yielding gracefully to this unmistakable demonstra- 
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tion of rational opinion, compelled Nubar Pasha to send in his 
resignation, and a few weeks later Prince Tewfik was appointed 
his successor, the Khedive at the same time stipulating for a 
more active participation in the proceedings of the Cabinet- 
Council. Specifically he claimed the right of summoning the 
Council and proposing measures to it ; of having all measures 
submitted to him before being laid before that body, and of 
personally presiding at all its deliberations. 

This was a sufficiently wide departure from that modern 
constitutional practice to which Ismail had promised to con- 
form; and it was, of course, energetically opposed by the two 
European Ministers who demanded the reinstatement of Kubar 
Pasha, and invoked the interference of their Governments in 
support of their requisition. Neither Power, however, was 
at the moment, or indeed for some time afterwards, prepared 
to proceed to extremities with the recalcitrant Khedive, and 
• the dispute was ultimately settled by a compromise. The 
agents of England and France were instructed to inform 
Ismail that they would not further press for the re-appointment 
of the late Prime Minister, in consideration of its being agreed 
that the Khedive should not, in any case, be present at Cabinet 
Councils, and that its English and French members should 
possess an absolute right of veto over any proposed measure. 
These conditions, which were accompanied by a warning, almost 
amounting to a menace, of the consequences of refusal, were 
formally accepted by the Khedive. 

It was not in the nature of things that any accommodation 
thus hastily patched up should be of long endurance. This, 
as a matter of fact, was fated to be exceptionally short-lived. 
Its collapse was precipitated by the Second Eeport of the 
Commission of Inquiry. Baring and his colleagues had pursued 
their investigations with a thoroughness which dismayed the 
old-fashioned officialism of Egypt, and their Eeport, which 
was at first only confidentially communicated to the Khedive, 
brought matters to a crisis. The suppression of the Oommis- 
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sioners* disclosures was past praying for, since the result of 
their inquiry, whatever line he himself might see fit to take, 
would, of course, be communicated by them to the Powers. 
But their recommendations were as distasteful as their visita- 
tions, and if he could not close the mouths of the men who 
were about to expose his maladministration, he could, at any 
rate, shut his own ears against their advice. His back was 
to the wall, and he determined on a last desperate stroke for 
independence. On 7th April he suddenly dismissed his 
Ministry, and appointed another under the presidency of 
Eiaz Pasha, while, at the same time, he brought forward a 
counter scheme of his own for the reorganisation of Egyptian 
finance. 

It seemed at first that the Governments of England 
and France intended to submit tamely to the coup d!6tat of 
the Khedive. The European Commissioners of the Debt 
protested against it ; nearly every official of high rank in the , 
financial service of the country tendered his resignation, but 
the Khedive was immovable. Jucta erat alea ! The last great 
game had begun, and he must see it out. This so-called 
“ National Project ” for the reorganisation of the finances was 
formally embodied in a decree, and the English Government 
contented itself for the moment with a strong remonstrance 
against the action of the Khedive, as showing gross disrespect 
for the Powers who had nominated the two European members 
of the Egyptian Ministry, Mr Wilson and M. de Bligni^res, 
and as a flagrant violation of the express engagements into 
which he had entered by accepting the terms of the compromise 
arranged such a short time before. 

Nor did France appear disposed to take any more energetic 
measures. Communications were exchanged between the two 
Powers, and on the 25th of April they joined in a formal 
demand for the reinstatement of the European Ministers, only 
to meet after the lapse of ten days with a flat refusal. Another 
week passed, and the Powers still remained inactive. Both 
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Governments, no doubt, foresaw that to proceed to extremities 
with the rebellious Ismail would inevitably lead to an Anglo- 
French Protectorate of Egypt — an arrangement which they 
probably regarded as fraught with the elements of future 
international complications ; while on the other hand, neither 
was prepared to risk the passive hostility, if not the active 
opposition, of the other by undertaking single-handed the task 
of re-establishing Western influence. Even now it is a question 
of much uncertainty what turn events might have taken, had 
it not been for the unexpected intervention of Germany. 

So sudden was the move on her part, and so catastrophic its 
results, that it struck the imagination of the world at the time ; 
and, indeed, it must still be regarded as one of the most sur- 
prising incidents of an obscure situation. Of course, there were 
abundant diplomatic grounds, in the conventional sense of the 
term, for this action on the part of the German Government. 

• The circular received by Her Majesty’s Ministers on 11th May 
sets forth these grounds in language of unimpeachable correct- 
ness. The German Consul-General had been instructed (it ran), 
“to declare to the Khedive that the Imperial Government 
regarded the decree of 22nd April, by which a settlement of 
the Egyptian Debt was arbitrarily made by the Egyptian 
Government, acting alone so as to involve the abolition of 
acquired and recognised rights, as an open and direct violation 
of the international obligations imposed by the judicial reforms ; 
and that the German Government could not, therefore, admit 
any binding force in the said decree, in so far as it touched 
either the competency of the Mixed Courts or the rights of the 
subjects of the Empire, and that they held the Viceroy re- 
sponsible for all the consequences of this illegal conduct.” 
Ample justifications for remonstrance, all of them, no doubt. 
Still one cannot forbear, even now, to ask how it happened 
that with an unanswered reply (of only a few days old) from 
the Khedive still under the consideration of the English and 
French Governments, Germany should have felt called upon 
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to step so abruptly in. IsmaiPs “ violation of the international 
obligation imposed by the judicial reforms ” was, no doubt, 

** open and direct ; ” but such breaches of international compacts 
are themselves matters of international concern. As to “the 
rights of the subjects of the Empire,” that indeed was ex- 
clusively Germany’s affair; but had Germany always been in 
the habit of indicating these rights with such breathless haste, 
and by separate action at the first moment of their being 
threatened? It was, perhaps, too much the fashion in those 
days to see the hand of Prince Bismarck in everything, but 
in this case it does not seem unreasonable to suspect that 
the astute Chancellor may have been actuated by a desire 
for that joint entanglement of France and England in the 
administration of the affairs of Egypt which his intervention, 
he must have foreseen, would inevitably precipitate. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that if Prince Bismarck had 
deliberately planned the creation of an Anglo-French condo- ‘ 
minium in Egypt, he could not have taken any step more 
exactly calculated to attain his end. On the day when the 
German Consul-General presented himself at the Khedivial 
palace in full ofiBcial costume, and handed in the note sum- 
marised in the above-quoted circular, he was practically serving 
his Highness with “ notice to quit.” Both France and England 
were thoroughly alarmed by this sudden apparition of what the 
present German Emperor was afterwards to describe by the 
picturesque image of the “mailed fist.” They felt that the 
Khedive had become impossible, and that to permit his con- 
tinuance on the throne would simply be throwing down Egypt 
as a bone of contention to be fought for by the Powers. Un- 
willingly, therefore, but as a step necessary to give formal 
regularity to their action, they had recourse to his suzerain at 
Constantinople, and having secured the concurrence of the 
Sultan in any measures they might find it necessary to adopt, 
the two Governments directed their representatives to advise the 
Khedive to abdicate in favour of his son Tewfik. Should he 
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refuse to take this course, he was to be told that the Powers 
would again address themselves to the Sultan, in which case he 
would not be able to count upon obtaining any pension, or on 
the maintenance of the succession in favour of his son. The 
German and Austrian Consuls-General made a notification in 
similar terms a few days later. Ismail hesitated and en- 
deavoured to temporise; asked for time to refer the matter 
to the Sultan on his own account; and at the last moment 
declared his willingness to submit his financial scheme to the 
approval of the Powers, withdrawing the decree against which 
Germany had originally protested. But it was too late. The 
voyage of the earthen pot down the troubled stream of intrigue 
on which it had thus far floated unbroken was at an end, and 
it was shattered to sherds between its two iron companions. 
On 26th June, by telegram from Constantinople, the Sultan 
despatched an Imperial Irade deposing the Khedive in favour of 
• his son Tewfik, and within another twenty -four hours Ismail 
Pasha had disappeared from the political scene. 



CHAPTER III 


ARABI AND THE REBELLION 

If any one were in want of a “ short method ” with those who 
point to the present position of England in Egypt as a monu- 
mental illustration of the perfidy of perfidious Albion, it would 
be sufficient for him to refer to the history of the years 1876- 
1882. So far from its being t!rue that we ever sought to outwit 
or to steal a march upon our ancient rival in the land of the 
Pharaohs, we repeatedly, during that period, forebore our own 
advantage in the competition with him, not so much in any 
Arthurian spirit of chivalrous magnanimity, as from a mixture 
of motives in which a sense of fair play counted for something, 
and political prudence perhaps for more. To Lord Beaconsfield's 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, sudden and necessarily secret 
as was that famous coup, no reasonable exception could be taken. 
Great Britain as the owner of three-fourths of the shipping pass- 
ing through a canal mainly owned by a French proprietary, yet of 
vital importance to British commercial and territorial interests, 
had every right to seize the first opportunity of obtaining 
proprietorial representation on its administrative Board, not to 
add of acquirip^ a right to participate in the profits to which 
her own flag so largely contributed. Equally natural was it 
we may admit, that the step should have stimulated our “ sweet 
enemy” to a more energetic assertion of French interests 
and influence at Cairo. But our Government not only recog- 
nised this as reasonable on the part of France, they even went 
out of their way to welcome it. From 1876 onward, England 
did everything in her power to show her willingness to act in 
82 
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concert with France in the re-settlement of Egyptian affairs; 
nay more, she showed on several occasions that, rather than 
dispense with that concert, she preferred to maintain an in- 
action which might imperil her own Egyptian interests, and 
which, if she had had a free hand, she would certainly have 
much sooner abandoned, 

A crucial and crowning proof of this loyalty to the Anglo- 
French understanding in Egypt was to be given, as we all 
know, a year or two later than the stage at which we have 
now reached; but the evidences of our good faith are quite 
unmistakable by any candid observer even here. 

It was by the joint action of England and France that the 
late Khedive had been enthroned, and the two Governments 
proceeded step by step, in complete harmony, to settle the 
form of government for his successor, whom they found much 
more amenable than his father. Tewfik Pasha entered upon the 
• succession with a high reputation for integrity and accessibility 
to Western ideas. His habits were simple, and his e'Mmrage 
compared very favourably with Ismail’s — with whom, indeed, 
he had for some time past been on no very cordial terms. 
The promptitude with which, on the first Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, he had set the example of restitution, by 
surrendering his own share in the appropriated estates, has 
been already noted, and his first act on succeeding to the 
Khedivate was to lower his own Civil List from £360,000 to 
£200,000 a year. 

The first care of the two Powers was, of course, to prevent 
the unspeakable Turk from making capital oiit of the new 
Egyptian situation. To have revoked the firman of 1873, which 
had practically emancipated Egypt from the control of the 
Sultan, would, of course, have suited the purposes of the 
Porte to perfection. The Powers, however, had no mind 
to allow the country to be reduced to its ancient state of 
vassalage to Constantinople. Under strong pressure from them, 
the Porte withdrew its pretensions, and a firman was granted 

C 
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confirming Tewfik Pasha in all the privileges enjoyed by 
his father. A week or so afterwards it was intimated to Sherif 
Pasha that his resignation was expected, and on his tendering 
it, Eiaz Pasha — who was regarded as the most liberal of 
Egyptian statesmen, and who as a member of the Administra- 
tion which had accepted the Dual Control had incurred the 
greatest odium with the Turkish party — was charged with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. 

For eighteen months a superficial tranquillity reigned in 
Egyptian affairs. In the course of the year 1880 the arrange- 
ment which settled the financial difficulties of Egypt on a 
satisfactory basis was finally validated in the shape of a “law 
of liquidation,” and other reforms were set on foot. But early 
in the year 1881 signs of trouble began to show themselves. 
Ismail's perilous policy of using and fomenting military dis- 
affection for his own political ends was about to bear evil fruit. 
On the 1st of February a sputter of mutiny occurred over a 
quarrel between the Circassian and Arab officers of the 
Egyptian army, the latter of whom protested against the 
favouritism displayed, as they alleged, towards tlie former. 
The Minister of War, himself a Circassian, sided with his 
countrymen, and put three of the mutineers' colonels under 
arrest. The regiment of one of these officers, acting under 
preconcerted instructions from him, took up arms, marched to 
the military prison, and having broken it open, released their 
colonel. Loud demands were then made by them for his 
reinstatement, and for the dismissal of the Minister of War. 
Tewfik Pasha took counsel of the English and French Consuls- 
General ; but it was found, not only that the other troops in 
Cairo were not to be relied on to put down the mutiny, but 
that a black regiment was actually on its way to join the 
mutineers. There was nothing for it but to yield. The soldiers, 
temporarily pacified, retired with shouts of “Long live the 
B^hedive!” to their barracks, and the Minister of War was 
replaced by one of his colleagues 
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But in the East, where mutual distrust is universal, and 
where no man who has successfully defied authority ever feels 
quite safe in believing in amnesty, an experience like that 
of February 1st is not unlikely to convert a mere malcontent 
into a traitorous conspirator. The Khedive, by the advice of 
the English Consul-General, endeavoured to reassure the lately 
mutinous officers of the genuineness of their pardon; but in 
vain. Their first thought was to protect themselves from 
vengeance. They began to put themselves into secret com- 
munication with all those who were dissatisfied with the 
political situation, and the military revolt soon became the 
nucleus of an agitation which extended itself over a wide 
political area. The tone of the officers in addressing protests 
to the Khedive on one or two subjects of complaint which 
turned up during the next few months, became increasingly 
disrespectful. Early in September the leaders of the dis- 
• affected soldiery conceived, or feigned, the impression that a 
sort of coup d'Uat was meditated, which was to take the form 
of their summary arrest; and these fears were confirmed, or 
rendered more plausible, by the issue of an order by the 
Minister of War for the transfer of the 4th regiment of 
infantry — of which a certain Arabi Bey, afterwards to become 
better known to fame, was colonel — from Cairo to Alexandria. 
Meetings were held by him and his partisans on September 7th, 
at which it was resolved to make a demonstration for the 
purpose of intimidating the Khedive and compelling the 
resignation of Ministers. 

On Friday, September 9th, the storm burst. At one o’clock 
in the afternoon of that day, the Minister of War was informed 
by a letter, signed ‘‘ Arabi Bey,” that at three o’clock the army 
would present itself in the square before the Abdin Palace, 
to demand the execution of the political programme which the 
leaders had agreed on, and which consisted of the following 
three points: — (1) The instant dismissal of Eiaz Pasha and 
all his colleagues; (2) the summoning of the Chamber of 
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ISTotables ; (3) the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
Military Commission, the most important of which was that 
the army should be augmented by 18,000 men. The Viceroy, 
who was at the Palace of Ismailieh when his minister brought 
him this insolent letter, had only English advisers at call. Mr 
Colvin, one of the Comptrollers-General, and Mr Cookson, the 
British Acting-Agent and Consul-General, were summoned, 
together with the Egyptian ministry, and their counsel to 
him was to stand firm. He was advised to go at once in 
person to the Abdin barracks, and putting himself at the head 
of the 1st regiment of the guard, to proceed with the same 
purpose to the Citadel, where was another regiment on whose 
loyalty it was supposed that he could rely. He would thus 
anticipate the arrival of Arabi, who had to come some distance 
from the barracks at Abbassieh with his mutinous forces, 
at the Abdin Square. Tliis programme was carried out as 
to its first steps with perfect success. Both the regiments * 
received him with loyal acclamations, and had the Khedive 
returned with the 2nd regiment from the Citadel to the Abdin 
Palace at once, the course of Egyptian events might have been 
different. There might have been no Tel-el-Kebir, and possibly 
no Lord Wolseley — or at least no Lord Wolseley of Cairo. 

But it was not to be. The Khedive was not a man equal 
to these heroic measures. He insisted on driving to Abbassieh, 
with apparently some weak idea of stopping Arabi’s advance 
by negotiations. But when he got there he found the barracks 
empty, Arabi having marched the troops off half an hour 
before, together with eighteen pieces of artillery; and when 
he got back to Abdin, he found the Square lined by 4000 troops, 
with cavalry in the centre, and the eighteen pieces of artillery 
brought to bear on his windows. The two regiments which 
had sworn fidelity an hour before, acting, no doubt, on the 
sound principle that les absents ont toujours tort, had joined 
Arabics forces. Tewfik entered his palace by the back door, 
and still acting under the spirited advice of Mr Colvin, who 
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stood by his side throughout, he descended the great staircase 
towards the group of colonels, of which Arabi and one Abdullah 
formed the centre, and commanded them to dismount. The 
order was obeyed ; and perhaps if the Khedive had then and 
there, and with the necessary promptitude, ordered them to 
deliver up their swords, that order, too, might have received 
obedience, and the mutiny have been quelled. But the 
Khedive only commanded them to sheathe their swords — a very 
different matter as regards its moral effect — and when, in 
answer to him, Arabi repeated the three points of the army’s 
demands, their sovereign, already beaten, could only withdraw 
to the palace, under the pretext of considering his rebellious 
subject’s terms. Having failed, however, to quell him by moral 
force, and there being absolutely no material force at his 
command, the unfortunate Tewfik had nothing for it but to 
“back down,” and all that Mr Cookson, who acted as inter- 
, mediary between him and the mutineers, could do, was to 
disguise the surrender as decently as might be in negotiatory 
form. But the surrender itself was complete. Kiaz Pasha, 
politically speaking, executed the happy despatch ; and when 
Mr Cookson, on announcing this to the mutineers, stipulated 
that the Khedive should have full liberty to choose his new 
Ministry, the mutineers insisted on saving him the trouble. 
They nominated Sherif Pasha, and to this also their master 
had to consent; whereupon they retired to barracks to the 
old tune of “ Long live the Khedive ! ” 

The crisis was not yet over, for Sherif Pasha at first refused 
the nomination. Por several days Egypt was without a 
Ministry, and it looked as if a military promtndameifUo might 
occur at any hour. The Cabinets of England and France made 
no move or sign of any intention to move, Tewfik telegraphed 
to the Porte for 10,000 soldiers to put down the military revolt, 
but there was nothing that the Porte wanted less than to see 
the revolt put down, and Arabi openly boasted, no doubt with 
perfect truth, that he had support from Constantinople. Sherif 
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Pasha stood out for the removal of the mutinous regiments from 
Cairo, on the condition of liis accepting office. The military 
party refused to submit to these terms, and continued to de- 
mand the right of nominating the Minister of War, an 
increase of the army to 18,000 men, and a constitution. They, 
however, made a mistake in summoning the notables, sheiks 
of the villages, and others, to demonstrate in favour of their con- 
stitutional claims ; for the notables were much less anxious for 
an enlargement of their liberties than for a pacification of the 
military revolt. This somewhat discouraged the mutineers, 
and finally the matter was settled by a compromise. The 
officers agreed to quit Cairo for a time, to withdraw their 
demand for the augmentation of the army, and to leave Sherif 
free to choose his own Cabinet and determine the time when 
constitutional liberties should be granted; while the latter, 
on his part, agreed to nominate a War Minister of their choice, 
and to carry out the other recommendations of the Military < 
Commission. 

The condition was carried out loyally enough on both sides. 
The Khedive signed four decrees embodying the recommenda- 
tions aforesaid, and another decree for the opening of the 
Chamber of Delegates. Arabi and Abdullah performed their 
promise of withdrawing their regiments from Cairo, one to 
Ouady and the other to Damietta. But Tewfik's authority, 
it was plain to everybody, had been fatally shaken. All the 
discontented elements of the country were now active and 
stirring, and in particular the influential ring of corrupt native 
functionaries — ^who saw themselves in danger of being per- 
manently supplanted, and their opportunities of plunder taken 
from them for ever by Western officials — believed that now, at 
last, there would be an opportunity of shaking off the control 
of the foreigner. 

The year 1882 opened dark with omens of future dis- 
turbance. Arabi returned suddenly from Ouady in the first 
week of January, and, to the surprise and consternation of all 
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but those who desired a renewal of the troubles, was appointed 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of the very statesman whose 
policy he had endeavoured to subvert. No one imagined this 
to mean that Arabi had drawn nearer to Sherif Pasha, and 
the natural and just inference was that Sherif had drawn 
nearer to Arabi. Concurrently with his accession to office, 
a manifesto, supposed to have been drafted or inspired by him, 
appeared in the Times, demanding, among other things, the 
abolition of the European control and a general dismissal of 
European officials, and raising the cry of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians.” ^ 

The two partners to the condominmm acted — on paper at 
any rate — with promptitude and vigour. An Identic Note was 
addressed to the Khedive by the British and French Govern- 
ments, declaring their determination to “ ward off by their united 
efforts all causes of external or internal complications which 
• might menace the rigime established in Egypt.” To this the 
Chamber of Notables replied on the 18 th January by the 
defiant step of claiming a right to regulate the national budget. 
Against this pretension the Controllers protested, and in the 
deadlock which ensued Sherif Pasha resigned. The Khedive, 
whose authority was naturally falling all the time into even 
deeper contempt, declined to nominate a successor to Sherif, 
and left this selection to the Chamber, who appointed a figure- 
head President of the Council in Mahmud Sarny, at the 
same time promoting the real ruler of the country, Arabi, from 
Under-Secretary to Minister of War. The pretensions of the 
Chamber of Notables were not likely to be abated by the 
change of ministry, and they continued to discuss measures 
wliich transferred to the Ministry and Parliament the right 
of settling the budget, a right which had been hitherto totally 
vested in the Controllers. These officers protested to their 
respective governments, but without any immediate effect. The 
truth was that these events were beginning to illustrate more 
and more pointedly and painfully the essential weakness of the 
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Dual Control, a weakness aggravated by the chronic instability 
of one of the two governments parties to it. Early in the 
year M. Gambetta was ready to take summary measures with 
Arabi and his faction, and pressed for Lord Granville's co-opera- 
tion; but before anything could be decided, M. Gambetta's 
ministry fell, and was succeeded by that of M. Freycinet, 
a statesman as much wedded to the policy of inaction as his 
predecessor to the views of the forward school. 

Thus the weeks slipped on, with Arabi and his partisans 
rapidly concentrating all that remained of authority in their 
own hands. The Khedive's sovereignty and presence were 
audaciously ignored by the revolutionary party, and on one 
occasion the President of the Council had the presumption to 
summon the Chamber without consulting the Khedive, and 
to notify that, until its assembling, no further communication 
would be held with the nominal ruler of the country. And 
more ominous still, in view of the fact that the French and 
English Governments, now fairly alarmed, had despatched a 
couple of ironclads to Alexandria, the President of the Council 
went on to state, that though they were prepared to answer 
for the safety of Europeans, their guarantee would only hold 
good in the event of an intervention by the Porte alone. 
This, however, was, no doubt, a mere vague menace at the 
time of its utterance; and when the so-called National party 
heard, as they soon did hear, that, not a couple of ironclads 
merely, but an Anglo-French fleet was on its way to 
Alexandria, preceded by a joint declaration of the two 
Governments that they reserved to themselves the right to 
employ such other means as they might deem necessary to 
make order respected, and maintain the authority of the Khedive, 
the first effect of the news was to cause them considerable 
alarm. On the evening of the day when the sailing of the 
combined fleets from Suda was telegraphed, the Khedive's 
Ministers presented themselves to him at the Ismailieh Palace, 
and made a complete submission. This attitude, however, 
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was not long maintained. No sooner, indeed, did the French 
and English Consuls-General attempt to push their advantage 
a little further, than they found that the old resistance was 
still vigorous. An endeavour was made to procure Arabics 
withdrawal from Egypt for a year, but he flatly declined to 
go, and the Ministry resigned. The Khedive endeavoured, 
but in vain, to induce Sherif Pasha to undertake the work 
of government again, and in the meantime the arrogance of 
the military party was growing apace. The Khedive was 
informed that the army rejected the joint Note of the Powers, 
and would recognise no authority but that of the Porte. On 
the 27th May Arabi engineered a demonstration, the object 
of which was to warn Tewfik that, unless he reinstated him 
as Minister of War, his own life would be in danger. 

Events now began to march with increased rapidity to their 
predestined issue. Arabi, whether nominally War Minister or 
, not, was now virtually the only power in the country. The 
soldiers took their orders from him, and the first orders which 
he gave after the arrival of the allied fleets at Alexandria, 
were to put the harbour in a state of defence. Earthworks 
were hastily thrown up and batteries erected, and the spectacle 
of the Egyptian soldiery levelling their own artillery at the 
levelled guns of the British and French ironclads had, of 
course, a terribly disturbing effect upon the minds of the 
native community. The feeling against the Europeans in 
Alexandria grew stronger every day, and Mr Cookson, then 
Judge and Consul at that port, forwarded on to Lord Granville, 
on the 30th of May, a note of warning, signed by the principal 
merchants, as to the dangerous condition of the city. Arabi, 
in the teeth of repeated remonstrances, continued to push on 
his defences, and in spite of their professions of allegiance to 
the Porte, the arrival from Constantinople of the Turkish 
Commissioner, Dervish Pasha — whom Tewfik, with the grudging 
sanction of the Anglo-French control, had sent for — produced 
no change in the situation. The commander of the revolted 
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soldiery now felt himself strong enough to defy everybody. 
He treated with contempt the orders alike of the Khedive, 
the Sultan (though with this potentate he possibly had an 
understanding), the European Consuls, and the British Admiral. 
Of these authorities, the last alone had any means of compelling 
obedience, and Sir Beauchamp Seymour was not at the moment 
in a position to employ them. 

On June 11th a serious riot broke out at Alexandria, under 
the very guns of the allied fleets. In the disturbance, Mr Cookson 
was dragged out of his carriage and maltreated by the rioters, 
the Greek Consul-General was attacked, and a French consular 
dragoman, with several French and British subjects, were 
killed. The total loss of life was variously estimated at from 
60 to 200. On the news reaching Cairo, the representatives 
of the European Powers, recognising the impotence of the 
Khedive to protect them, appealed to Dervish Pasha, as the 
representative of the Sultan, to insure the security of Europeans 
throughout Egypt. Dervish replied that neither he nor the 
Khedive possessed any such power, and that being without 
troops he must decline the responsibility. In these circum- 
stances it was deemed necessary to take the humiliating step 
of applying to the cause of the danger itself. Arabi at 
once undertook to make the Khedive's orders respected, and 
Dervish Pasha associated himself with him. From the point 
of view of the two Western Powers, it was a sinister conjunc- 
tion, and one which threatened to exact the displacement of 
European, and the restoration of Turkish authority in Egypt 
as the price of keeping order in the country. And such, 
beyond all doubt, would have been the result, had it not been 
for the firmness of the British Admiral. 

Acting under general instructions from home, which allowed 
him considerable discretion. Sir Beauchamp Seymour had 
made repeated remonstrances against the continual fortifying 
of Alexandria ; and after meeting with a series of warm replies, 
he at last, on the 7th July, threatened the military party 
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with coercive measures if they still maintained their defiant 
attitude. Three days later he despatched a formal ultimatum 
to Arabi, demanding not only the stoppage of the work on 
the forts, but their immediate surrender into British hands. 
By this time the European inhabitants had almost wholly 
embarked on board the ships provided for their reception, and 
no submission having been received from Arabi, the British 
ships at nightfall on the 10th withdrew from the inner harbour 
to take up the positions assigned to them at the proper 
bombarding distance from the forts. It was a critical moment 
in the history of the Anglo-French coiidonfiinium, France had, 
through her naval representative in the waters of Alexandria, to 
decide then and there whether she would pursue the policy of 
co-operation with England in Egyptian affairs to its logical 
conclusion, or whether she would withdraw from it, recoiling 
from its dangers, its political inconveniences and complications, 
and leave the ultimate advantages, such as they might be, to 
be gathered and appropriated by her ally. She chose the latter 
course, and on the withdrawal of the allied fleets from 
Alexandria harbour the French ironclads steamed away to Port 
Said. 

The English vessels remained, and cleared for action. They 
were thirteen in number, including some of the most powerful 
ships in the British Navy. At 7 A.M. on 11th July the first shot 
was fired by the Alexandra ; it was at once replied to by the 
forts, and the action became general. The practice of the 
Egyptian gunners was better than was expected, but their 
projectiles were inefiective against the armoured sides of the 
British ships. The British gunners worked their artillery 
with remarkable vigour and precision, and there could, 
of courso, be but one end to the unequal duel. One of the 
forts was blown up at 8.30, and half an hour later those 
in its immediate neighbourhood had only four guns left in 
position. At 11 a.m. these were silenced, and when an hour* 
later a spiking party landed, they found the batteries wholly 
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deser|ed. Fort Pharos, occupying the strongest position at 
the eastern extremity of the line of' defence, held out till 4 P.M., 
and it was not till an hour and a half later that the order was 
given from the flagship to cease firing. Our loss was only five 
killed and twenty-seven wounded. 

The forts, however, not having been formally surrendered 
after the silencing of their guns, the bombardment was renewed 
the next morning, when a flag of truce was hoisted from the 
shore, and an oflBcer was sent to state the terms of the British 
Admiral, a preliminary to which was a demand for the im- 
mediate surrender of the forts. With this the military com- 
mandant declared that he was unable to comply without the 
consent of the Khedive. A truce of some hours was then 
agreed upon, but at the expiration of the time, no answer 
having been received, the hifiexMt re-opened fire. Another 
flag of truce was then hoisted, and our envoy, on landing once 
more in response to it, found that the entire line of fortification 
had been abandoned by Arabi and his troops under cover of 
the white flag which had been displayed since the early 
morning. And now a deplorable result of the conflict occurred. 
Either through the deliberate throwing open of the prison doors 
by the Egyptian soldiery, or from some other cause, the criminals 
immured in the prisons of Alexandria obtained their liberty, 
and scenes of pillage and devastation took place which lasted 
almost without interruption for the two following days, July 
12th and 13th, during which it was estimated, though probably 
with considerable exaggeration, that more than 2000 Europeans, 
chiefly Greeks and Levantines, lost their lives. The destruc- 
tion of property was undoubtedly very great, as the indemnity 
afterwards payable in respect of it sufficiently proves. On the 
14th, Admiral Beauchamp Seymour, who, doubtless on political 
grounds, had hesitated hitherto to order a military occupation 
of the fort, found it impossible to hold his hand longer, and 
landed a force of blue-jackets and marines to undertake the 
work of policing the town. This, as we all know, is a work which 
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the Englishman thoroughly understands, and most promptly 
and effectually was it performed. Plunderers caught in the 
act were summarily shot, and all others under reasonable sus- 
picion of being concerned in acts of violence and pillage were 
carried off to prison to await trial in the regular way. In the 
course of twenty-four hours order was restored. The Khedive, 
who had been a virtual prisoner in his palace at Eamleh, a few 
miles from Alexandria, and whose life had, no doubt, been for 
a time in danger, was now released from duresse^ and placing 
himself formally under English protection, he was conveyed back 
to the Ras-et-Tin, where he was guarded by 700 marines. The 
principal seaport of Egypt was now in military occupation, 
but Cairo was still in the hands of the insurgent military chiefs, 
and Arabi, having hurriedly withdrawn all his troops from 
Alexandria, was preparing to take up his first defensive position 
in the desert. 



CHAPTER IV 

tel-el-kebir and the fall of arabi 

It had now become clear enough to the British Government 
that unless their whole Egyptian policy, and, indeed, that of 
Europe, was to be laid in ruins, it would be necessary for them to 
undertake vigorous measures for the suppression of the military 
rebellion, and the restoration of the authority of the Khedive. 
A vote of credit was obtained from Parliament on the 27th July, 
and three days later the first battalion of the Scots Guards sailed 
for Egypt. Other troops rapidly followed. The force originally 
despatched from this side of the Canal numbered about 
1010 ofl&cers and 21,000 non-commissioned officers and men. 
This was afterwards increased, reinforcements bringing up the 
number to over 33,000, and a little later it was still further 
strengthened by a contingent of Indian troops, completing a 
grand total of 40,560 of all ranks as the full strength of the 
expeditionary army. 

Sir Archibald Alison was the first General officer to reach 
the seat of operations, and to throw out reconnaissances to 
discover the whereabouts and strength of the insurgent Egyptian 
troops, when it was found that Arabi was entrenching himself 
at Kafr ed-Dauar. Skirmishing and outpost engagements 
kept the enemy well employed, and compelled them to 
remain in their positions instead of scattering themselves over 
the country ; but the British general, unlike too many others in 
the same position, had the loyalty and self-control to refrain 
from any premature attempt to snatch laurels for himself by 
attacking in force before the arrival of his chief. On 10th 
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August Sir J ohn Adye, chief of the Staff, landed at Alexandria, 
and was followed within a couple of days by the brigade of 
Guards. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had the command-in-chief 
of the expedition, but who had been delayed by an attack of 
fever which necessitated his travelling by sea to promote con- 
valescence, arrived at Alexandria on the 16 th August, and his 
first act was to order the re-embarkation of the troops which had 
already arrived. Then followed the famous naval-and-military 
ruse which should alone suffice to establish Wolseley 's fame, 
against many carping critics and detractors, as a strategist of 
exceptional astuteness and inventive genius. Alexandria was 
full of spies, who were quick to report every movement of the 
British troops, and their commander therefore openly pro- 
claimed his intention of making for the Bay of Aboukir, 
silencing the forts there, and then landing the troops. Accord- 
ingly, on the afternoon of the 18th, the ironclads and transports 
steamed out of Alexandria, apparently en route for Aboukir, 
the war-ships clearing for action as though the feigned pro- 
gramme announced was to be actually followed. No one but 
the few in the commander-in-ohiefs confidence, not a native, 
friend or foe, nor even a single English newspaper or newspaper 
correspondent, had the slightest inkling of what was about to 
happen; and it was with a shock of mingled surprise and 
admiration that the public learnt that by the dawn of the next 
day Port Said had been occupied by the 1st Division, and that 
the British fleet were in command of the Suez Canal. 

The gains of this brilliant manoeuvre were not military 
alone : they were of the highest political and diplomatic value. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had not only seized upon the most com- 
manding base of operations against Arabi, but he had stolen a 
march upon those international jealousies which otherwise would 
have interposed the most formidable obstacles to our securing 
the position which he desired to obtain. Had the authorities 
of the Canal had time to make an effective protest against our 
use of the waterway for a military purpose, and to appeal to 
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the Powers against the proceeding, it is certain, even if grave 
diplomatic complications had not arisen, most dangerous delays 
would have occurred. As it was, we obtained physical control 
of the Canal with ridiculous ease, the British Empire being 
represented on the occasion by a midshipman, who was sent 
ashore at Port Said to take formal possession of the oflSces of 
the Suez Canal Company, on behalf of the British fleet and 
army. It was made a cause of complaint by the Canal 
authorities — so at least it was understood at the time — 
that the mission was not intrusted to an oflBcer of higher 
rank, not to say stature; but perhaps the selection of the 
midshipman was intended to symbolize moral as distinct 
from material force. 

So much for the political benefits accruing from this happy 
expedient; its military advantages were promptly realized. 
Kantara and Ismailia were seized without delay, and a High- 
land brigade which had just reached Suez from India, moved 
rapidly northwards, occupied Shaluf, and saved the Fresh- 
water Canal. On the 22nd the disembarkation of the 1st 
Division at Ismailia was completed ; other troops, including 
the Indian contingent, were rapidly joining them ; and on the 
24th a small English force, consisting of the Household Cavalry, 
a battalion of Infantry and a detachment of Marines and two 
13-pounders of the Horse Artillery, moved out from camp and 
discovered a strong body of the enemy posted in the neighbour- 
hood of Tel-el-Mahuta, some 10 miles from Ismailia, and to the 
south of the Ismailia-Cairo railway. They apparently numbered 
about 10,000, and had twelve Krupp guns in position ; but the 
two English pieces, served as they were by English gunners, 
were more than a match for them. Our cavalry held the 
Arabists at bay, and swept them back whenever they showed 
signs of approaching to the attack of our infantry, and by the 
end of the day the enemy had had more than enough. They 
abandoned their entrenchments, and retreated during the night 
with such marked signs of demoralisation that Wolseley re- 
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solved to send forward a force at once to occupy Kassassin 
lock, and thus to secure a supply of fresh water. The force 
employed for this service, consisting of 1900 men of all arms, 
set out on the 26th August, and on the 28th encountered a body 
of Egyptian troops, who themselves commenced the attack, and 
sustained it with more courage and tenacity than they had yet 
displayed. The position of our force, the two wings of which 
were separated by the Freshwater Canal, was at times a critical 
one, but the fortune of the fight was ultimately determined by 
a charge of the heavy cavalry, which had been held in reserve 
through the greater part of the day, and which swept down 
upon the Egyptian batteries at about sunset with irresistible 
force. The Egyptians broke and fled, and for two or three 
hours were pursued through the darkness by our troops. 

Both sides now rested for a while on their arms, Arabi, 
who had taken up his position at Tel-el-Kebir, a spot about 
thirty miles from Ismailia by rail, and a little more than that 
distance across the desert from Cairo, was engaged in fortify- 
ing it, while Wolseley was awaiting reinforcements from both 
England and India. On the 9th September the Egyptians 
advanced a few miles from their fortifications, and an artillery 
duel ensued, from which they retired, having had considerably 
the worst of it, and leaving behind them four or five guns; 
and on the same day Sir Garnet Wolseley, having received 
what he deemed a sufficient amount of reinforcements, trans- 
ferred his headquarters from Ismailia to the front, and con- 
centrated his troops within striking distance of Arabics position. 
Of the decisive battle that was to follow within a few days, 
it has been of late years the fashion in some quarters to 
speak slightingly; and that the resistance offered by Arabics 
army to the attack of our troops was not heroic or even fairly 
obstinate, is no doubt true. But those who dwell too much 
on this point would do well to remember that troops of quite 
as inferior quality as the Egyptian have often before made 
a good fight of it ; and that the reason of our having in this 
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instance driven them so speedily from the earthworks may 
be due far less to the weakness of the enemy than to the 
skill of our dispositions. 

And no doubt this was actually the case. Poor as may 
have been the military quality of Arabics men, their leader 
had done everything in his power to make up for their defect 
of moral by the skill with which he had multiplied and magni- 
fied the material aids to resistance. His position, it was 
generally admitted by expert observers, was admirably chosen, 
and had been skilfully strengthened. It was four miles in 
length, and consisted of a double line of earthworks, interrupted 
at intervals by redoubts mounted with guns, so placed as to 
deliver both front and flank-fire ; and behind these works lay 
an Egyptian army of a magnitude not precisely ascertained 
but certainly numbering over 20,000 men, while the British 
force opposed to them did not exceed 13,000. Had we attacked 
a position like this in the open desert in broad daylight, with 
no sort of cover for the attacking troops, we should, no doubt, 
have carried it, but at a cost of life which could not have 
been otherwise than very large, and which in itself would have 
encouraged the enemy to prolonged resistance. When, then, 
we consider that all this was avoided only by Wolseley^s bold 
recourse to a night attack — one of the most difficult and critical 
of military operations, but planned and carried out in this 
instance with singular skill and complete success — we may 
surely see good reasons for regarding the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
in spite of the feeble fighting of our foe, and the speedy rout 
in which it ended, as quite worthy to take its place among 
the brilliant achievements of the British arms. 

It was at nightfall on the 12th September that the order 
was given to advance. The camp was broken up, and the whole 
force moved silently forward. After a short march the men 
bivouacked noiselessly on the sand, without light or fire, until 
1.30 AJtf., when the advance was resumed. The Highland 
brigade under Sir Archibald Alison on the left, and the 
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infantry brigade under General Graham on the right, crept 
forward throtfcgh the darkness, and got within 500 yards of the 
entrenchments before they were perceived by the enemy. A 
shot was then heard from the Egyptian lines, and was followed 
by a fusillade along the whole front of the position. The 
order was instantly given to charge the entrenchments, and 
with a cheer the men of General Graham's brigade rushed 
forward, and carried the first line of defence at the point of 
the bayonet. The second and stronger line of fortifications 
gave them no more pause. Ofl&cers called upon their men 
for another efibrt, and men responded with the utmost spirit. 
The redoubts were scaled, the gunners bayoneted at their 
guns, and in twenty minutes from the first rush the whole right 
of the position which Arabi had been fortifying for weeks was 
in our hands. Equal success attended our attack upon his left ; 
it is, indeed, a moot point whether the victory in this quarter 
was not even more speedily gained. The Highlanders cleared 
the first line of its defenders in a couple of minutes. They 
advanced more slowly against the inner and stronger one, using 
rifle-fire as they went ; but their last rush was feebly and faint- 
heartedly resisted. The Egyptian army was now broken up, 
and in danger of being enclosed between the two wings of the 
attacking force as in a net ; and as it hurriedly extricated itself 
from this position, its rout was completed by the cavalry which 
swept round from the north and scattered the flying Arabists 
far and wide across the desert. The slaughter, however, was 
not great, for it had been recognised from the first that the 
rank and file of the force to which we were opposed were 
scarcely like the soldiery of a European Power, whom it is 
necessary, or at any rate advisable, to “ cut up ** with cavalry 
in their flight, not only in order to ‘‘thin down” the enemy 
with an eye to future conflicts with him, but in order to make 
victory as complete and disheartening, and defeat as difiicult to 
rally from and repair, as possible. It was calculated, and 
rightly, that to drive these Egyptian conscripts headlong from 
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their entrenchments at the point of the bayonet, and to resolve 
their temporarily coherent mass into so many ^jffanic-stricken 
atoms, would in all probability suffice as a lesson. It was not 
to be supposed that, in the case of a war which had been pre- 
cipitated by the ambition of a few officers and the discontent of 
the rest, the private soldier would have much stomach for the 
fight. At any rate — although to the dissatisfaction of some 
of the expeditionary army, who feared that without providing a 
decent number of killed and wounded on the enemy's side to 
decorate the despatches, their victory would not be appreciated 
at its full importance — ^the order was given to the troopers not 
to make the chase of the fugitives a too sanguinary business. 
Eye-witnesses of the pursuit have described the somewhat 
ludicrous spectacle of the British trooper overtaking the flying 
Egyptian, not to cut him down or even to ride him down, but to 
speed him on his way with a contemptuous slap with the flat 
of the sword, applied to his back or below it. This comically 
humane treatment was certainly effectual on this occasion; 
though the fact that these troops never rallied again was possibly 
due to other causes occurring elsewhere. For at this point again 
were the foresight, resource, and happy audacity of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to be illustrated. It is not every General who would 
have thought of despatching a mere detachment of cavalry, not 
more than 300 strong, to “summon” a walled city still con- 
taining a military garrison numbering about 10,000 men ; but 
this was what the British commander did. The Indian con- 
tingent pressing forward rapidly over the battlefield made 
for Zagazig, which they occupied. But another force of 
cavalry and mounted infantry, striking south-west by a desert 
road, and halting for a few hours at Belbeis, started again 
before daybreak, and, after a forced march of thirty -nine 
miles, reached Cairo on the evening of the 14th, little more 
than thirty-six hours after the blow struck at Tel-el-Kebir. 
The very hardihood of the enterprise and the swiftness with 
which it bad followed their defeat contributed to overawe the 
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remnant of the Egyptian soldiery. They admitted the invaders 
without the slightest show of resistance, and Arabi, who had 
hurried from Tel-el-Kebir by railway on the night of the defeat, 
and taken refuge in his house at Cairo, surrendered without a 
struggle. The little band of horsemen assumed formal military 
occupation at Cairo on behalf of their commander and the rest 
of the army; the populace stood sullenly acquiescent, and a 
repetition of the scenes of violence at Alexandria was effectually 
averted. 

With the fall of Cairo and the capture of Arabi, the 
“ National ” movement speedily collapsed. Zagazig, together 
with the other strongholds of the mutinous soldiery, hastened 
to surrender, and it was not long before Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was in a position to direct the re-embarkation of the bulk of 
the British troops, retaining only a force of from 10,000 to 
12,000 men. Thus ended a military expedition which for 
skilful, strategical ingenuity and swiftness of despatch will be 
long remembered, despite the detractions of professional jealousy, 
as one of the most brilliant achievements of the British arms. 
Its commander returned home before the end of the year to 
receive his well-merited reward in the thanks of the House 
of Commons, a grant of £30,000, and elevation to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Wolseley of Cairo. 

There now remained the delicate task of resettling the 
pacified country. There were, of course, not wanting advisers 
in this country to select the least eligible, and, indeed, the 
least practicable, of all the various courses open to the Govern- 
ment, and to press it upon them with all the natural earnestness 
of ignorance and unwisdom. Some of these counsellors were 
even guilty of the absurdity of recommending the re-establish- 
ment of the Dual Control ; but the majority contented them- 
selves with the less manifestly preposterous, but equally inept 
advice to withdraw as speedily from the country, and to leave 
Egypt to “stew in her own juice.” This, indeed, was sub- 
stantially the counsel of no less a person than the new 
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Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Courtney, who con- 
tended that, after having restored order in Egypt, secured the 
Canal, and liberated the country from the control of the 
Sultan, we should retire with a warning to the Khedive that 
his future position depended upon his management of his own 
affairs, and the problem of Egypt should be worked out by 
its own people over the area of Egypt itself. The hopeful 
idea of warning the unfortunate Khedive, rescued but a few 
weeks before from his rebellious soldiers, that his future 
position depended upon his managing his own affairs — which 
was much as if a dismounted hunting-man, dragged up out 
of a ditch, with his horse a couple of fields away, were to 
be told that his place at “the kill” depended upon his own 
exertions — ^was possibly Mr Courtney’s own; but that a member, 
even though a subordinate member, of the Government should 
have ventilated it at such a moment, went far to suggest either 
that it was not opposed to the views of the Cabinets, or else 
that they had formed no views on the subject at all. The 
latter hypothesis is, perhaps, the more probable of the two. 
It is quite likely that Mr Gladstone and his colleagues really 
did not know that the Khedive’s authority had not been 
restored to the throne together with his person, and that the 
capacity and the instruments which would be required, if the 
“ problem of Egypt was to be worked out by its own people,” 
simply did not exist. 

On the former of these points they were speedily en- 
lightened by the Khedive himself. Tewfik Pasha made no 
secret of the fact that he felt himself to be powerless, and that 
it would be impossible for him to maintain his authority over 
his people if the hand of Great Britain were withdrawn. As 
to the plan of allowing Egypt to work out her own salvation, 
that, too, the Government found not to be one at all capable of 
being put immediately to the test. On the whole they resolved, 
as only the shortest-sighted among them could ever have doubt 
that they would have to resolve, to retain administrative as 
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well as military hold upon Egypt for the present, and to 
institute a careful inquiry as to how and when it would be 
possible to substitute native administration for our own. 

No more skilled investigator of such a question as this 
could be found, they thought, than Lord Dufferin, and that 
accomplished diplomatist was accordingly despatched to Egypt 
to examine into the conditions of the country and to lay down 
the basis upon which self-government might be established 
in the valley of the Nile. He arrived at Cairo in the first 
week of November, 1882, and the first incident which followed 
his coming was the despatch of a Note from the Egyptian 
Government to the Governments of London and Paris, re- 
questing that the condommium should cease. Upon the com- 
munication of the Note to the French Cabinet on November 12th, 
M. Duclerc intimated to Lord Lyons that France would regard 
this measure as inspired by the English Government, and 
urged that the joint control having been established by the 
French and English Governments, its suppression by the 
Government of the Khedive could not take effect without 
the consent of both the other contracting parties. 

Some diplomatic fencing then followed, but it was doubtless 
secretly felt by the French no less than by the English Govern- 
ment that, apart from the vehement opposition of the Khedive, 
the re-establishment of a system which one of its two founders 
had left the other to defend at his own sole cost in blood and 
treasure was impossible. The condominmm had melted away 
for ever in the smoke of the British guns at Alexandria in 
July, and both France and England knew it. The negotiations, 
in fact, were almost avowedly directed to the sole end of saving 
the susceptibilities of the former Power. Thus, at a somewhat 
later date, a Note was despatched by the English Government, 
offering to France the Presidency of the Public Debt Com- 
mission as a compensation for the abolition of the Anglo- 
French Control. This, however, was declined, as being an 
inadequate recognition of the legitimate interests of France/* 
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and in the final reply to it, which was sent early December, 
the French Government set forth the political character of 
the intferests which France sought to preserve in Egypt along- 
side, or apart from, the financial interests possessed by her 
citizens, and left it to England to devise a scheme capable 
of reconciling the claims of the two Powers, and expressing 
a hope that such reconciliation might eventually be brought 
about. Believed, accordingly, of all fear of international com- 
plication, Lord Dufferin was able to proceed unhindered with 
his work of inquiry ; and early in the following year he drafted 
and presented to the Government his plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative system of Egypt and the resettle- 
ment of its finances. The consideration of this scheme 
may be more conveniently deferred to a later period of this 
work. For some months before its promulgation, at a date 
indeed coincident with Lord Dufferin’s arrival in the country, 
there appeared on the southern horizon of I^ypt a “shadow 
like a man*s hand — the forewarning of a storm which was to 
burst over the whole region of the Upper Nile. At the 
beginning of November the news reached Cairo that a False 
Prophet had arisen in the Sudan, and that, having collected a 
formidable force, he was preparing to march on Khartum. 

It was impossible that the apparently arbitrary, though in 
reality absolutely necessary action of Great Britain in occupy- 
ing the Suez Canal, to protect it from the Arabists, should not 
lead to a European discussion of the international status of 
that waterway. We, at least, could enter upon such an ex- 
change of views with a clear conscience ; for though it is true 
that in laying forcible hands on the Canal we were consulting the 
strategical needs of our conflict with the rebel soldiery of the 
Khedive, it is none the less true that we were at the same time 
protecting the menaced interests of the whole world of civilized 
commerce. In what imminent danger- they had been placed 
the following brief interchange of communications between 
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M. de Lessegs and Arabi suffices to show. On the former being 
told that the British Admiral was instructed to occupy the 
Canal, in order to protect it against the Arabists, he telegraphed 
to Arabi — Jamais les Anglais n'y p6n6treront^ jamais, jamais ! ” 
and further urged him to ‘‘ make no attempt to intercept my 
Canal, /am there. Not a single English soldier shall disembark 
without being accompanied by a French soldier.” To which 
Arabi replied: ‘‘Sincere thanks. Assurances consolatory, but 
not sufficient under existing circumstances. The defence of 
Egypt requires the temporary destruction of the Canal.” 

This temporary destruction having been averted by the 
action of the British Government in August, 1882, Lord 
Granville, in January of the following year, deemed it advisable 
to address a Circular Despatch on the subject to the British 
ambassadors at the Courts of the Great Powers. In the course 
of this he wrote : — 

One result of recent occurrences lias been to call special attention to the 
Suez Canal ; firstly, on account of the danger with which it was threatened 
during the first brief success of the insurrection ; secondly, in consequence of 
its occupation by the British forces in the name of the Khedive, and their 
use of it as a base of the operations carried on in His Highness’s behalf, and 
in support of his authority ; and thirdly, because of the attitude assumed 
by the Directors and Ofiicers of the Canal Company at a critical period of 
the campaign. 

As I'egards the first two of these points, Her Majesty’s Government 
believe that the free and unimpeded navigation of the Canal at all times, 
and its freedom of destruction or damage by acts of war, are matters of 
importance to all nations. It has been generally admitted that the 
measure taken by them for protecting the navigation and the use of the 
Canal on behalf of its territorial Ruler, for the purpose of restoring her 
authority, was in no way an infringement of the general principle. 

In order, however, to put the position of the Canal upon a 
clearer footing for the future and to provide against possible 
dangers, Lord Granville proceeded to set out the heads of an 
agreement which he thought might, with advantage, be con- 
cluded between the Great Powers. They are well worth study- 
ing for the purpose of comparison with the actual, international 
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of 3 marine miles from these ports,” an amendmenj: which was 
ultimately accepted. 

The really important point of difference among the Powers — 
or rather between two of them — the difference which, no doubt, 
was the main cause of the long delay in concluding the Treaty, 
arose out of the conflicting aims of Great Britain and France. 
They are well defined in the Notes exchanged between the two 
Powers during the spring of 1885. The French proposals for 
maintaining the inviolability of the Canal were based, it was 
pointed out by Her Majesty’s Government through their 
ambassador at Paris, “ on the principle of active interference ” 
in its control “ by means of an International Commission and of 
armed vessels.” Moreover, it was added, “ they impose upon 
the signatory Powers the obligations of an international 
guarantee, as well as that of deciding what measures shall be 
taken in case of the inability of the Khedive to provide for the 
defence of the country and the enforcement of the proposed 
Treaty.” And it appeared to Her Majesty’s Government that 
these proposals did not tend to the completion of an arrange- 
ment upon the basis of the Lord Granville Circular of 1883, but 
were rather the embodiment of an opposite principle This last 
proposition was, of course, disputed by the French Government, 
who contended that there was no divergence of principle 
between the two Powers, as both agreed in declaring for an 
inviolable freedom of navigation in the Canal, and only differed 
as to the means of preventing its violation. Their logical 
victory, however, if such it may be called, was a purely verbal 
one ; for it is, of course, clear that the question whether or not 
a certain portion of a particular country is to be policed by 
that country itself or by a group of other nations, is something 
very much more than a question of detail As a matter of fact, 
it raised a distinct issue of principle between France and Great 
Britain, the former endeavouring throughout the whole discussion 
to “ internationalise ” the Canal, while the latter strove to defend 
the independence and territorial rights of Kgypt, of which she 
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was and siill is the guardian. Ultimately, however, a com- 
promise was agreed to in the form of an Article charging the 
agents in I^pt of the signatory Powers to watch over the due 
execution of the Treaty, and providing, in case of any event 
threatenii^ the security or the free use of the Canal, that they 
should meet on the summons of three of their number, and inform 
the Khedivial Government of the danger which they may have 
perceived, in order that that Government should take proper 
steps to insure the protection and the free use of the CanaL 
With the above amendments and modifications the Treaty 
was executed in October, 1888. The situation in which it 
leaves the Canal is a somewhat peculiar one. It is not “ inter- 
nationalised,” nor is it even in the full sense of the word 
"neutralised.” It is merely clothed, to quote a despatch of 
Lord Granville, with that neutrality “which attaches by 
international law to the territorial waters of a neutral State in 
which a right of innocent passage for belligerent vessels exists, 
but no right to commit any act of hostility.” To a Power 
which commands the sea these restrictions are innocuous. As 
she can prevent their being turned to their disadvantage, she 
should be under no temptation to violate them. How they 
would stand the strain of war under difficult conditions is 
another question. 
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THB CLOUD IN THE SOUTH 

The territorial dominion of our country and her power beyond 
seas have in the course of our history been extended often by 
unconscious and sometimes by unwilling hands ; but of all our 
Empire-builders QiudgH there has been none to compare 
in unreadiness and reluctancy with Mr Gladstone. It was the 
very irony of Fate that laid upon him, within the brief space of 
a five years’ administration, the double task of two military 
expeditions which, the one by its success and the other by its 
failure, have been the direct or indirect causes, first of the 
establishment, and afterwards of the extension, of British 
authority in Egypt. Alike by victory and by defeat, Mr 
Gladstone was fated to enlarge the borders of that Imperial 
power for which he was always anxious to apologise, and to 
increase the burden of those Imperial responsibilities which he 
always contemplated with dismay. His term of oflSce was 
scarce two years old when the British flag had been carried 
to the capital of Egypt ; it had still some months to run when 
he involved our name in a disgrace and our arms in a disaster 
which were ultimately to be effaced and avenged by planting 
that flag on the citadel of Khartum. His resolution to advance 
and his determination to retreat were equally fruitful in results 
which he cordially detested, and contributed equally to a policy 
which he had spent his life in denouncing. 

The end of the year 1882 was the dividing line between the 
period of advance and that of retreat. Arabics rebellion had 

been quelled ; the Khedive had been replaced upon his throne ; 
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order andV^iuthority had been restored in i^pt; and the 
unwilling performer of these exploits firmly and finally resolved 
to bring his career as a conqueror and pacificator to a close. 
Come what might he was determined to set his face as a 
flint against all military enterprise for the future. Events, 
however, were “in the saddle,” and were about to perform their 
well-known equestrian act of riding mankind. For among 
the things which might come in answer to the challenge 
“ come what might,” Mr Gladstone had not reckoned with the 
apparition of the Mahdi and the sudden outburst of the flames 
of fanatical insurrection in the Sudan. Out they burst, how- 
ever, and it became a question as to what efiect a conflagration 
enwrapping so large a portion of territory under the nominal 
sovereignty of the Khedive would have upon Mr Gladstone’s 
settled motive to abstain from further military adventures on 
behalf of h^pt. As was not unusual with him, his first 
impulse, to which he readily yielded, was to ignore the whole 
matter. General Hicks, a retired officer of the British army, 
and by all accounts a brave and capable soldier, was at that 
time in command of the garrison at Khartum. Should he 
or should he not organise and take command of an expedition 
for the purpose of reducing the rebellious Mahdists ? Mr 
Gladstone declmed to answer the question. He treated, and 
apparently regarded it, as no concern of ours. He actually 
seemed to be of opinion that a Government which we had 
taken under our tutelage at Cairo might, outside a certain 
radius from the capital, have its authority shattered and its 
armies annihilated without our being thereby compelled to 
take any action on our own account in the matter. General 
Hicks had been in the habit of reporting to Sir Edward Malet, 
our Consul-General at Cairo. Well, he might continue to do 
so if he liked, and Sir Edward might continue to deliver these 
communications to the Egyptian Government. By so doing 
he need incur no more responsibility than a postman. And 
this although the gallant English soldier who was about to 
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be sent to disaster and death showed pretty clearj^ in these 
despatches that he knew what was in store for him if he were 
ordered to sally forth, and that he thought the British Govern- 
ment should know it likewise! The British Government did 
not share his opinion. They were, apparently, not in the least 
interested in the question whether the forty thousand Egyptian 
troops then in the Sudan were or were not capable of re- 
establishing the authority of the Khedive over the whole or 
any part of that region; nor yet in the further question, 
whether the better way of attempting this was to concentrate 
all the available military strength of Egypt on the defence of 
Khartum and the Central Sudan, or to despatch thence a 
scratch expedition of hopelessly inferior soldiers into a wilder- 
ness overrun by a brave, active, and powerful enemy. 

The latter course wa*? adopted, and on the 9th of 
September, 1883, a wretched mob of half-drilled and wholly 
chicken-hearted fellahin set out from Khartum, under the 
command of Hicks Pasha, to try conclusions with the fanatical 
followers of the Mahdi — born fighters to a man, and as 
familiar with all the dangers and devices of desert warfare 
as their unfortunate adversaries were with the cultivation of 
the Nile-side plots from which they bad been dragged by 
the conscription. Their condition and their prospects of a 
successful campaign may be best judged from the account 
given of them by the special correspondent of an English 
journal, who shared their enterprise and their death. “ I am 
writing,” said O'Donovan, "under circumstances <!rhich bring 
me almost as near to death as it is possible to be, without being 
absolutely under sentence of execution, or in the throes of some 

deadly malady in company with cravens whom you 

expect to see run every moment and leave you behind to face 
the worst” 

A contest so unequal could have but one issue. Hicks Pasha 
and his army were known to have reached El Duem on 
September 24th; but after that they were no more seen 
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or heard of alive. They disappeared as completely as if 
swallowed up in the sands, leaving behind them no more 
vestige of their existence than remained of that army of 
Cambyses which had met with annihilation in the same des- 
perate region more than two thousand years before. Months 
afterwards a few survivors of the lance and firelock of the 
Dervishes straggled back into Cairo to tell the tale, and it 
then became known that on the 5th November, at Shekan — 
about two days* journey from their goal, El Obeid — they were 
surrounded by an overwhelming host of their savage enemies, 
and annihilated. 

For a little while there was some talk among the sanguine 
of the despatch of a second expeditionary force to retrieve 
the disaster, but the British Government would not for a 
moment entertain the idea. In the amplitude of his classical 
knowledge, if in nothing else, Mr Gladstone was equal to the 
occasion. He had the precedent of Cambyses at his fingers* 
ends, and subsequently quoted it with much edifying effect 
in the House of Commons. So far from favouring any 
resumption of the ofiensive against the Mahdists in the 
Sudan, the British Government were all eagerness to wash 
their hands of the whole troublesome business, which, of 
course, they could only do by directing the new Khedive to 
abandon the territory which was giving both him and them 
such an infinity of trouble. Major (now become Sir Evelyn) 
Baring had just been appointed Consul-General at Cairo in 
succession to Sir Edward Malet ; and almost his first im- 
portant official duty was the distasteful one of informing 
Tewfik Pasha of the decision of his British protectors. Baring 
had, of course, ample military support. General Stephenson, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and General Baker met unofficially at 
his house, and after a full discussion of the subject, expressed 
themselves unanimously of opinion, that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will find it impossible, with the force at present at 
their disposal, to hold the Sudan, and that it will eventually 
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be necessary, after withdrawing the garrisons, to fall brfck from 
Khartum on to Egypt proper. They think that Khartum 
should, if possible, be held sufficiently long to allow the 
more advanced posts and detached garrisons in the Sudan to 
rejoin.” 

“Impossible with the force at present at their disposal.” 
Therein lay the cardinal point of the whole of this expert 
judgment on the situation. The truth of the proposition, per se, 
was undeniable. The quality of the “ force at present at the 
disposal ” of the Egyptian Government had undergone a terribly 
conclusive test in the desert between Khartum and El Obeid ; 
and it was quite certain that with another thirty or forty 
thousand, or, in fact, with any number of soldiers of the same 
efficiency and morale, the Egyptian Government would indeed 
find it impossible to hold the Sudan. The only question 
was, whether it was or was not expedient for Great Britain to 
supply the lacking strength from its own military resources; 
and this question Mr Gladstone, as has been said, had already 
decided in the negative. All things considered, one cannot be 
surprised at his decision. He may have made too much of the 
sinister omen of Cambyses ; but we can see by the light of later 
knowledge that the reduction of the Dervishes — attacked as 
that task must necessarily have been attacked by us in those 
days, that is to say with practically no assistance from any 
native forces, and with none of the knowledge and experience 
subsequently acquired by us — would have been a truly 
formidable and most costly undertaking. The task which, after 
fifteen years laboriously spent in creating an efficient Egyptian 
army, and accumulating through an admirable Intelligence 
Department a map of invaluable information as to the strength 
and dispositions of our enemy, was accomplished with 
astonishing ease, would have been a very different matter in 
1883. That it would have to be performed by us some day or 
other might possibly have been foreseen — conceivably was 
foreseen by far-sighted observers on the spot; but one may 
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suspect that even if Mr Gladstone had foreseen it himself, it 
would not have influenced his resolution. The words of 
Hamlet — with whom as regards the attitude of his will towards 
certain unpleasant duties Mr Gladstone had much in common — 
contract a new significance in this connection — 

“ . . . the readiness is all.” 

Yes! the readiness is all in such cases, and of readiness in 
this case there was none. 

Sir Evelyn Baring was instructed to inform the Egyptian 
Government that the Sudan must be abandoned with all 
promptitude, and that any Minister who was not prepared to 
adopt this programme must go. The Prime Minister, Sherif 
Pasha, fell at once into the category, and resigned oflice. Riaz 
Pasha, who had been Minister of the Interior under Sherif, 
but who had resigned because he was not allowed to hang 
Arabi, could not be prevailed upon to take the retiring 
Minister’s place, and it was only after prolonged solicitation — 
accompanied, it is said, by a threat from Sir Evelyn Baring 
that if no Egyptian statesman would act he would himself 
come down to the public departments and keep the machinery 
of State going provisionally, at any rate, with his own hands — 
that Nubar Pasha was induced to accept a post to which so 
unpopular a task was attached. 

We are, however, somewhat anticipating the actual course 
of events. The resolution to evacuate the Sudan was taken 
by the Government in the latter days of November 1883. 
Sherif Pasha’s resignation was not handed in until January 
1884, and between these two dates a momentous step of policy 
had been determined on by the Cabinet in London. It was, 
in fact, at this critical juncture that they arrived at the most 
fateful and, indeed, as it proved, the most fatal decision of 
their career. 

When they instructed the Khedive to abandon the Sudan, 
and to delineate the southern frontier of his territory for the 
future by an imaginary line drawn through Wady Haifa, 
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neap the Second Cataract of the Nile, they were presumably 
aware that the withdrawal from a territory by its former ruler 
is not quite so simple a matter as the d6m4nmgemtrd of a house- 
holder, or even the surrender of possession of a private 
landowner’s estate. There were such things to be considered 
as populations and garrisons, neither of which could quite 
properly be left to extermination by the incoming tenants. 
But though presumably aware of these facts, the Govern- 
ment appear not to have realised their grave import, at any 
rate at the earlier stages of the affair. Although, as has 
been noted, their ‘‘advice” as regards the evacuation of the 
Sudan had been conveyed to the Khedive in November 
1883, it does not seem to have occurred to them until the 
following January that His Highness had, according to the 
proverb, “ got a wolf by the ears,” and that to tell him to let 
go, and have nothing more to do with the animal, was almost 
as much a counsel of perfection as to exhort him to hold on. 
By this time, in fact, they had begun to appreciate the 
diflficulty in which the Egyptian Goverifment were placed 
as regards the withdrawal of the Khedive's subjects and 
soldiery from the abandoned territory. If the latter were 
not strong enough to hold the Sudan against the Mahdists, 
were they strong enough to escort the former out of it in 
safety ? Nay, was it even in their power to make their own 
way back to the frontier of the reduced Egypt, through the 
encircling hosts of their foe ? And if not, how were they to 
be helped to do so ? Or were they to be helped at all ? Could 
a British Government hope to reconcile British public opinion 
to their compelling the Khedive by “ advice,” which was notori- 
ously equivalent to command, to leave a number of the 
garrisons and a large body of the civil population to be 
slaughtered or enslaved by a host of barbarians, without an 
attempt to rescue them? On the whole, Ministers were of 
opinion that they could not 

In such a dilemma the suggestion that ^fter all, the 
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garrisons and populations might possibly be extricated by 
pacific means must have seemed like balm in Gilead to 
our distracted Ministers, especially when accompanied by 
the specific indication of a person presumably able to perform 
the feat. From whom that indication was originally received 
will always, perhaps, remain a mystery. Some have attributed 
the idea of inviting General Gordon's intervention to one of 
the Ministers themselves ; others profess to have traced it to 
the editor of a (then) sensational evening newspaper. Certain 
however it is, that no sooner had the idea suggested itself, or 
been suggested to Mr Gladstone and his colleagues, than it 
became even as the straw to the drowning man. Lord Granville, 
who was the first to become possessed of it, proceeded at once 
to summon a committee of the Cabinet, consisting of such 
of its members as happened to be in town. Lord Wolseley 
telegraphed to Gordon (who was then in Brussels, conferring 
with the king of the Belgians on the subject of a proposed 
mission to the Congo) to come to England at once. This he 
did, arriving in London at 6 A.M. on 16th January, and after 
a prolonged interview with Lord Wolseley he attended the com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, consisting, it is understood, of Lord 
Hartington and Lord Northbrook, together with the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Charles Dilke. What passed at the interview has been thus 
concisely summarised by Gordon himself in a private letter : — 

At noon lie, Wolseley, c<anie to me and took me to the Ministers. He 
went in and talked to the Ministers, and came back and said : ‘‘ Her 
Majestv’^s Government want you to undertake this. Government are 
determined to evacuate the Sudan, for they will not guarantee future 
govenimeiit Will you go and do it?” I said “Yes.” He said “Go in,” 
I went in and saw them. They said, “ Did Wolseley tell you our orders ?” 
I said “Yes.” I said, “You will not guarantee future government of the 
Sudan, and you wish me to go up to evacuate now?” They said “Yes,” 
and it was over, and I left at 8 p.m. for Calais. 

So laconic a commission to perform the impossible is 
probably not elsewhere to be found on historic record. Gordon, 
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perhaps, has somewhat too severely summarised; and it may 
be tliat some brief reference was made to tihte practicability or 
otherwise of the task which the Government desired'to impose 
upon him. But it is only fair to them to remember that any 
mi^vings which they might have expressed on this point 
would in all probability have been easily allayed. After all, 
they were talking to an expert, and a renowned expert, in 
Central African affairs, and moreover to one who, as we now 
know, was at that time profoundly convinced of his own 
influence over the Sudanese tribes, and who no doubt firmly 
believed tiiat on his reappearance among them they would, 
many of them, desert the Mahdi’s standard to rally to their 
former Governor. 

This, however, was not the opinion at Cairo. The Egyptian 
Government, our Consul-General reported, were “very much 
averse to employing General Gordon, mainly on the ground 
that the movement in the Sudan being religious, the appoint- 
ment of a Christian in high command would probably alienate, 
the tribes who remain faithful.” Vigorous pressure, however, 
was applied from Downing Street to induce them to waive 
their objections, and they at last gave way. Gordon, however, 
who had started from England with the intention of going 
straight to Suakin, changed his destination cn route, while, 
curiously enough, it was eoincidently changed for him by 
our Consul-General after his journey had commenced. Sir 
Evelyn Baring telegraphed, expressing his satisfaction at 
Gordon’s appointment, but adding: "I am of opinion that it 
would be useless for these officers to proceed to Suakin, as 
General Baker is doing all that can be done in that quarter 
with the means at his disposal They (that is General Gordon 
and his companions) should first come to Cairo, and after 
discussing matters with myself and others proceed to Khar- 
tum.” Pursuant to these arrangements, Gordon arrived at 
Cairo in the last week of January, and on the 26th of the 
month started from it for the city from which he was never 
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to return. At Korosko he quitted the Nile, to take that short 
cut across the desert which saves the huge loop of the river 
between korosko and Abu Hamed. The lonely figure of our 
heroic envoy faring silently over the silent sands to his doom 
has inspired one of the most brilliant of our sculptors with 
the idea of a nobly impressive statue, and it will long live 
in the imagination and the memory of the English people. 

The chapter of our history which opens with the entry of 
Gordon into the palace of Khartum, and closes with the march 
of the bloodthirsty Dervishes into the captured stronghold, is 
at once so glorious and so shameful, that if an Englishman 
were endowed with the power denied to the gods, of undoing 
the past, he might well hesitate whether to preserve or to 
destroy it. One would not willingly part with the inspiring 
story of Gordon’s high-souled heroism, even to efface the record 
of that official cowardice, apathy, and irresolution to which he 
owed his fate. And we should hold the faster by the nobler 
* memory, because Time, which only adds to its sanctity and 
splendour, has done something to mitigate the pain with 
which its baser side is recalled. The halo of Gordon’s martyr- 
dom grows more luminous with the years ; while, although we 
do not and cannot forgive the default of those who allowed 
the sacrifice to be consummated, we understand it better, and 
are thus nearer to that full comprehension which, in the pro- 
found French saying, is but another word for pardon. Had 
the Ministers been capable of appreciating the character of their 
emissary, had they been able to measure the heights of his 
chivalry and to plumb the depths of his resolve, we cannot 
doubt that they would have realised the true proportions of 
the emergency, and have perceived and taken the path of duty 
before it was too late. 

But we can see now that beneath and apart from all its 
other circumstances and conditions, the tacit compact between 
the Government and Gordon was initiated by a tragic mis- 
understanding. They believed, as he believed, that the mission 
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on which he was despatched was essentially a pacific one. 
They entertained, as did he also, the disastrous illusion that 
the revolted tribesmen of the Sudan would prove amenable to 
his conciliatory influence. Where they parted company with 
him was in holding — what he indignantly repudiated — the 
view that on proof of the hopelessness of his project of 
pacification he would regard his mission as at an end. And 
they were separated from him still further by their assump- 
tion that if in the prosecution of that mission he should have 
given any pledges of protection and rescue to the garrisons and 
people of the Sudan, he would be prepared, as they would be, to 
treat all such pledges as purely conditional, and subject to the 
proviso that they could be made good by the method of 
amicable negotiation with the enemy. What they could not 
anticipate or even conceive was that Gordon would treat these 
pledges as unconditional, inviolable, sacred, and that he would 
even regard them as binding, not only upon himself, but 
morally also upon the Power in whose name he had given 
them ; that he would press the Government of that Power 
with untiring insistence to make them good, and that if British 
Ministers disavowed them, and declined or neglected to rescue 
the men whom, as their representative, he had promised to 
rescue, he at least would not desert them, but would remain 
among them and die with them at his post. 

This determination of their devoted envoy they never under- 
stood, nor even, until it was too late, believed him seriously 
and inflexibly bent upon executing it. Up to the very moment 
before he was surrounded in Khartum and cut off from all 
communication with the outer world, they were still coquetting 
with the hope that he would be prevailed upon to provide for 
his personal safety by withdrawing from the city ; and for 
as long as was possible, and much longer than was prudent, 
they even resisted — or at any rate Mr Gladstone resisted — the 
overwhelming evidence that such a withdrawal, even if he were 
willing to assent to it, had become impracticable. In other 
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words, after obstinately, and in the teeth of his repeated assur- 
ances, refusing to believe that he would not retire when he 
could, they adhered as obstinately to the belief that he could 
retire when as a matter of fact he could not In short, the 
gravamen of their error lay not in sending Gordon on a quasi- 
diplomatic mission into a distracted region which could not 
possibly be dealt with by diplomatic methods, for they might 
well be excused for believing what their experienced emissary 
believed himself : it lay in their stubborn refusal to recognise 
the rapid development of that quasi - diplomatic mission into 
a warlike operation ; to acknowledge, what was plain to all the 
world, that their ambassador had become a mere beleaguered 
soldier fighting for his life against an overwhelming swarm of 
enemies ; and to undertake until too late those plain duties of 
support and relief which this change in the situation had im- 
posed upon them. 

Yet they could not pretend that they had been left long in 
ignorance of their new obligation. Gordon reached Khartum 
on the 18th of February, 1884, and before he had been there 
eight days he had discovered the impracticability of the policy 
of pacification. On the 28th of the month he wrote to Sir 

Evelyn Baring: “If Egypt is to be quiet, Mahdi must be 

smashed up, Keraember that once Khartum belongs to 
Mahdi, the task will be far more difficult. ... I repeat that 
evacuation is possible ; but you will feel effect in I^ypt, and 
will be forced to enter into a far more serious affair to 

guard Egypt.” And later he writes: “I shall leave you the 

indelible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of Sennaar, 
Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with the certainty that you will 
eventually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under great 
difficulties if you would retain peace in Egypt.” 

Another, and a pathetic proof of Gordon’s consciousness of 
his impotence for conciliatory purposes is to be found in his 
application to the Cairo Government for the assistance of 
Zebehr Pasha. Zebehr was a man infamous as the largest 
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dealer engaged in the Sudanese slave-traffic, and Gordon had 
from him bitter cause for enmity five years before, by the 
execution of his son Suleiman as a rebel. On the day of his 
departure from Cairo, Gordon had an interview with him at 
the Consul-General’s house, and the report of their conference, 
as published in a Blue Book, sliowed that he still cherished 
animosity against the man who had not only sentenced his 
son to death, but had confiscated the father’s property as the 
punishment of his proved complicity in Suleiman’s revolt. 
Yet Gordon earnestly pressed to have Zebehr sent to Khartum, 
as the only man whose influence seemed at all likely to counter- 
balance that of the Mahdi with the Sudanese tribes. Baring’s 
objections, at first very strong to this proposal, were in the 
end overcome by Gordon’s insistence, and he consented to 
recommend the appointment to the authorities in Downing 
Street But the Government shrank from the unpopularity 
of the step, and a prompt protest from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society effectually knocked the project on the 
head. Gordon was to be left to face his formidable task alone. 

Events, meanwhile, were occurring in the desert region 
between Khartum and the Bed Sea which, though they 
redounded to the honour of the British arms, contributed in 
no small measure, in the opinion of one highly competent 
authority, to render Gordon’s position desperate. The expedi- 
tion from Suakin had been despatched some time before his 
arrival at Khartum. On 29th February General Graham 
defeated the Dervishes at El Teh, and on 13th March, a week 
or so after the appointment of Zebehr Pasha had been defini- 
tively vetoed by the Government, “ the door of peace,” according 
to Sir William Butler, was slammed at the battle of Tamai. 
Indecisive defeats like these served only to infuriate a savage 
enemy, whom the victors were too undecided of counsel to 
overawe and subdue. 

Still, the Government, however firmly resolved not to 
undertake the task of “smashing up the Mahdi,” might at 
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least have been expected to use their successes on the Suakin 
side of Egypt as a means of opening up communication with 
their emissary, and of affording him effective military support. 
They had come, indeed, to the parting of the ways. Up to 
this moment it was still possible for them to avoid the abyss 
of discredit towards which events and their own half-hearted 
counsels were hurrying them. And the loyal and honourable 
course was faithfully pointed out to them by Her Majesty’s 
representative at Cairo. ‘‘The question,” wrote Sir Evelyn 
Baring, on 28th March, “ now is, how to get General Gordon 
and Colonel Stewart away from Khartum.” And he con- 
tinues : — 

Unless any unforeseen circumstances should occur to change the situa- 
tion, only two solutions seem to l>e possible. The first is to trust to General 
Gordon being able to maintain himself at Khartum till the autumn, when, 
by reason of the greater quantity of 'water, it w^ould be less difficult to con- 
duct oi)erations on the Suakin-Berber road than it is at present. This he 
might, perhaps, be able to do, but it of course involves running a great 
risk. The only other plan is to send a portion of General Graham’s army 
to Berber with instructions to open up communication with Khartum. 
There would be very great difficulty in getting to Berber ; but if the road 
we>re once open it might be done by sending small detachments. General 
Gordon is evidently expecting help from Suakin, and he has ordered 
messengers to be sent along the road from Berber to asceitain whether any 
English force is advancing. 

Then follow two sentences which will for ever stand on 
damning record against the Government to which they were 
addressed : — 

Under present circumstances I think that an effort should he made to 
help General Gordon from Suakin, if it is at all a possible measure. 
General Stephe.iison and Sir Evelyn Wood, while admitting the very 
great risk to the health of the troops, besides the extraordinary military 
risks, are of opinion that the undeitaking is possible. They think that 
Geneiul Graliam should be further consulted. We all consider that how- 
ever difficult the operations from Suakin may be, they are more practicable 
than any operations from Korosko and along the Nile. 

How did the British Grovernment reply to these representa- 
tions, which to men of any foresight and resolution would have 
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been read as the most solemn of warnings? Lord Granville 
replied in an elaborate despatch covering several pages of a 
Blue Book, and constituting from beginning to end one long 
uneasy plea for continued inaction. Ministers had, of course, 
taken steps to fortify themselves, as it is always easy enough to 
do, with expert opinions adverse to those of the military authori- 
ties who were on the spot, and incomparably better able to judge 
of the question than even the best informed of their professional 
brethren at home. The Government, said Lord Granville, had 
very carefully considered the demand for a military demonstra- 
tion by a British force at Berber ; they would not have willingly 
refused it, coming from General Gordon, with the additional 
weight of your concurrence ; but ” — and here follow the 
"regulation” objections which had been fully considered by 
our responsible military advisers in Egypt, and, with full 
recognition of their gravity, overruled — “the distance, the 
nature of the country to be traversed, and, above all, the climate, 
render the march of a British force to Berber at the present 
season an undertaking so diflScult as to be almost impracticable. 
For a large body of European troops of all arms, the military 
authorities regard the expedition as impossible ; while for a 
small force of cavalry to undertake the expedition without 
support or communications, in the face of possible opposition 
by lai^ely superior numbers, would be an extremely hazardous 
venture, and might in the end prove useless.” 

But the real, the fatal, reason for the Government’s refusal of 
assistance was to be found, not in these laboriously excogitated 
excuses for inaction, but in the significant sentences which 
follow, and which show that the Ministerial Micawter was 
simply waiting, as for many weeks to come he continued to 
wait, for " something to turn up.” 

The condition of aifairs does not appear to be such as to call for 
measures attended by so much risk, and entailing possibly a great loss 
of life, and certainly laige exi)enditure. There is reason to hope that the 
successful operations of General Graliam in tlie neighbourhood of Suakin 
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may have wiped away the unfortunate impression produced by the defeat 
of the Egyptian troops, and may enable the road from Suakin to Berber 
to be opened by the friendly action of the tribes without the necessity of 
further military measures. It is understood that Khartum is provisioned 
for six months, and that its present garrison is sufficient for its security 
during that period from any attack by the Arab tribes^ who are without 
artillery. 

It is curious to note the reliance of the Government — if a 
“ reason to hope ” can be regarded as reliance — ^in the beneficial 
effect of the very events which strike Sir William Butler as 
having in all probability sealed Gordon’s doom. General 
Graham’s successful operations in the neighbourhood of Suakin 
might, Lord Granville thinks, enable the Berber road to be 
opened **by the friendly action of the tribes.” But of what 
tribes ? Of the tribes who had been cut up and routed by 
General Graham’s force ? It does not seem a very hopeful 
way of securing their friendly action ; while as to any other 
tribes who might have been willing to help us but for their 
fear of the Mahdists, it surely should not have been necessary 
to point out to any intelligent person that such potential friends 
were not likely to be converted into actual helpers by the policy 
of slaughter and scuttle ; ” that nothing would induce them to 
rally to us short of a well-grounded conviction that the British 
forces under General Graham intended to follow up their 
“ successful operations ” by clearing the whole country of their 
savage enemies, from Khartum to the littoral of the Bed Sea. 

This long despatch of Lord Granville under date of 29th 
March was in effect Gordon’s death-warrant Whatever was 
to be done to save him from beleaguerment in Khartum 
should have been done during the next fortnight at latest 
He could only be succoured from the side of Suakin, and tlie 
British forces by which the Dervishes had been again and 
again defeated in that region should have been ordered to 
act at once. The Government, however, had made up their 
minds to accept any responsibility except that of “further 
military operations,” They were hoping, as we have seen, 
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that some miracle would happen to relieve them of the 
necessity for action; that the ferocious fanatics of the False 
Prophet would all of a sudden be converted into ‘‘friendly 
tribes;” that Khartum, “provisioned for six months,” would 
develop unsuspected defensive strength ; or lastly — and to 
this hope no doubt they clung more tenaciously than to 
any other — that something would “turn up.” But as the 
Aveeks wore on and no news arrived of any change in the 
situation, they began to grow uneasy. What if, after all, 
the “condition of affairs” was such as really to call for 
the action which Lord Granville, on the 28th of March, had 
represented to be premature. Comfortable as it was to hold 
this opinion about measures “ attended with much risk ” and 
“entailing, possibly, a great loss of life, and certainly large 
expenditure,” the consequences of being mistaken in that 
opinion, and thereby becoming responsible for the death of a 
national hero would be quite the reverse of comfortable. 
Governments had been driven from office for less ; and it was 
unpleasant to think that if the Mahdists captured and slaugh- 
tered Gordon, the second Gladstone Administration might 
actually fall before a vote of censure in the House of Commons. 
Lord Granville became so uneasy from a month's pondering 
these considerations, that on the 23rd April he thus unfolded 
his mind in a telegram to Sir Evelyn Baring : — 

Gordon should ))e at once informed in cipher by several messengers at 
some intervals between each, through Dongola as well as Berber, or in such 
other way as may on the spot be deemed most promjit and certain, that he 
should keep us informed to the best of his ability, not only as to immediate, 
but as to any prospective danger at Khailum ; that, to be prej>ared for 
any such danger, he advise us as to the force necessary in order to secure 
his removal, its amount, character, route of ;iccess to Khartum, and time 
of operation ; tliat we do not propose to supply him with Turkish or other 
force for the purpose of undertaking military expeditions, such being 
beyond the scope of the commission he holds, and at variance with the 
pacific policy which was the purpose of his miasion to the Sudan ; and 
that, if with this knowledge he continues at Khartum, he should state to 
us the cause and the intention with which he so continues. 
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The last question was, as a matter oHact, superfluous. Gordon 
had, a fortnight before, informed Baring of the cause of his 
continuing at Khartum. He had already begun to contemplate 
his falling into the hands of the Mahdists as a well-defined 
if not a near possibility, and he writes characteristically that 
he does not see the fun of being caught here, to walk about 
the streets as a Dervish for years with sandalled feet ; not that 
(2?. V,) I will ever be taken alive ; but,” he adds : — 

It would be the climax of meanness, after I had borrowed money from 
the people here, and had called upon them to sell their grain at a low 
price, etc., to go and abandon them without making any effort to redress 
them ; and I feel sure that, whatever you may feel diplomatically, I have 
your support — and that of every man professing himself a gentleman — in 
private. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to point out that this is language 
to which official ears are wholly unaccustomed, and that it 
transfers official communications to an entirely unfamiliar region. 
We cannot be surprised that Her Majesty's Government — to 
whom we know for a fact that it was transmitted over the wire 
on April 18th — preferred to take no notice of it whatever. It 
would have been impossible for Lord Granville — a gentleman 
himself in every sense of the word — to deny the correctness of 
the standard of conduct to which Gordon here declared his in- 
tention of conforming, and to which he claimed conformity from 
every man professing himself a gentleman.” And on the other 
liand it would have been diflficult to the point of impossibility for 
the Foreign Secretary to declare with blunt cynicism that in 
his official capacity he could neither observe this standard of con- 
duct himself nor recognise any duty on the part of his agents 
to fulfil its obligatioils. Za 2 )olitiquc yCa pas (Tentrailles is a 
maxim wWch many kind-hearted statesmen have brought them- 
selves to accept and to act upon ; but few of those who are 
prepared to deny any place in politics to policy would be 
equally willing to exclude honour. 

Lord Granville, therefore, acted wisely, or, at any rate, 
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naturally enough, in absolutely ignoring Gordon’s appeal to 
the gentleman*s code of ethics, and in discussing Gordon’s 
withdrawal from Khartum calmly in a despatch written four 
days later as though no such appeal had ever been brought to 
his knowledge. But, though he refrained from noticing it in 
the sense of remarking upon it, he might, and ought to have 
noticed it in the sense of taking note of it. It was a thing to be 
remembered, if it could not be (and indeed all the more because 
it could not be) answered. For nothing could have given 
Mr Gladstone and his colleagues a clearer intimation — or rather 
a more significant reminder — ^of what manner of man he was with 
whom they had to do. If they had hitherto underestimated 
the element of selfless chivalry in his nature, they had no 
longer any shred of excuse for their miscalculation. From that 
hour forward they might have dismissed from their minds the 
vain imagination of his willingness in the last resort to save 
himself by the abandonment of those whom he had come to 
save; and once assured of what they should have been con- 
vinced of long before — that he would die at his post if they failed 
to relieve him — the urgency of timely action and the danger of 
delay might possibly have appeared to them in a very 
different light. 

This, however, was not to be; indeed, if they had only 
now been awakened to this full sense of their responsibilities, 
it would have been too late, not indeed to extricate Gordon, 
but to prevent him from being taken in the toils. Nothing, 
as has been said, could have prevented tliat save prompt and 
vigorous action taken immediately after the battle of Tamai. 
But the precious weeks between the 13th of March and the end of 
the month were allowed to slip unused away; and from the 
beginning of April events moved rapidly forward to the isola- 
tion of our doomed emissary. On the 9th of the mouth the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province fell into the power of the Dervishes, 
and on the 19th, three days after Gordon had penned his 
indignant bequest to the Government of " the indelible disgrace 
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of abandoning the garrisons of Sennaar, Kassala, Berber, and 
Dongola,” all communication with Khartum was cut off. Yet 
another month of silence was to pass while the hosts of the 
Mahdi were gathering round the city. On the 19th of May 
Berber fell, and with it disappeared the last possibility of 
employing that stronghold as a ^oi%t d'appui for any future 
attempt at the relief of Khartum. Its capture was a striking 
event, and ranks, naturally perhaps on that account, as one of 
the landmarks in this sombre history ; but as a matter of fact 
its fate had months before been irrevocably sealed. The date 
of real importance is the 19th of the previous month, when 
the Dervish hordes completed the investment of the city of 
Khartum. From that day until within a week of the final 
catastrophe no word or sign reached his countrymen from 
the devoted prisoner within its walls. More than one plan 
of communication with him was suggested from time to time 
by the distracted Governnient. On the 15th of May Lord 
Granville telegraphed to Cairo to know if delivery of a message 
to Gordon could be assured by expenditure of money, or 
communication be made by means of Zebehr or Hassan Pasha. 
To this Mr Egerton replied over the wire that “ Zebehr would 
find a man to go to Khartum for £50 down, and £400 for 
bringing answer within fifty days. Shall I agree ? And the 
answer ran : Her Majesty’s Government agree to the proposal, 
and would be prepared to double the amount offered, if the 
man returned within thirty days. They would, however, wish 
the messenger to delay his departure until you have received 
a further message for General Gordon, which will be tele- 
graphed to you.” 

This further message was a curious one. It amplified the 
despatch of the 23rd of April to the extent of recognising for 
the first time that there were people in the Sudan to whom 
Gordon conceived himself to be bound, and Lord Granville 
writes : — 

As the original plan for the evacuation of the Sudan has been dropped, 

F 
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and an aggressive operation cannot be undertaken with the countenance of 
Her Majesty's Government, General Gordon is enjoined to consider, and 
either to report upon or, if possible, to adopt at the earliest moment 
measures for his own removal and for that of the Egyptians at Khartum 
who have suffered for him, or who have served him faithfully, including 
their wives and children, by whatever rt>ute he may consider best, having 
especial regard for his own safety and that of the other British subjects. 

What reception their instructions would have had from 
Gordon we do not know. Probably they would have elicited 
from him a few such caustic remarks as were provoked by 
Mr Egerton’s telegram in much the same terms of an earlier 
date, but it never reached him. The ininner whom Zebehr 
was to have provided to go to Khartum for £50 down, and 
£400 for bringing answer within fifty days, and £800 if within 
thirty days, was not to be found, or if he was, Zebehr did not 
care to produce him. No message was sent, no reward was 
earned. The silence remained unbroken and tlie veil unlifted, 
until the belated expedition under Sir Charles Wilson sighted 
Grordon's steamers at Metemmeh just four days before his death. 



CHAPTEE VI 


THE STORY OF KHARTUM 

From the 19th April, 1884, to the 26th January, 1885, run 282 
days ; and thus long was the period of what, were one speaking 
of any other man than Gordon, one would have called his 
agony. Many a soldier who would have calmly and even 
joyously faced death on the battlefield might have broken 
down under the strain of those months of terrible suspense. 
At no time could it have seemed certain to the beleaguered 
soldier that his rescue was impossible ; yet at no time could he 
have sustained himself in hours of weariness and depression 
by the belief that it was probable, still less that it was near. 
Not to know the worst, yet at the same time to lack all 
encouragement to hope for the best, is an ordeal equally well 
calculated to dash the spirits of the sanguine and to sap the 
fortitude of the strong. The cheerfulness of many a mercurial 
spirit would have sunk under it; the patience of many a 
sterner temperament would have given way ; and, to both alike, 
the temptation to end it all by some desperate act of self- 
exposure might well have proved irresistible. 

But Gordon, whether on the more serious or the lighter side 
of his character, was not like other men. To the moral support 
of a courage which nothing could daunt, and an endurance 
proof against all trials, he added intellectual resources of com- 
posed, of cheerful, nay, of humorous reflection, which the 
happiest and securest of his far-off fellow-countrymen might 
with reason have envied him. The daily record of his inner 
life during those long months of waiting has been preserved 
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for tis in journals which are almost as precious a possession of 
the English race as his memory and his example. In the 
solitude of his confinement he had abundant leisure to speculate 
on the future of the distracted region to which he had come to 
die, and ample opportunity to review with penetrating insight, 
and a spice of not unkindly satire, the characters and conduct 
of those official personages with whom he had lately had to do, 
and even to add here and there touches of humorous self- 
portraiture which are, perhaps, the most interesting of all. 
Never did condemned man leave behind him a diary which, 
while bearing such high testimony to his deeper qualities of 
self-devotion and religious faith, gave at the same time so 
delightful a picture of the man. 

But it is time to turn from the contemplation of Gordon in 
his lonely vigil at Khartum, to the less elevating spectacle 
presented by Her Majesty’s Government at Westminster. Let 
us for a moment recall one or two incidents and dates. It was 
on the 19th April, 1884, that communication with Khartum was 
finally cut off, and it was precisely on the same day of the 
following month that the fall of Berber extinguished the last 
possibility of adopting what all the most competent authorities 
agreed in pronouncing the most hopeful scheme of relief. But 
even before the earlier of these events, the position of Gordon 
had begun to arouse anxiety in the House of Commons — a 
feeling which, if it had been much less legitimate than it was, 
would probably not have been allowed by Lord Bandolph 
Churchill and the Fourth Party to languish for lack of stimulus. 
As early as the 16th March, indeed, the leader of that party had 
endeavoured to induce the House to refuse its assent to the 
third reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill before “ receiving 
further information as to the military operations in the Sudan, 
the position of General Gordon at Khartum, and the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt Proper." In the course of 
the slashing speech which Lord i^ndolph had always ready on 
such occasions, he asked “ which of the two policies were the 
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Government going to adopt — the ‘ rescue ’ or the ‘ retire ’ ? ” and 
added the following significant words: — “ There was one rescue 
which the Government, if they did not adopt it very soon, 
would be compelled to adopt, or they would have to make way 
for others — the rescue of General Gordon. He did not believe 
that even honourable Members who were in favour of a pacific 
policy carried to an extravagant degree would object to strong 
measures being taken without delay for the rescue of General 
Gordon. If the matter were left to chance, and General Gordon 
were sacrificed, owing to the neglect, and indifiference, and 
callousness, and heartlessness of the Government, then they 
would not keep their seats for twenty-four hours after the 
news was known.” The event showed that Lord Randolph 
considerably over-rated the swiftness of the retribution which 
overtook the Government, and, of course, he could not foresee 
that it would take the grotesque shape of a defeat on a question 
of taxing alcoholic liquors; but their punishment, though 
delayed, was unmistakable. 

For the next five or six weeks the Government were plied 
almost nightly with questions as to the position of Gordon 
and the tenor of the advices which they received from him ; and 
it was on the 21st of April, two days after his complete isolation, 
that Mr Gladstone, compelled at last to make a partial avowal 
of the gravity of the situation, drew one of the subtlest and 
most famous of all his subtle distinctions. After describing 
the condition of Shendy and Berber as reported to him in the 
latest despatches from Cairo, the Prime Minister said that 
with regard to Khartum itself, the information contained in 
their last telegram from General Gordon was, so far as the 
question of Gordon’s position was concerned, in complete con- 
currence with what had reached them from Sir Evelyn Baring, 
“the general effect being, according to the expression used, 
that he is hemmed in — that is to say, that there are bodies 
of hostile troops in the neighbourhood forming a more or less 
complete chain around it I draw a distinction between that 
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and the town being surrounded, which would bear technically 
a very different meaning.” Whether, however, there was much 
practical difference in the meaning would depend upon whether 
the **more or less complete chain” of hostile forces around 
Khartum was, as a matter of fact, a “more” or a “less” 
complete one, and as such matter of fact we know now, at 
any rate, that it was complete enough to prevent any com- 
munication with Gordon for the next nine months, and, indeed, 
until the eve of his death at his post 

On the following night, and again a week later, the 
Grovemment were interrogated as to their adhesion to the 
opinion that the “ position of General Gordon is one of security 
at Khartum,” and with the same unsatisfactoiy result. On 
the 1st May the Prime Minister was asked in so many words 
whether he was able to state to the House when the Govern- 
ment intended to send an expedition for the relief of General 
Gordon. Mr Gladstone replied that he had no statement to 
make on the subject. On the following day Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach gave notice of a motion expressive of the regret of tlie 
House to find that “the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government has not tended to promote the success of General 
Gordon’s mission, and that even such steps as may l>e neces- 
sary to secure his personal safety are still delayed.” The 
debate upon it opened on the 12th of March, and it was in the 
course of Mr GJadstoue’s reply to the speech of the mover 
that he uttered the memorable and often quoted declaration 
that an attempt to put down the Mahdist iiiHurrection in the 
Sudan would be a “war of conquest agaiust a people rightly 
struggling to be free.” It was, he said, the duty of the Govern- 
ment to ask Gordon’s “ advice and opinion ” (the advice of a 
man who had been nearly two months cut off from all com- 
munication with them !) “ as to the best mode and circum- 
stances, and form and time of affording him succour, should 
the necessity arise.” The motion was defeated, but the 
Government, considering their then strength in the House 
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of Commons, had, comparatively speaking, a narrow escape. 
Their majority fell to twenty-eight, and probably they re- 
cognised from that moment that, whatever their own individual 
prepossessions or collective differences on the question might 
be, Parliamentary supported by national purpose would 
eventually compel them to take action. 

Nevertheless, they still delayed even the definite announce- 
ment of their willingness to do so. On the 27th May Mr 
Gladstone parried with generalities a question put to him 
as to whether any actual preparations had been made up 
to that date to organise an expedition for the relief of 
Greneral Gordon. Lord Hartington’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion was a little more reassuring, but not much. In answer 
to an ironical suggestion by Lord Randolph Churchill that 
the Government would begin in October to think what 
measures of relief could be taken, the Secretary for War said : 
*^The Government are thinking now, and have long been 
thinking, what measures they could take for the relief of 
General Gordon.” 

On the 11th July the Government were again questioned, and 
on the 18th J uly they were pressed to say whether they “ still 
considered it inexpedient to take steps for the relief of General 
Gordon,” but in each case without effect. And up to the 
very last day of the session of 1884 their replies were in the 
same strain. They contented themselves with taking a vote 
of credit, for the purpose — ^as Lord Hartington put it in 
answer to a question addressed to him on the 11th August — of 
“putting themselves in a position, if necessary, to adopt 
measures for the relief of General Grordon,” and at the present 
time, added the Secretary for War, they were “ taking active 
measures in discharge of their responsibility.” Not till after 
Parliament had risen did it become a matter of public know- 
ledge that this phrase of Lord Hartington's meant the 
despatch of a relief expedition, and the second week in August 
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had expired before its precise nature and the modm opercmdi 
were announced to the world. 

For the Government, after having spent, say, half the time 
between the 19th April and the 12th August in resisting the 
project of an expedition, had consumed the remainder of their 
sixteen weeks in debating its character and route. That this 
latter question was an eminently debatable one is true ; but the 
truth is, unfortunately, one which only strengthens the con- 
demnation of those who so long delayed to consider it Ac- 
cording to one set of authorities tlie true and only way to 
relieve Khartum was by railway from Suakin to Berber. 
To this view another body of experts was vehemently opposed. 
That route, they pointed out, had many mountains, with passes 
three and four thousand feet above sea-level, while for distances 
of eighty miles it ran through a waterless region, with the 
enemy swarming around each terminus of the proposed line. 
Such a railway would, they contended, take two years’ campaign 
and two years’ labour to make. Nature, on the other band, 
had pointed out the proper route of advance, namely, by a 
river which in its long reaches of open water afforded easy 
transport for men and stores, and, even at its most difficult 
cataract, insured to an expedition that first necessary of desert 
warfare — water. 

It was undeniably right and proper that these two con- 
tending opinions should be carefully weighed, one against the 
other, only the process should have been completed some three 
months before. It was not untO the 12th August that the plan 
of a boat expedition, first advocated many weeks earlier by Lord 
Wolseley, and often urged by him during the intervening period, 
was at last sanctioned. The vote of credit for the expenses of 
the campaign had been obtained, as we have seen, during the 
last days of the session, and on the 26th August Lord Wolseley 
was formally appointed to its command. 

Another month, however, had to elapse before the boats 
destined to carry the men and food over the cataracts were 
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begiiiBing to arrive at Alexandria, while the troops intended 
to form the column which was to march from the bend of 
the river at Korti across the desert to Metemmeh had not 
yet left England. The day on which the first transport of 
the relief-expedition steamed away from our shores — the 10th 
September — was one of ill-omen for the future of the enterprise ; 
for it was on that very day that the ill-fated Stewart and 
Power started up the Nile in the Ahhas with Gordon’s des- 
patches, on a journey which was to end in the slaughter of 
the two messengers by the Dervishes, the destruction of the 
steamer, and the capture of the papers, among which unluckily 
were some which gave the fullest details of all stores and 
food remaining in the city up to the 9th September, with 
the exact strength of the garrisr)n and population still sur- 
viving. Then it became possible for the Dervishes to calculate 
to a day how long Khartum would hold out, and from that 
time forth the siege, which had till then been slack, was ever 
more and more closely pressed. 

September waned and expired while the expedition was 
still laboriously getting under way, and the first, the second, 
the third week of October passed before it had completed the 
first of the three stages of its journey. On the 21st of the 
month it was still at Wady Haifa, struggling with difficulties 
of transport, lack of coal, and administrative hitches. Two 
hundred boats had reached this point, but were still waiting 
at the foot of the Second Cataract, and November was nearly 
a week old before the first company of British infantry was 
embarked for Khartum. 

Meanwhile, the prospects of the beleaguered garrison were 
steadily darkening as that month wore on. On the 12th of 
November the Dervishes made a resolute attack upon Omdur- 
man, and one of Gordon’s remaining steamers was utterly 
disabled by shell-fire. But a more ui^ent source of danger 
even than that which threatened him from without was now 
be^nning to weigh upon his mind. His diary, under date 
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of 11th November, contains the pathetic entry — ‘‘Truly I 
am worn to a shadow with the food question. It is one con- 
tinued demand.” 

With reason might he thus write, for there was then not 
fifteen days' food in the whole town. From the accounts of 
soldiers and slaves who escaped the final catastrophe, the 
most painful details were afterwards gathered as to the straits 
to which the garrison were reduced before the fatal day 
arrived. Actual starvation had then set in, and “rats and 
mice, the leather of boots, the straps and plaited strips of 
native bedsteads, the gum of the mimosa, the inner fibre of 
the palm-tree, were all eagerly devoured.” Yet everything 
had been done to reduce the demand by enforced reduction 
of the number of “useless mouths.” Fifteen thousand of the 
townspeople had been sent out to the camp of the Mahdi. 
Great numbers had perished of disease and want ; the re- 
maining population of the city did not exceed 14,000. And 
the enemy was still pressing the attack by day and night, 
and relief seemed as far ofi* as ever. 

December came and brought no gleam of hope. On the 
14th of that month, the day when Gordon was making the 
last entry in his journal, the leading troops in boats and on 
camels had just reached Korti, the point at which the caravan 
route crosses the desert to Metemmeh. But though every 
hour must now have been felt to be of importance, it w’as 
yet iraxK)ssible to proceed at once. A halt of sixteen precious 
days had to be made, and it was not till the last day but 
one of the year 1884, just about the time when the food 
supplies of the unhappy garrison were exhausted, that the 
noiarch could be resumed Even then, however, the rate of 
advance was painfully slow. The column was short of baggage 
animals, and could only move forward its men and stores in 
detachments, halting its first body of troops at Gakdul, little 
more than half the way to Metemmeh, and there forming a 
depdt^ while the camels plodded back to Korti to bring on 
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another detachment of men and stores. The entire column 
could not be concentrated at Gakdul till the 12th January, and 
then so exhausted were the camels by their thrice-repeated 
journey that a rest of sixty hours became necessary before 
the expedition could resume its marcL 

Gakdul, however, was the last point of its unopposed 
advance. From that point onward it had to make its way 
with the sword, and for another week to come its path was 
marked with blood. The Dervishes — whose intelligence de- 
partment, like that of all rapidly moving warriors of the desert, 
served as they are by hardy and untiring scouts, was a 
singularly strong point in their organisation, and had no 
doubt kept tliem well informed of the movements of the ex- 
pedition at every stage of its advance — now judged it time 
to oppose its progress by force. On the 17th of January 
they fell upon the column in great strength at the wells 
of Abu Klea, but after a sharp engagement, in which their 
fanatical bravery was strikingly displayed, they were driven 
back. A gloom, however, was thrown over the victory by the 
loss of its commander. Sir Herbert Stewart, who was mortally 
wounded in the action, and was succeeded in the command by 
Sir Charles Wilson. Again on the 17th of January a strong 
body of Dervishes were encountered near Metemmeh; again 
they attacked, and again they were routed. On the evening 
of the same day the Nile was reached at Gubat, and the 
long desert journey with its heart-breaking delays and the 
fierce conflicts of its closing stages was at an end. The one 
hope in every heart, though faintest perhaps in that of the 
commander, was that they might be in time. 

By the night of the 20th the entire column was collected 
on the left bank of the river about three miles south of 
Metemmeh ; on the morning of the 21st Gordon’s four steamers 
were sighted, and communication was at last effected with the 
garrison. From Gubat to Khartum — which, though only 100 
miles distant, is divided from it by the Sixth Cataract — ^is a four 
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or five days’ journey, and Khartum did not fall till four days 
after Gubat was reached. Three days, however, were allowed 
to pass before the steamer left with the relief-party for Khar- 
tum, and not unnaturally therefore a cry was raised in 
England at the time, and has been in recent years re-echoed 
by a biographer of Gordon, that the failure of the expedition 
was due to this three days’ delay. In his published narrative 
of the march from Korti to Khartum, Sir Charles Wilson 
h6i8 justified his dispositions in a defence of much ability, 
which, however, it would interrupt the course of my narrative 
to deal with here. Avoidably or unavoidably, with harmless 
or with fatal results, three days passed after the arrival of the 
column at Gubat before the march was resumed. 

On the morning of the 24th January two of tlie steamers 
started for Khartum, carrying Sir Charles Wilson and a small 
detachment of English soldiers of the Sussex Regiment. It 
was nearly mid-day on the 28th January ere the boats, having 
cleared the cataract, approached the island of Futi, whence 
one obtains the earliest sight of Khartum. Every heart 
must have sunk at the omen that first met the eye. No Hag 
was flying from the roof of the Palace. As yet, however, they 
were too far off to be able to descry signs of life in the city or 
around it, even if such signs there were. Onward then they 
steamed for another half-hour till the city was in full view ; 
and then came assurance of the dreadful truth. They were 
being received, not with joyiul signals of welcome from a 
relieved garrison, but with the boom of hostile guns opening 
fire upon the advancing steamers, with the rattle of musketry 
leaping from point to point along the shore. There are flags 
visible now, but these are the battle-flags of the Mahdi; the 
crowds which have suddenly started into life on the river-side, 
and over the sandy point below the town, wear the strange 
uniform of the Dervishes, and it is their wild shout of triumph 
which fills the ear. Khartum had fallen, and the heroic 
Englishman, who had dared and endured so much in the vain 
attempt at its rescue, was slaughtered or a captive ! 
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Not till long afterwards were the full details of the tragedy 
ascertained, even the fate of Gordon hanging for some time 
in doubt. But it became known at last that the successful 
assault of the Dervishes was delivered early on the morning 
of the 26th January, and that the assailants, having overcome 
the resistance of the weakened and dispirited defenders of the 
fortifications, swept through the streets of the city and made 
their way to the Palace, on the steps of which, with two or 
three of his more devoted followers round him, stood Gordon, 
calmly confronting that death which had been creeping daily 
nearer and nearer to him through all these weary months. He 
fell by a revolver shot, and was decapitated after his death by 
his savage foes. The Khalifa caused the bloodstained head to 
be flung in brutal triumph at the feet of Slatin Pasha. 

This is no place in which to revive the miserable war of 
charge and counter^charge, of attack and recrimination, which 
raged around this disastrous issue, the most disastrous, perhaps, 
that any British military expedition has ever met with. Experts 
may be left to decide whether the three days' halt was or was 
not avoidable : history is concerned, not so much with the 
wisdom or unwisdom, the necessity or the needlessness of the 
delay, as with the question of the importance or unimportance of 
the result. Sir Charles Wilson might have been guilty of the 
worst of strategical errors in not advancing on the 21st instead 
of on the 24th, but once we are satisfied that the earlier start 
would not have enabled him to efifect the rescue of Gordon, 
we may willingly leave the question of his strategy to his 
biographer. 

And on the former of these questions very, cogent argu- 
ments in his favour have been put forward, both by himself 
and by others on his behalf. It was ui^ed by the latest of his 
critics that, though it might have been impossible to advance 
his force on the 21st of January, the despatch of a party of 
even fifty men on that day, so as to have reached Khartum 
on the 24th or 25th, might have enabled Sir Charles Wilson 
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to " snatch the chestnuts out of the fire and convert the most 
ignominious &ilure in the military annals of the country into 
a creditable success.” So small a party could not, it is true, 
have raised the siege or caused the instant retreat of the 
whole Mahdist army, but it would have enabled the one 
solitary man on whom the whole burden of the protracted 
defence had fallen, borne down by physical exhaustion and 
constant watching, to hold out for the few days or weeks 
longer, until larger reinforcements could arrive. 

In giving up the contention, however, that immediate relief 
could have been effected by the step suggested, the critic of 
the British commander (it was pointed out in answer to 
him) gives up his whole case. He forgets that the garrison 
had reached starvation point some time before, (rordon’s 
rescue was in fact conditional upon the retiring force arriving 
either in sufficient strength to rai.se the siege, or with the 
means at their disposal of revictualling the garrison. And as 
the first feat would have been miraculous if performed by fifty 
men, so a second miracle would have been necessary to convey 
food to them “ either from the desert column itself, in face of 
a demoralised enemy, or from the river column, struggling amid 
unknown rapids hundreds of miles in the rear.” And thus 
contemptuously does the defender of Sir Charles Wilson dis- 
miss the controversy. " By an extraordinary chance,” he says, 
“ it became possible to persuade the large portion of the public, 
which does not trouble itself with facts, that an expedition, 
which was more than two months too late, only missed success 
by a few hours. It is surely time that this precious fiction 
was treated as it deserves.” 

It seems to me impossible for any unprejudiced student of 
these events to withhold his assent from this judgment. We 
have noted the attitude of the Government in the House of 
Commons daring the long four months and a half which elapsed 
between the latter days of March and the end of the first 
week in August; we have followed the faltering steps of 
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official action, and watched through the repeated intervals 
of administrative inaction, throughout August, throughout 
September, and onward till the tardy departure of the even 
then but half-equipped expedition; and 1 cannot find reason 
to modify one word of a judgment which has been deliberately 
expressed before and elsewhere that, “not at Gubat in January 
1885, but at Westminster in the summer of 1884 was the 
doom of Gordon sealed. The unwillingness of the Government 
to admit that any relief expedition was needed at all, their 
doubts and hesitations as to its character and route, their pro- 
longed and disastrous delay in equipping and despatching it, 
to these causes, and to no other, was the final tragedy due ; 
and its sad and shameful d^noHment was written in the book 
of Fate before a single camel knelt on the desert sand to receive 
its burden, or a single boat was launched on the waters of the 
Nile.** 



CHAPTER VIT 


LORD DDFFEKIK AND RE-ORGAXISATION 

It was not till after the fall of Khartum and the dehnitive 
abandonment by the British Government of any attempt to 
influence the future of the Sudan, that the agents of that 
Government in Egypt were able to address themselves seriously 
to the work of internal re-organisation. More than two years 
before, Lord Dufferin, it will be remembered, had been des- 
patched by Mr Gladstone and his colleagues to examine into 
and report upon the situation, and to propose specific measures 
by which that work might best be carried out. It was in the 
autumn of 1882 that our envoy arrived in Egypt, just, as was 
remarked above, at the time when the threatening clouds of 
fanatical rebellion became visible on her southern horizon. In 
view, accordingly, of the crisis then impending in the Sudan, it 
was not deemed advisable to internipt the course of the narra- 
tive in order to give an account of Lord Dufferin’s mission. 
His first official act on arriving at Cairo had reference only to 
the temporary phase of the situation. The trial of Arabi Paslm, 
which had been dragging on for six weeks, was brought by the 
influence of our representative to a prompt conclusion. The 
prisoner pleaded guilty to the charge of “ rebellion,’’ and was 
sentenced to death by a court-martial on the following day — a 
sentence which was immediately commuted by the Khedive to 
one of perpetual exile, a return to %ypt being punishable with 
death. This act of clemency led to the resignation and 
reconstruction of the Egyptian Ministry, but it was doubtless 
a necessary step for the British Government to insist on. 

»s 
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Arabics case disposed of, Lord Dufferin was at leisure to 
commeuce his investigations, which he pursued with so 
much diligence during the next few weeks that he was able 
on the last day of the year to forward the first instalment of 
his scheme of, reform. It was not, however, till the second 
month of the new year that he was in a position to render a 
full account of the situation. 

The Report transmitted by him to the British Government 
on the 6th February 1883, which contained the total results 
of his inquiry and his various recommendations of reform, 
was of a singularly and — having regard to the immaturity of 
the moment — impracticably comprehensive description. It 
contained elaborate proposals for the re-organisation of every 
institution and service, civil and military, and the solution 
of every problem connected therewith, in Egypt. It dealt 
at great length, and with considerable minuteness of detail, 
with the army, the provincial constabulary, the urban police, 
the central legislative, and local administrative system of 
the country, the court of justice, the machinery of canalisation 
and irrigation, the cadastral survey, the indebtedness of the 
fellahin, the assessment of the land revenue, the corv<5e, the 
conscription, the employment of Europeans in Egyptian service, 
the slave-trade, the Sudan, education, and finance. It was 
drafted with all the literary skill of its accomplished author, 
and is for that reason delightful reading even at the present 
day, though the occasional appearance of such passages of 
rhetorical metaphor, unfamiliar enough in the prosaic pages of 
Blue Books, as that in which he describes the Egyptian fellali 
as, “ like his own Memnon, not irresponsive to the beams of the 
new dawn of civilization,” and says of him, “ that his lips have 
trembled if they have not articulated,” inspires a certain distrust 
in the practical recommendations of the orator-diplomatist 

As a matter of fact, however, with perhaps the exception of 
the proposed representative system, which is wholly academic 
and unpractical, Lord Dufiferiu’s recommendations were sound 

G 
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in principle, and only unsuitable for adoption because the time 
was not yet ripe for carrying them out. No moment, however, 
is ever likely to be favourable for the establishment in Egypt 
of such a system as Lord Duflerin shadowed forth in his section 
on this subject, and summed up in his ‘‘ Synopsis of Proposed 
Egyptian Institutions.** They were to consist of — 

(1.) The Village Constituetwy : to t)e composed of representatives of 
each circumscription, chosen by manhood suffrage, who are the 
depositaries of the village vote. 

(2.) The Provincial CounHU : composed of a varying number of from 
four to eight Meml>ers, chosen by the spokesmen of the 
\T.llage3. 

(3.) The Legislative Council: to consist of twenty-eight Members, 
of whom twelve are nominated by the Khedive on tlie advice 
of his Ministers, and sixteen an‘ elected by the Provincial 
Councils. 

(4.) The. General AsserMy : ti) consist of eighty Members, viz. eight 
Ministers ; twenty-six Members of the Lt^gislative Council ; 
forty-six Delegates, elected by the sj>okesmeu of the villages. 

(5.) Eight Ministers resjHinsible to the Khedive. 

(6.) His Highness the Khedive. 

Lord Dufferin goes out of his way to state the objection that 
the foregoing machinery does not really embody the l*arlia- 
mentary principle in the true acceptation of the term, both the 
Council of Legislation and the General Assembly being 
consultative rather than law-making Ijodies ** ; and proceeds to 
reply to it, with a gravity that reads almost like irony, that 
" few people would be prepared to maintain that Egypt is yet 
ripe for pure popular government.** Few indeed ! But j)erhaps 
not many now would be prepared to affirm tliat even the 
modified form of Parliamentary system has, or is ever likely to 
have, the slightest chance of striking root in a country like 
Egypt. As its author rightly says, the arrangements above 
proposed are a far more bold and generous move in the direc- 
tion of self-government than anything the most revolutionary 
English statesman has dared to suggest for that country.** We 
need not, however, be surprised at the Khedive’s advisers being 
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willing to go to the extent indicated, or at Lord Dufferin’s 
subsequent intimation that they contemplated the establishment 
of a Privy Council ; or even at his still further announcement 
that the “ project of a Decree, or rather a Charter, regulating the 
constitutional fabric in accordance with the leading principle 
above indicated, has been already planned, and on receiving the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government will be still further 
elaborated.” The best proof that the Khedive’s advisers had 
nothing to fear from their willing assent to these impracticable 
reforms is that we have not heard a word more about them from 
that day to this. 

Few, if any, of the reforms projected in Lord Dufferin’s 
report are so Utopian as this. In nearly all other matters he not 
only laid his finger at once on the ailing spot, but the remedies 
he suggested, if frequently incapable of immediate application, 
were always sound in themselves, and have in many instances 
been subsequently applied. His remarks on the irrigation 
service, as affected by the control and distribution of the water, 
went straight to the heart of the question. He showed clearly 
that what obstructed improvement in this case was, not material, 
but moral difficulties, and that unless, and until, we attacked 
and swept away administrative abuses, it would be useless to 
cut a single additional culvert or build a single additional dam. 
These abuses arose, as he pointed out, from the arbitrary 
powers intrusted to the engineers, who regulated the con- 
struction of dams and sluices and the erection of pumps to 
suit the convenience of rich proprietors, or of the influential 
inhabitants of large villages. In Lower Egypt the pumping 
was largely effected by small portable steam-engines, owned by 
rich men, who sold the water. One such man is mentioned as 
deriving, according to report, an income of £15,000 a year from 
this source, and being, naturally enough, a fierce opponent of 
any scheme of improved canalisation by which the water would 
be made to flow spontaneously over the adjoining fields. 

As a remedy for these oppressive abuses, Lord Dufferin 
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recommended the appointment of a thoroughly competent 
engineer with a large experience of irrigation works, and a 
staff of thoroughly trustworthy inspectors to carry out a rigid 
system of supervision. The duties of such an officer would be 
(1) to ad\d8e the Egyptian Government on the necessity, or 
otherwise, of new works, and on the merits of all schemes 
connected with the irrigation of the country which might from 
time to time be brought fomard by European projectors ; (2) to 
regulate the service, in conjunction with the mudirs and the 
Provincial Councils, so as to obtain a maximum of work with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the peasantry ; and (3) perhaps 
the most important of all, to establish a system of supervision 
by which every complaint of unfair distribution of water, or of 
neglect of duty on the part of the local engineers, would be 
certain to reach the chief engineer, and \>e properly looked 
into in the course of a few days by one of the inspectors. A 
little later in this volume it will be seen from the account 
of the excellent work done a few years afterwards in this 
department by Sir Colin Scott Moncriell' and his coadjutors, 
how closely the tenor of these recommendations has been 
followed. 

Another point at which Lord Dufferin penetrated to the 
heart of a very ancient Egyptian, and indeed Oriental, malady, 
indicating at once its cause and its cure, is to be found in 
his Report, under the lieading of “ Indigenous Justice.” After 
submitting certain proposals for the reform of legal procedure, 
he goes on to insist on the importance of introducing a 
European element into the indigenous tribunals. It seems,” he 
says, “ to be universally acknowledged, both by the Government 
itself and by native public opinion, that no measure short of 
this will ever definitely establish a spread of purity and inde- 
pendence among the native magistracy. Servility and corrup- 
tion are so intertwined with their habits and traditions that the 
automatic cleansing of their courts is out of the question. But 
it is hoped that when once they have been rendered robust and 
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pure by the presence of a few high-minded Europeans, it may 
become possible to preserve indefinitely the standard of 
righteousness which shall have been thus established.” 

‘‘ The judges in question,” continues Lord Duflferin, will be 
taken from the judiciaries of Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, except where in individual instances a knowledge of the 
native language and other special qualifications may render 
some other selection desirable. The Minister of Justice, recog- 
nising the necessity of recurring to the assistance of some 
European authority of high professional standing, has succeeded 
in securing the services of an English lawyer of great ability to 
co-operate with him as Procureur-G^neral in organising the 
new tribunals, and making the necessary arrangements with the 
European judges. There will be a Court of First Instance in 
every Mudirieh. Three judges will form a quorum, and one 
of the three will be a European. The Appeal Courts will be 
two in number — one for Upper and one for Lower Egypt. In 
these courts five judges will form a quorum, of whom two will 
be European and three native. The Commission, I understand, 
proposes that the salaries of the European judges shall be suflB.- 
ciently liberal to command the services of men of high ability, 
and it has already taken steps to discover them.” This section 
of the lleport concludes with the statement that “ the scheme is 
almost completed, and will probably be ready for application 
within the next few weeks.” 

Lord Dufferin’s remarks on the Sudan, which, it must be 
remembered, neither the Egyptian nor the Indian Government 
at that time had any thought of abandoning, are interesting as 
showing how rapidly the policy of surrender developed itself in 
the British ministerial mind. Some persons,” wrote the British 
plenipoi/ontiary, 

are inclined to advise Egypt to withdraw altogether from the 

Sudan and her other acquisitions in that region ; but she can hardly be 
expected to acquiesce in such a policy. Possessing the lower range of the 
Nile, she is naturally inclined to claim dominion along its entire course ; 
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and when it is remembered that the territories in question, if properly 
developed, are capable of producing inexhaustible supplies of sugar and 
cotton, we cannot l>e surj^rised at her unwillingness to almndon them. 
Unhappily, Egyptian administration in the Sudan has been almast 
uniformly unfortunate. The success of the present Mahdi in raising the 
tribes, and in extending his induence over great tracU of country, is a 
sufficient proof of the Government's inability either to reconcile the inhabit- 
ants to its rule or to maintain order. . . . Reinforcements to the extent 
of another 10,000 men liave l>een despatolied to Khartum, but they 
seemed to be raw, disheartened, undisciplined levies. 

Then follows a passage which was to acquire a truly tragic 
interest in the course of the next few months : — 

Colonel Hicks, a distinguished retired Indian officer, has l>een engaged by 
the Egyptian Govemment to join the Commander-in-Chief of the Sudan 
army as Chief of the Staff. A few retired European officei*s accompany 
him, who perhaps will Ix' able to inspire the tro/>ps with confidence. Both 
Colonel Hicks and his companions have entt rt'd the Egyptian w^rvice on 
their own res|)onsibility, nor have either Sir Edward Malet or myself lx*en 
concenied in the arrangement. 

Lord Dufferin's views on the resettlement of the Sudan 
have just now a peculiar interest, and though some of his 
counsels have been already fulfilled by events, one highly 
important recommendation with regard to military communi- 
cations between Khartum and the Red Sea has yet to be 
adopted. The first step he urges for the improvement of the 
country 


is the conatruction of a railway from Suakiii to Berlxr, or what 

perhaps would be still more advisable, to Shendy on the Nile. Another 
scheme of railway communication has been proposed down the Nile Valley, 
but it has many disadvantages. The promoters of the Suakin route main- 
tain that the construction of their line would bring Cairo within six and a 
half days of Khartum, the time required to run from Suakin to Berl>er 
on the Nile being really 16 hours, and that the cost would be under a 
million and a half. 

The question of the employment of Europeans in the 
Egyptian Civil Service was destined later, as we all know, to 
assume a somewhat invidious and contentious character. It 
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is, therefore, well worth while to note how it struck so clear- 
sighted an observer as Lord Dufiferin in 1883. In the first 
place he disposes once for all — at any rate for that date at which 
he wrote — of the charge that Egypt was being exploited to 
provide unnecessary posts for Europeans on the look-out for 
official incomes. The total number of natives in the Egyptian 
service was at that moment, we learn, as many as 53,000, their 
united salaries amounting to £1,648,503 ; and we are assured 
that “ if one-third of these men were dismissed to-morrow, the 
work of the ministries they encumber would be all the more 
efficiently performed.’* On the other hand, the number of 
Europeans in the service of Egypt amounted at the end of 1882 
to 1054 only, of whom 140 were English, 100 Maltese (that 
is, under English protection), 240 French, 300 Italians, 104 
Greeks, 80 Austrians, and 50 Germans. Their entire salaries 
came to £305,000. But although these figures show, it is true, 
that 2 per cent, of the total number of officials absorbed 15 per 
cent, of the total charges upon the Egyptian Treasury for their 
services, it must be remembered. Lord Dufferin observes, that 
more than one-half of these officials were paid either from 
revenues assigned to the Debt, or from the rents and profits of 
the Domain and Daira estates, while the tribunals of reform, in 
which there were a considerable number of Europeans, were 
supported by fees ; and, in any case, the average salary of the 
European in Egypt does not amount to more than £285 per 
annum. Here, one would think, is an ample supply of reasons 
for letting the matter alone. But Lord Dufferin, doubtless in 
his conscious capacity of agent to a Liberal Government, cannot 
apparently refrain from retrenchment proposals, though they 
are conceived so much in the spirit of Mr Facing-Both-Ways 
that it is difficult to imagine that his heart was in them. As 
thus : — 

Nevertheless, it is very desirable that the European Staff should be con- 
siderably reduced, especially where it has been duplicated for political 
reasons. ... On the other hand, I cannot conceive anything which 
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would be more fatal to the prosj^erity and good administration of the 
country than the liasty and inconsiderate extrusion of any large proportion 
of the Europeans in the service of the Government, in deference to the 
somewhat uni'easonable clamour which has been raised against them. 
For some time Eui*o{R*an assistance in various departments of Egyptian 
administratio?i will 1 h? absolutely neceasary. Were they to be withdrawn, 
the whole machinery of Government would fall into inextricable con- 
fusion. The l>enefits derived from the labours of these honourable and 
devoted men . . . cannot be overrated. . . . It is frightful to contem- 
plate the misery and misfortune which would Ix^ entailed on the popula- 
tion were the Financial, the Public Works, and analogous Departments to 
be left ungarrisonefl by a few high-minded European officials. The 
Egyptian Glovermnent would quickly l>ecome a prey to dishonest specu- 
lators, niinous contracts, and delusive engineering uperalious, from which 
they are now proU-cted by the intelligent and aipable imui who are at 
hand to advise them in n^feixuice to the-se subjects . . . But apart from 
the material IxiiefiN conferred by the juksi^taiice of Europeans, we must 
remember that they are e^NtablHlung a standard of integrity, and 
efficiency which, we may ho}>e, will eventually be )>ermanently con- 
solidated in all the Departments of the State. Mon*(>ver, it may teach the 
native inemlHri's of the CHvil Service the mode in which public busim\ss 
should be C4)nducted, accounts tabulated, amliUsl, cheeked, and inspected, 
which, when it .4iall liave l»ecome an habtlual tnidit ion, will enable the 
Egyptian'! themst;lve.s to conduct routine affairs without further guidance, 
until that which is now denounced oh an injustice will prove to have Ixjen 
the best remedy for the very abuseh it was accused of illustrating. 

Why it sliould have seemed “ ven*^ desirable to reduce con- 
siderably ”a staff* of intelligent and capable*' officials who save 
the whole machinery of government in Egypt from falling into 
inextriciible confusion, who are protecting the Egyptian Govern- 
ment from being robbed, and who are teaching the Egy|)tian 
Civil Service the virtues of integrity, aeal, and efficiency, 
and training them in the proper methods of conducting public 
business, it is certainly not easy to understand. But this 
is only one of several instances in which Lord Dufferin's 
practical good sense and his keen eye for the realities of 
things appear somewhat comically at war with bis decorous 
diplomatic recognition of the conventionally correct thing 
to say. 
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One cannot indeed take leave of this able and brilliant State 
paper without noting the singular combination of conflicting 
qualities to which it appears to testify in its author. On the 
one hand there is plainly discernible the genius of the ex- 
perienced administrator who knows both “ man ” and “ men,” 
— according to the well-known antithesis supposed to have been 
illustrated in the contrasted characters of the two most eminent 
statesmen of the last half century — who has no faith in phrases, 
nor any respect for the high-sounding, but empty abstractions 
which the politicians of the closet mistake for actual factors. 
And, on the other hand, there is the accomplished rhetorician 
who, after he has put the facts of a situation in the clearest 
light, and stated with merciless candour the knotty problem 
which they raise, is content to fall back for its solution with a 
well-simulated complacency on the emptiest fancies of the doc- 
trinaire, In the concluding paragraphs — the peroration, one 
might almost call it, of this elaborate report — the contrast and 
the conflict between these two tendencies come out in the most 
striking relief. In the former of these paragraphs he writes as 
follows : — 

Had I been commissioned to place affairs in on the footing of an 

Indian subject State, tlic outlook would have been different. The master- 
ful hand of a President would ha\'e (piiekly bent everything to his will, 
and in the space of five years we should have greatly added to the material 
wealth of the country, by the extension of its cultivated area and the 
consequent expansion of its revenue, by tlie partial, if not the total abolition 
ot the corv6e and slavery, by the establishment of justice, and other bene- 
ficent reforms. 

But then, he goes on to say, “ the Egyptians would have justly 
considered these advantages as dearly purchased at the expense 
of their domestic independence ; ” a sentiment sure, as he knew, 
to be heartily approved by Radicals at home, but nevertheless 
quite meaningless to any who knew, as Lord Dufferin surely 
knew, that “ the Egyptians, in the sense of a homogeneous civil- 
ised community jealous of interference with their independence,” 
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simply do not exist And, moreover, he adds, “ Her Majesty's 
Government and the public opinion have pronounced against 
such an alternative — though it was plain that the views of a 
Grovemment, only anxious to scuttle out of Egypt, as to the 
best sort of r4giim to establish there, were of no authority, and 
that **the public opinion of England was quite prepared, as 
events have since shown, to sanction any course which any 
Government whom they could trust should pronounce necessary 
to the habilitation of Egy|>L” 

And, finally, after having shown his clear perception of what 
was the proper course to advise, and having offered merely 
inconclusive reasons for not adming it, Ixu'd Dufferin thinks 
he cannot do better than wind up with a note of the Liberal 
doctrinaire, by reminding his readers that we have proved our 
“ disinterestedness ” by “ endowing the country with representa- 
tive institutions.” As if it w’cre possible to ** endow ” a people 
with representative institutions, any more than with the cardinal 
virtues ; and as if it were not evident that the object to be 
achieved by us in Egypt was not to prove to the world that we 
were attempting to set her on her legs again in a disinterested 
spirit, but that the operation was possible at all I It is hardly 
to be wondered at that a report which showed such distinct 
traces, if not of two contradicting sets of opinions, at any rate 
of two inconsistent frames of mind, should have been somewhat 
sharply criticised at the time by those who knew the real facts 
and could measure the real difficulties of the Egyptian situation. 
“ There were not wanting critics wlio, comparing his indecisive 
notes of warning with his general hopefulness of tone, roundly 
accused Lord Dufferin of writing with his tongue in his cheek, 
of not believing in his forecast or his own prescription.” 
Thus writes Sir Alfred Milner, who, while admitting that this 
imputation was unwarranted, goes on to point out with such 
admirable clearness and impartiality the true character and 
inspiration of the Report, that in justice to its accomplished 
author, it may be well to quote it entire. “ Up to a point,” it is 
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admitted, his protest against the imputation of uncertainty was 
justified. 

He right in not despairing of the ultimate independence of Egypt ; 
he was right in the direction which he strove to give to reforming effort. 
But on the other hand, he certainly glossed over the deep-rooted obstacles 
which his scheme of reform was bound to encounter, and above all the 
length of time which would l>e required to accomplish it. His rose-coloured 
picture of an Egypt “ untrammelled by external iinxjortunity, though aided 
by sympathetic advice and assistance,” of the Egyptians governing themselves 
on civilized principles “ without an irritating and exasperating display of 
authority ” on our part, though “ under the uncompromising segis of our 
friendship,” was exactly suited to hit the prevailing taste, both in Egyj^t 
and Great Britain. It flattered the self-importance and the shallow 
Liberalism of the Pashas, always ready to sympathise with reforms, until 
they began to come home to them in the shape of harder w'ork, diminished 
license, and fewer opportunitie.s of self-enrichment. It was no less grate- 
ful to the British people in their honest desire to play the part of guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the people of Egyj>t, but to play it cheap. And 
at the same time it concealed from both parties the disagreeable side of 
the business ; from the Egj'ptians, the long period of irksome control and 
training through which they would have to pass on their road to a civilized 
independence ; from the English, the corresponding period of close attention 
to the affairs of Egypt, and the effort, anxiety, and risk which such attention 
involved. 

Not that the I'ecommendations of Lord Dufferin were abso- 
lutely infructuous even at the moment. During the six months 
of his stay a substantial beginning had been made in the recon- 
struction of the army. The use of the kurbash had been 
forbidden by law ; the civil and criminal codes, which were a 
necessary preliminary to the establishment of reformed native 
tribunals, had been completed ; the Khedivial Government had 
agreed to adopt the counsels of the Report in the important 
matter of irrigation, and to call in experts from India, as had 
been suggested, to take charge of the service. No one could 
have foreseen the calamities which were to bring the whole 
work of reform to a standstill, and to prostrate Egypt for 
another two years to come, first under the scourge of a devas- 
tating epidemic, and next beneath the stroke of an over- 
whelming military disaster. The country had to pass through 
the fiery trial of an invasion of cholera, which swept over the 
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country in June and July of 1883, with its revelations of 
complete collapse in the internal administration; and it had 
to wait patiently through the Sudanese trouble of 1884 and 
1885 before its ruler or his British advisers could so much 
as consider the question of introducing these internal reforms 
which Lord Dufierin had recommended. 

Then, however, although it might be impossible — and indeed, 
even the most optimistic among us i^erceived that it was im- 
possible — to realise his magnificent programme in its entirety, it 
had none the less become evident to all but the most perverse 
of partisans that we were not entitled to treat it in every detail 
as a mere visionary counsel of |>erfection. That logic of facts, 
which works its way so slowly into the national mind, but 
whose mandates are so faithfully and fonilessly obeyed when 
once they are recognised, had, during the last eighteen months, 
been adding insensibly but unceasingly to its converts. Even 
those who had been most opposed to our intervention in li^ypt 
b^an to feel that being “ in for it we were bound by all our 
reputation and traditions to make a clean job of it. Individual 
Englishmen, little as our foreign critics suppose it, vary im- 
mensely from each other in their respective shares of the 
national love of adventure and acquisition, but the one passion 
which unites the whole race, Conservative or liadical, Im- 
perialist or “ Little Englander,” advocate of the “ forward ” policy 
or worshipper of uiasterly inactivity ” is the passion for ad- 
ministrative order. Many an Englishman who would have 
ignored or dared the danger of allowing Egypt to bec<ime the 
prize of an international scramble, shrank from the notion of 
abandoning her to internal confusions which our intervention 
would, in that case, only have made worse confounded. Could 
we po.ssibly allow it to be said of us that we entered the 
country and put down military disorder only to leave civil 
anarchy behind us in its place? The question touched our 
English pride too nearly to allow of its receiving any but one 
answer from the vast majority of the nation. 
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Nevertheless, in 1884, our duty in Egypt was a good deal 
plainer than the means or even the possibility of discharging 
it. Before us lay the formidable task of reforming and civil- 
ising the Government of an ancient Oriental people, who for 
centuries had .only known what it was to exchange one 
form of barbarous, corrupt, and oppressive rule for another; 
and we were entering upon it, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, 
with hardly a single point in our favour. As regards the 
European world in general, it is doubtful whether — with the 
possible exception of Italy — our Egyptian policy enlisted the 
approval and sympathy of a single great Power; nor did we 
in Egypt itself possess a single ally in any class of the 
community, save, possibly, one whose good-will was an actual 
source of weakness, to wit, the creditors of the impoverished 
fellah. Almost every other class in Egypt was against us 
to a man. The official caste, whether as represented by its 
many worthless specimens, or its few redeeming examples, 
looked on at our enterprise with an unfriendly, or at best a 
distrustful eye. The Turkish Pashas and Levantine ad- 
venturers, to whom Egypt had long been the happy hunting- 
ground of baksheesh, did not in the least relish the intrusion 
of English probity and providence into the administration of 
the country; while the few genuine statesmen that Egypt 
possessed, the half-dozen or so of competent administrators 
who were capable of rising to the conception of the work of 
government as something more than a business designed for 
the purpose of filling the pockets of the governors, had little 
cause to be satisfied with what they had so far found to be 
the consequences of English intervention. We had been will- 
ing enough to employ their experience and local knowledge 
as insirumeiits of our policy in Egypt hitherto; but half- 
heartedly and irresolutely as the Government of the day were 
then dealing with Egyptian affairs, we cannot be said to have 
stood loyally by those who had served us. Again and again 
we had encouraged them in a line of policy which had brought 
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them into conflict with the European Powers; and as often 
as this had occurred, our Government had shrunk from giving 
them that effective support which alone could have enabled 
them to overcome the formidable opposition which they had 
provoked, NTor could the policy of the British Government 
with respect to the Sudan have failed to strike a serious blow 
at British prestige and authority in Egypt. Necessary as the 
abandonment of that portion of Egyptian territory may have 
seemed to be, or for the moment may have been in fact, the 
circumstances attending it must inevitably have produced a 
disastrous impression on the native mind. All that the 
Egyptian people could be exi>ected to see in the events of 
1884 was this : that the British Government, after having 
by "ad\dce,” which was equivalent to a command, induced 
the Elhedive to surrender this large slice of his dominions to 
a victorious insurrection, had been unable or unwilling to 
assist him effectively in the work of withdrawing his garrisons 
and civil subjects from the abandoned territory, and had even 
allowed the life of their famous and devoted emissary to be 
sacrificed in an lieroic but futile attempt to accomplish the 
task. 

Even among the peasantry of Egypt, the fellahin of the 
Nile Valley, that one class for which, if for any, the inter- 
vention of England in Egyptian affairs might have been ex- 
pected to appear in the light of a blessing, the English name 
was at that moment far from popular. For one effect of the 
disorder produced by the military insurrection was to afford 
the unfortunate cultivators a temporary relief from the in- 
cubus of their debts. The horde of I^vantine money-lenders, 
the " gombeen men ” of I^ypt, had been put to flight by the 
confusioDS of the country, and their periodical exactions there- 
fore were for a time perforce suspended. But with the defeat 
of Arabi, and the restoration of the reign of law and order 
in Egypt, this swarm of creditors had returned with whetted 
appetites to their prey. Demands for interest and arrears 
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of interest began to flow in thick and fast upon the struggling 
fellahin; and from these demands, of course, the British 
authorities in Egypt could not, even if they would, have pro- 
tected them. For with the suppression of the military re- 
bellion the authority of the Mixed Courts was restored, and 
these tribunals, of course, insisted on the payment in full 
of the peasants* debts. Profound, then, as was the discontent 
of the official classes, it was not deeper, while from the greater 
ease of their position, it was less vehement and acute, than 
the dissatisfaction of the fellahin. 

Such being the disposition of officialism and of industry to- 
wards the highest Hginie^ the mood of commerce was not one whit 
more favourable. Even the traders of Alexandria, for instance, 
much as they owed the Power which had put down disorder and 
re-established the authority of law and the security of property 
were little better afiected to our rule. They had, to be sure, their 
special and legitimate grievances in the delay of the payment 
of the indemnities for the damages caused by the bombardment 
of the port and the destruction by fire to which it led ; but the 
principal, though the leas reasonable, source of their discontent 
was the continued depression of trade. They had built upon 
the illusory imagination that the mere planting of the British 
flag in Egypt would instantaneously and powerfully stimulate 
commercial enterprise, and cause an immediate influx of capital 
into the country. To some extent, of course, they had only 
themselves to blame for the disappointment of their premature 
anticipation. It was not to be expected that capital, with its 
proverbial timidity, would at once commit itself to the keeping 
of a country which had been the scene of such severe con- 
vulsions as had recently shaken Egypt ; but in some measure 
also they had cause of complaint against the vacillations of a 
Power whose intentions, whether of continued occupation or of 
more or less sudden departure, seemed to the outside observer 
to vary almost from month to month, and the mere uncertainty 
of which was in itself sufficient to impel the intending investor 
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of capital in Egypt to hold his hand. But without attempting 
any new apportionment of parts between reasonable and un- 
reasonable grounds of discontent among the commercial classes 
in Egypt, the fact remains that their dissatisfaction was extreme, 
and that it added a third element of difficulty tg the task which 
we had set ourselves. In short, it may be said without 
exaggeration, that while at no time since the deposition of 
Ismail Pasha had England been confronted with a more 
difficult situation in E^ypt, or one requiring greater influence 
and authority to enable her to deal with it, yet at no time 
probably during that period did her credit stand lower than in 
the years 1884 and 1885. 

It was truly fortunate that at that crisis in tlie history of 
our Egyptian policy we were able to command the services of 
that great diplomatist and administrator whose name will be 
as inseparably associated with the reform of the Government 
of Egj’pt and the revival of her prosperity, as wdll be those of 
Wolseley and Kitchener with the re.sciie of the country from 
military anarchy, and of the outlying provinces from fanatiwd 
barbarism. Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, returned to 
Cairo in 1 883, with the reputation wdiich he had won for years 
previously as a financier enhanced by a three years* manage- 
ment of the revenues of India; but he had yet to display that 
genius for administration and those great j)Owcrs as a diplomatist 
which the events of tlie next decade were to call forth. Of all 
the great reforms which in the course of that period were to 
convert Egypt from a land of official malfeasance, of fiscal 
oppression, and of judicial corruption into a country wliich, 
as regards government taxation and the administration will 
bear comparison with British India, Sir Evelyn Baring was 
the life and soul. The band of able officials who served under 
him were informed by his experience, and drew inspiration 
from his example. In every department of the public service 
which they purified and vitalized his influence was felt ; his 
advice was always accessible ; his support in their encounters 
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with native opposition was never wanting; and there is not 
one of them from the high^ to the lowest who, whatever they 
may have been able to achieve by their personal exertions, would 
not unreservedly admit that the British Consul-General has 
from the first begn the leading spirit in the work. 

His first pre-occupations in his oiBBcial capacity were naturally 
with Egyptian finance, and in the course of the year 1884, and 
until the spring of 1885, he was busied, in conjunction with other 
financial experts, in an inquiry into the resources and liabilities 
of Egypt, which after much international negotiation resulted 
in the spring of the latter year in the resettlement of matters 
by, among other measures, the raising of a loan of nine millions 
sterling. It was tliis transaction which gave him the first 
opportunity of showing that he was something more than a 
mere financier, and that the spirit of a courageous and far- 
seeing administrator was no less conspicuous than that of a 
skilled manipulator. His application of the ninth million to 
expenditure on the irrigation was a bold stroke of adminis- 
trative policy which may fairly be said to have laid the basis 
of the subsequent prosperity. It is impossible here to refrain 
from quoting Sir Alfred Milner's brilliant analysis of the 
achievement : — 

The history of that laillioii Ls ouo of the most man'ellous chapters even 
in the romantic history of Egyptian finance. The old saw recommends “a 
hair of the dog that bit you.” The million iu question was to all apjvear- 
ance a remedy quite a^ illogical. That a country which had been ruined 
by exces^ive expenditure and n*ckless borrowing should l)orrow once more 
in the very moment of insolvency, and should do so not merely to clear off 
existing liabilities, but actually to plunge into fi*esh expenditure, seemed 
contrary to every maxim of financial prudence. There weie not wanting 
critics of Uie highest repute who were vehemently hostile to the proj>osed 
new outlay. A.ud in principle they were entirely right. Not in one case 
out of a hundred would such a jmlicy have been justifiable. But Egypt, 
the land of exceptions, sujqdied just that himdredth case. It was life 
or death to her to put the great central works, upon which the irrigation 
of the Delta depended, into proper working order. To do so required a 
capital ex|>enditure which was beyond the means of the annual Budget of 
the Public Works Ministry. This cxtiti million just provided tlie necessary 
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capital. It saved tlie irrigation system, and with it the finances of Egypt. It 
has brought in cent, per cent. Of all the extraordinary contrasts of which 
the history, and especially the financial history, of Egypt is so full, there is 
none more striking than that of the countless millions borrowed by Ismail 
and this single million for irrigation ; the former raised with ease in the 
heyday of fortune, the latter only obttiiued after a hard struggle when 
Egyj)t’s power of borrowing seemed almost extinct ; the former squandered 
uith so little benefit to tlie countiy, the latter of such incalculable value 
in the re-establishmeut of her prosperity. 

A few words, however, must here be devoted to tlie general 
subject of that financial settlement on which Sir Evelyn Baring 
had the courage aud foresight to engraft this large item of 
expenditure. For some years prior to 1884 it had become 
apparent that the finances of Egj^pt must again be taken in 
hand by the Powers. The country had to meet the heavy 
liability of the Alexandrian indemnity, as well as to clear 
off the debts more directly due to the rebellion and to the 
war in the Sudan ; and the difficulty which it experienced in 
raising the funds necessary for these puq)Oses was seriously 
aggravated by the fact that an undue proportion of its 
revenues was locked up, so to speak, as security for the 
payment of the interest on its Debt. By the year 1883 the 
result of this excessive hypotliecation had reached a point 
of positive absurdity, for wliile tlie revenues assigned to 
the service of the Debt yielded so large a surplus that 
after full payment of the interest it was found possible to 
redeem £800,000, the revenues ajiplicable to the purjmes 
of administration fell largely short of the expenditure, and 
to cover the deficit l%ypt was obliged to raise short loans 
at kigh rates, while at the same time she was paying off 
debts bearing no higher interest than four or five per cent 
Intolerable, however, as was the situation, it was impossible 
for the I^yptian Government to extricate the country from 
it by their own mere motion. Bates of interest and assign- 
ments of revenue had alike been fixed by the I^w of Liquida- 
tion, which could not be modified without the consent of the 
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Great Powers; while to raise a new loan required not only 
their consent, but also the concurrence of Turkey. As a 
first step to procuring this combined agreement, the British 
Government appointed a Committee, consisting of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Sir Rivers Wilson, Sir Reginald Welby, and Sir 
James Carmichael, to examine and report upon the finances 
of Egypt. The inquiry, which commenced towards the end 
of April, extended over several weeks, and the report of the 
Committee, which was presented on the 23rd June, was to this 
effect : — 

The total expenditure of Egypt was estimated by the 
Committee at £4,667,000 for administrative purposes, and 
at £3,920,000 for the service of the Debt, giving a total of 
£8,587,000. The revenue of the country was calculated at 
£8,855,000, thus showing an apparent surplus of £268,000. 
To their expenditure, however, the Committee proposed to 
add the amount of interest and sinking fund on a loan of 
£8,000,000 to be raised, with the permission of the Powers, 
for the payment of the Alexandrian indemnities, for the 
extinction of the floating debt, and for defraying the cost 
of the army of occupation. By these additions the expendi- 
ture would be raised to the sum of £9,231,000, which would, 
of course, have converted the surplus into a deficit of 
£376,000. 

It was not for the Committee — so at least they appear 
to have thought — to suggest what measures should be taken to 
restore the financial equilibrium. But they drew the attention 
of the Government to certain points, among the most important 
of which was the fact that they had made no distinction in 
their estimate between assigned and uon-assigned revenues, 
inasmuch as they had “assumed,” that the surplus or the 
assigned revenues will be devoted to administrative expenditure, 
and not to the purchase of “ Unified Stock in the market,” 
or, in other words, to the redemption of debt Their report 
was discussed in detail by a conference of the Powers which 
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assembled in London in the early autumn of the same year ; 
but met as it was by a counter-proposal from M. de Bligni^res 
who had been the representative of France in the days of the 
Dual Control, it was hardly likely to be unanimously adopted, 
and the Conference broke up without coming tq any agreement. 

The question dragged on unsettled to the close of the year, 
the embarrassment of the Igyptian Government becoming 
meanwhile more and more severe, and amounting to a positive 
diflSculty in paying their administrative way. In the middle 
of January 1885, however, France submitted a series of counter- 
proposals which opened the way for fresh negotiations. The new 
French scheme was based, as was that of M. de Blignieres, on the 
assumption that the revenues of Egypt were sufficient to cover 
the normal expenditure, and the appointment of another Com- 
mission of Inquiry to investigate the matter was suggested. As 
this, however, was opposed by our own Government on the 
ground of the delay which it would occasion, France ex- 
pressed her willingness to assent to a tax of 5 per cent, on the 
coupons of all the debts, to be repaid if the revenues were 
found sufficient. The French Government also proposed that 
the new loan should be one of nine instead of eight millions, 
and should be secured by the collective guarantee of the 
Powers, the amount required for the service of the Debt being 
at the same time made a first charge on the Egyptian revenues. 
And after some weeks of further negotiation, a Convention, 
framed substantially on the basis of these proposals, was signed 
by the representatives of the six great Powers and Turkey on 
the 18th March, 1885. It made the urgently required provision 
for the application of surplus revenue to the expenses of ad- 
ministration ; and for the payment of the Alexandrian in- 
demnities and other purposes it sanctioned the raising of a 
loan of nine millions sterling. It was this ninth million that 
Sir Evelyn Baring was able to divert as above described to 
the infinitely beneficent work of irrigation. 



CHAPTER VIII 


OUR WORK IN THE LAND 

The Nile/’ it has been said, “ is Egypt,” and this, if we consider 
it, is the same thing as saying that irrigation and prosperity 
are convertible terras. Hence the importance of that spirited 
and indeed daring contribution made by Sir Evelyn Baring 
from the finances of a deeply embarrassed state to this vital 
Egyptian interest. Its inestimable value is proved by the 
simple fact that without it the Irrigation Department would 
not have been able to carry out the greatest and most potently 
effective of its measures — the restoration and development of 
the barrage constructed in 1842 just below the apex of the Delta 
by an able French engineer, Mouget Bey, under the direction of 
that ** barbarian of genius,” as Sir Alfred Milner well calls him, 
Mehemet Ali. This imposing dam took nearly twenty years, 
and cost not far from two millions sterling, to construct ; but 
it had fallen by this time into a state of hopeless disrepair, 
and the Egyptian Government, instead of devoting money to 
its restoration, were actually about to enter into a most costly 
contract for pumping water out of the river into the irrigation 
canals. In other words they were preparing to spend a large 
sum of money on an attempt to utilise a portion of their 
natural water-supply, instead of endeavouring by more pro- 
vident expenditure to save the whole. This contract, however, 
under the advice of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, the skilled and 
energetic head of the Irrigation Department, had been laid 
aside, and for two years in succession an attempt was made to 
see how much water the barrage could hold up if the arches 
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of the bridges spanning the Eosetta and Damietta branches of 
the Nile were closed up. The enterprise proved signally suc- 
cessful, and water in abundance made its appearance in the 
canals as late as the middle of June, where it had not been seen 
for years except in flood time. 

The engineers, therefore, were now able to make a very 
powerful appeal fora special grant to carry out the complete re- 
pair of the barrage ; but the sum required was quite beyond the 
resources of the annual Budget of their Department, and but 
for the “ irrigation million ” it could not have been obtained. 
Out of this fund, however, it was possible to proride it, and 
the work of reconstruction was at once put in hand. It was 
one of enormous difficulty, not only in consequence of the loose 
and treacherous nature of the river-bed, but by reason of the 
necessity of keeping the barrage in use during all the period 
of its repair, in order to keep the waters of the Nile at such a 
level during the summer as would enable it to suffice for the 
annual needs of the cultivators. It was thus necessary to 
isolate those portions of its works which were under treatment, 
while the remainder of it continued to hold up the river. 
Every year, as soon as the flood was over, one half of the bridges 
was enclosed by a coffer-dam out of which all the water was 
pumped, so that the flooring of the arches was left drj". An 
enormous number of labourers were employed, and the task of 
repairing the floor and strengthening and extending the mass 
of masonry which constitutes the defence of the structure against 
the action of the water, proceeded without a day’s cessation, 
and for a great part of the time by night as well as by 
day. Working at this pressure, and in face of these immense 
difficulties, the western half of the Eosetta branch was finished 
in the winter and spring of 1886-7, and the eastern half in 
1888-1889. The eastern half of the Damietta branch was 
similarly completed in 1887-8, and the western half in 1889-90. 
The cost of the work was £460,000, and the annual expense of 
maintaining it is estimated at £30,000. Had the rescinded 
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pumping contract been carried out, the initial expenditure 
would have been £700,000, and the annual cost of mainten- 
ance, £250,000. The balance of the “ irrigation million ” was 
devoted to making the third or eastern of the three main 
canals taking off from the barrage, to certain improvements 
in navigation, and to drainage. Emboldened by the signal 
success which had attended the outlay, the Department 
appealed for a second special grant of £1,250,000 for the im- 
provement of irrigation in Upper Egypt. The sum actually 
obtained was £900,000, and it was applied to the purpose in 
question. 

The next thing was to reform the system of control, and here 
it is worth while to note how thorouglily the experienced Anglo- 
Indian engineers who were called in by the Khedive to super- 
vise the system concurred in opinion with Lord Dulferin. The 
country was parcelled out into districts under Inspectors of 
Irrigation, each of whom was entrusted with considerable and 
practically independent authority, and was empowered to take 
immediate action to correct any unfairness or inequality in the 
distribution of authority. So ample were their attributions that 
they became a cause of difference between the Egyptian Prime 
Minister and his British advisers. Nubar Pasha, brought up as he 
had been under the influence of Erench administrative principles 
and the French spirit of centralisation, looked with disfavour on 
the large executive powers confided to the English Inspectors of 
Irrigation. He was desirous of limiting them, and pressed for 
their limitation. No concessions, however, were to be obtained 
on this point from the distinguished Anglo-Indian official who 
had been placed at the head of the irrigation service. Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, trained under a system which is the exact 
antithesis of the French, and which relies for its efficiency on the 
extent of the administrative power committed to local officials, 
saw clearly that unless the irrigation inspectors were authorised 
to act at once for his protection, and remained firm, the fellah 
would not get his due share of water at all ; and not a little 
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friction between the Egyptian Prime Minister and the British 
agency was the result 

This, however, was only one, and not the most serious, of the 
conflicts in which the British reconstructors of the Government 
of ISgypt became embroiled with the ablest of Egyptian states- 
men. But in truth it might even from the first have been fore- 
seen that Nubar Pasha was unsuited to the part which he was 
called upon to play under the somewhat anomalous riijiime 
created by our informal Protectomte over the country in which 
he had hitherto occupied so important a place. A commander- 
in-chief does not usually make a good general-of-division, and 
this was practically the change of posts to which Nubar, if he 
was to work harmoniously wdth the British Consul-General, 
would have had to reconcile himself. If he had “ seen eye to 
eye” with Lord Cromer in all the greater matters of finance 
and administration, minor differences might, no doubt, have been 
composed. But such similarity of view w'as, of course, not to 
be expected With all his ability and all his considerable 
share of Western enlightenment, Nubar after all was an Oriental, 
with all the OrientaTs inability to appreciate what may be 
called the professional scruples of the Western financier, and 
all the Oriental’s impatience of the Western administrator’s 
methods. 

Thus, for instance, while to men like Baring and Sir Edgar 
Vincent, the then financial adviser of the P^yptian Goveniment, 
the rehabilitation of the solvency of Egypt was a paramount con- 
sideration, and the duty of keeping faith with the public creditor 
an object to which all others must be i>ostponcd, it was im- 
possible for a man of Nubar’s race, temj)erament, and training to 
assign their proper order of precedence to these interests. 
Vincent was persuaded that, by the practice of a sufficiently rigid 
economy, i^ypt could be made to pay her way on the basis 
provided by the Convention of London. Nubar on the contmry 
was convinced that this was impossible ; that at the close of the 
two yeaxB^ experimental period E^ypt would again have to file, 
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so to speak, another petition in bankruptcy in the Court of the 
European Powers, and to plead for a revision of the terms of 
their former decree. Hence, naturally, he thought himself 
justified in opposing economies which, while they necessarily 
retarded the progress of reforms recognised as desirable alike by 
himself and his British colleague, must eventually fail to stave 
ofiT the financial collapse which he regarded as inevitable. Thus 
the sacrifices which our rigidly economical policy compelled us 
to demand of the Egyptian Prime Minister became at last in- 
tolerably irksome to him. He resented being compelled to re- 
fuse the money for which, in the name of efficiency and improve- 
ment, the different departments were clamouring. He had the 
Oriental magnate’s contempt for small savings, and his toleration 
for little jobs; and, for a less disinterested motive, he was 
especially desirous of effecting an immediate reduction of the 
land-tax ; not solely, it is to be feared, for the reason that it 
pressed hea\dly upon the fellah, but because it considerably 
reduced the income of his own, the land-owning, class. 

The British Financial Adviser was, of course, supported by 
the British Consul-General, and Nubar found himself in course 
of time committed to a position of uncompromising hostility 
to l)oth. In the year 1887 the conflict reached a critical stage, 
and the Egyptian Minister had recourse to a manoeuvre which 
— not unnaturally perhaps — he regarded as likely to secure his 
victory over his opponents, but w^hich was in reality more 
calculated than any other to insure his own defeat. He 
attempted to go behind the back of Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in Egypt, and to counterwork his policy through 
the instrumentality of Her Majesty’s Ministers at home. 
Possibly he may have hoped something from the recent change 
of Government in the country. Baring’s appointment, it may 
have occurred to him, was a Gladstonian one, and a Unionist 
Government, which the year before had been returned to power 
with an overwhelming majority, might welcome a plausible 
opportunity of displacing him. Such a calculation would not 
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be unlikely to commend itself to an Oriental politician partially, 
but not thoroughly, acquainted with the English party system, 
and therefore unaware that there is still one department of our 
policy which English statesmen — and especially English Con- 
servative statesmen — have always striven to extlude from the 
sphere of its pernicious influence. He could not have been 
expected to I'ealise the strength of the obligation incumbent 
upon any high-minded and patriotic English Minister to give 
loyal support to any public servant of the Crown, by whatever 
Government appointed, who has faithfully and ably represented 
the nation and upheld the national interests abroad. Great, 
thei*efore, no doubt, was his surprise and disappointment at find- 
ing that the complaints made by him in Downing Street fell upon 
unsympatlietic ears, and that Lonl Salisbury could hold out 
no hope to him that the Unionist Government would depart 
one hair's breadth from the line of policy marked out by a 
preceding Administration in Lord Granville's memorable de- 
spatcli. He returned to Cairo empty-hauded, and at last, it 
may be supposed, in full possession of the important truth, 
that as the British Consul-General was behind the British 
Financial Adviser, so the British Government were behind the 
Consul-General. 

It was too late for him, however — if indeed it were possible 
for a man of his character and antecedents — to adopt a more 
yielding attitude, and early in the following year the final 
rupture came about in connection with another important 
article in the catalogue of British reform, the reorganisation of 
the Egyptian police. 

The death of Baker Pasha had created a vacancy in the 
office of Chief of the Police, and Nubar seixed the opportunity 
of proposing such a change in the organisation of the force 
as would enable him to get rid of its English officers. He 
proposed to restore the abolished authority of the mudin over 
this force, and to do away with the central office at Cairo. 
This retrograde step, however, met with the most strenuous 
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resistance from the British Consul-General, who rightly insisted 
that whatever other changes might be introduced into the 
organisation of the police, an Englishman should again be 
appointed to the chief command. 

Again Nubar had to look about him for support, and 
having proved the futility of appealing to the British Govern- 
ment against their representative, he turned to Tewfik him- 
self. The moment, he thought, was a propitious one, for the 
intrigues of Ismail Pasha at Constantinople were just then 
causing much alarm and uneasiness to the Khedive, and 
rendered the services of his astute Minister of special value 
to him at that critical juncture. Tewfik was accordingly 
assured by Nubar that, if only the Egj'ptian Government 
took up a sufficiently firm attitude in the matter, the British 
Government would yield to their protests, and disavow the 
action of its agent. C’oncurrently with this assurance a 
special emissary was despatched to London to make express 
complaint of Baring's conduct, as tending to reduce the 
Khedive to a nonentity, and to ren<ler British influence un- 
jK)pular in Egypt. 

The manceuvre failed as completely as the former one. 
The British Government knew its able and tactful agent at 
Cairo too well to suspect him of wanton and arbitrary inter- 
ference in Egyptian affairs. They felt sure that if he saw fit 
to insist on British management of the police, it was with 
good grounds; and disregarding the complaint thus made to 
them, they caused a strong hint to be conveyed to the 
Khedive that if he expected England to support him against 
external enemies, he must be content to take English advice 
on questions of internal policy. Tewfik at once perceived 
that in siding with his Minister he would be incurring the 
very danger from which he had looked to that Minister to 
protect him. He gave way, and the question of the command 
of the police was settled without further delay in accordance 
with the English Cousul-Generars views. 
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The result of this struggle decided much more, of 
course, than the particular question out of which it arose. 
It constituted if not the first, at any rate the most significant 
and conspicuous application of Lord Granville's principle, 
namely, that in all important matters the advice of the 
British Government was to be followed, and that any Egyptian 
Minister who did not see his way to doing so must cease 
to hold ofSce. And that this principle should have been 
affirmed and acted upon in tlie person of the best known 
and most experienced of Egyptian statesmen was, of course, 
a circumstance which corild not fail to impress itself on the 
Oriental mind, which respects nothing in the world so pro- 
foundly as the demonstration of irresistible power. Nubar’s 
official life was not. indeed, immediately brought to a close 
by this defeat, but his authority was wounded to the death. 
Though he continued to hold office for yet another year, 
he never recovered his Ministerial prestige ; and in June 
1888, on some minor and now forgotten question, the Khe- 
dive dismissed him. His successor, Eiaz I'asha, was de.stined, 
as will appear in the sequel, to repeat the experience of his 
predecessor with singular fidelity ; but for the moment at any 
rate the le.sson of Nubar’s di-smissal was taken to heart. It 
proved beyond possibility of doubt that a new .spirit bad entered 
into our management of Egyptian affairs since the old irresolute 
day of 1883-84, and that England, having now set her hand 
firmly to the task of reform in Egypt, was determined that 
neither Khedive nor Minister should thwart her policy until 
that task was accomplished. 

With the settlement of the I^ptian finances, the reform 
of the system of taxation, and the reorganisation of the 
police, there remained only one other, hut that in some re- 
spects the most arduous and complete portion of our work 
in Egypt to be performed — the reconstruction of the judicial 
tribunals. To Nubar Pasha as the creator of the Mixed 
Tribunals the task of supervising the native courts had been 
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originally, and no doubt properly, deputed ; and during the 
earlier and more troubled period of the British occupation 
it would have been difficult, not to say ungracious, to revoke 
the trust. Accordingly, he retained for some three years the 
almost undivided control of the Egyptian judiciary ; but the 
result of his supervision had been on the whole unsatisfactory, 
and at the moment of his fall the failure of the native system of 
judicature was not only a matter of general notoriety to the 
whole European community, but was recognised even by 
the native population themselves. The courts were manned 
from top to bottom with his nominees, and when complaints 
of the corruption and incai)acity of the judges became 
general, when nothing was heard on all hands but criticisms 
of the cumbrous procedure of the courts, of the expense and 
delay of litigation, and of the doubtful nature of the result, 
it was naturally upon Nubar Pasha that the blame was laid. 

Not only, however, was he held accountable for the im- 
purity and inefficiency of the native administration of justice, 
but a new and still heavier responsibility was brought home 
to him after his dismissal in respect of the proceedings of 
cerUiiii provisional tribunals appointed by him with a view 
of relieving the pressure upon the regular courts. These tri- 
bunals, the so-called “Commissions of Brigandage,** had been 
originally appointt^d for a few months only, but their powers 
had been extended by successive decrees until at last they 
had acquired jurisdiction over the great mass of criminal 
offences, alike in Upper and Lower Egypt. They were not, 
indeed, without an infusion of the judicial element, but sub- 
stantially they were mere administrative tribunals of the 
Oriental type, presided over by a mudir, and placed under 
the control, not of any supreme judicial authority, but — in 
flagrant defiance of Western principles — of a department of 
the executive, the Ministry of the Interior. In October 1887 
M. Legrelle, a Belgian, was appointed Procureur-G^n^ral, and 
commissioned to hold an inquiry into existing abuses. In 
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1888, the year of Nubar*s dismissal, his investigations bore 
fruit in a highly damaging Eeport, in which the irregularities, 
the injustice, and the cruelties of these tribunals were brought 
startlingly to light. It was discovered that they had freely 
employed toiture for the purpose of obtaining evidence, that 
many persons had been imprisoned for years without trial, 
and that many others liad been condemned to suffer punish- 
ment on the weakest evidence. In one case, nineteen people, 
all innocent, had been condemned on the testimony of a single 
man, who, as it turned out, had been coerced into falsely 
accusing himself and his associates. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to sweep these 
pseudo-tribunals away, and Nubar's successor, Riaz Pasha, 
was with some difficulty prevailed upon, by the urgent re- 
presentation of Sir Evelyn Baring, to consent to their sup- 
pression in 1889. But to replace was less easy than to 
destroy; for the Egyptiaii judicial system wns one of a singu- 
larly heterogeneous and complicated character. In reality 
it was not one system, but four. At the date of our 
reforms, I^ypt was served by (1) the Mehkemes or Courts 
of the Religious Law, administering a jurisprudence laid down 
for them in the Koran, and exercising jurisdiction solely or 
mainly over the Mohammedan community ; (2) the Mixed 
Tribunals, which had cognizance of civil causes between 
foreigners of diflferent nationalities, or between foreigners 
and natives, with a certain limited jurisdiction over criminal 
offences committed by foreigners ; (3) the Consular Courts, 
to which alone the great majority of criminal offenders of 
foreign nationalities were amenable, and lastly (4), the Native 
Courts, which dealt with civil actions between, and with crimes 
committed by natives. 

It was with the last-named tribunals that the English re- 
form was in a position to deal. With the Religious Courts 
it was felt to be unadvisable for Christians to meddle. To 
modify the constitution or procedure of the Mixed Courts 
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required the unanimous assent of the fourteen Powers by 
which they were established. The privileges of the Consular 
Courts were guarded with natural jealousy by the various 
European States, which were respectively represented by them 
for the protection of their subjects, and the functions of these 
tribunals, unsalisfactory as in many respects they are, could 
hardly be limited save by extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mixed Courts, or by so improving the quality of the article 
supplied under the name of justice by the Native Courts as to 
make it possible to unite and subject, to say nothing of com- 
pelling, European suitors to submit themselves and their 
cases to them. 

Precluded, then, from dealing with any but these last-named 
and not very accurately styled “judicial bodies,” it became 
necessary to consider what were tlie changes required to place 
them in a condition of efficiency. Their two most flagrant 
defects were costliness and complexity of procedure, and of 
these the fonner was, if possible, the more conspicuous of the 
two. The numerical strength of the judication had been fixed 
absurdly high at a moment when the condition of the finances 
was alarmingly low. Hence the scale of the judicial salaries, 
having to be adapted to the condition, had been so regulated 
as to expose native judges even when competent to the 
strongest temptation to become corrupt. As a matter of fact, 
however, their competency was far from uniform; there was 
not, indeed, in the whole of Egypt a sufficient supply of that 
indispensable commodity to “go round.” The country had 
been called upon to man eight tribunals of first instance with 
a staflf of a dozen judges each, and a Court of Appeal with one 
of nearly double that strength; and to suppose that a mixed 
Oriental community like that of l^pt could produce some 
six score of trained lawyers on demand was a patent absurdity. 
As a matter of fact it could not, and did not yield more than 
a quarter of that number, and the actual supply of properly 
qudified judges fell short by something like seventy-five per 
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cent. Of the first occupants of the Native Bench, only about 
one in four had had a regular legal training, and even of these 
a considerable number were lawyers whose only credentials 
were the degrees of some university less solicitous for the 
proficiency of its graduates than for the accumulation of their 
fees. 

It is possible that under a system administered by Western 
methods a somewhat higher average of fitness might have 
been secured. But we had hitherto left the patronage at- 
tached to the administration of justice in Uie uncontrolled 
hands of native officials, and with the natural and inevitable 
result The idea of special qualification as a necessary con- 
dition of the efficient discharge of special duties b of com- 
paratively recent growth even in the West To the Eastern 
mind it is wholly unfamiliar; and hence, when the Native 
Courts were first constituted, the judicial appointments were 
r^arded by those who had the right of nominating to them 
as simply so many opportunities for providing a certain number 
of no doubt generally deserving, but specifically quite un- 
qualified people with a modest income. 

The first step towards the restoration of judicial efficiency 
to these tribunals was, in the opinion of the Consul-General, 
to strengthen them by an increased admi.\ture of European 
judgea This, however, as might be expected, aroused the 
energetic opposition of Eiaz Pasha, and it needed all Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s firmness and perseverance to obtain his 
assent to the appointment of two additional English members 
of the Native Court of Appeal, making in all three English- 
men and throe Belgians among the judges having seats 
on that tribunal. On its becoming evident, moreover, that some 
more radical reform than this was needed, the British repre- 
sentative strongly urged the temporary appointment of an 
eminent Indian judge to examine the whole system of native 
jurisprudence and to formulate a scheme for its amendment. 
Here again he carried his point, and in the spring of 1890 
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Mr (now Sir John) Scott, a judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, came to Egypt to advise on the question, the appoint- 
ment being in the first instance limited to one year. 

At the end of 1890 Mr Scott reported, and his Report 
had convulsive effects, for it broi^ht Riaz Pasha to the end of 
his concession, and precipitated a fresh conflict between an 
Egyptian Prime Minister and the agent of the protecting 
Power, Mr Scott had recommended a number of important 
changes in the constitution of the courts, insisting especially on 
a great improvement in their standard of judicial competency 
In this proposal Riaz correctly enough foresaw a large dis- 
placement of the nominees of his predecessor, and now 
assumed an attitude of uncompromising resistance. He 
inspired the Minister of Justice to draft a memorandum con- 
demning Mr Scott’s recommendations from beginning to end. 
The challenge thus thrown down to the British Consul-General 
was promptly taken up, and, acting under instructions from 
home, Sir Evelyn Baring pressed more energetically than ever 
for the adoption of Mr Scott’s scheme, and for the appointment 
of its author to superintend its execution. Riaz at once 
resorted to Nubar’s game, and endeavoured to obtain the 
support of the Khedive in his resistance. Tewfik Pasha, how- 
ever, had had enough of trying to play off his own personality 
against the influence of the Consul-General in Downing Street, 
and foreseeing the inevitable result of any such attempt to 
back up a recalcitrant Minister, declined the contest. Mr 
Scott’s recommendations were accepted, and he himself ap- 
pointed to a permanent post, while Riaz paid the penalty of 
his rash adoption of the tactics of his predecessor by follow- 
ing him into retirement. His defeat was ultimately fatal. 
The relations between him and the ruler who had shrunk 
from supporting him became, not unnaturally, strained, 
and in May 1891 he resigned his office on the plea of ill- 
health. 

This obstacle removed, the proposed reforms were at once 

I 
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put in hand. No attempt was made, and very wisely, to 
remodel the existing system of jurisprudence, or to substitute 
those simpler methods of adjudication which in India have 
proved so well suited to the requirements of humble litigants 
and the trial of what are, in most instances, petty and plain- 
sailing” causes. Egypt already possessed a code and a pro- 
cedure of her own ; the native judges knew how to work with 
them, and with no other ; and the people were accustomed to 
them. All that was wanted was to cheapen processes which 
had hitherto been costly, and to enable the judges to earn that 
praise for being “swift of despatch and easy of access” 
which even the savagely hostile Dryden was obliged to concede 
to the Chancellorship of “ Achitophel ” Shaftesbury. To insure 
these last-mentioned merits, the number of judges which once 
formed the quorum in a multitude of civil and criminal cases 
was reduced, and the summary jurisdiction of the Courts 
extended. Courts formerly composed of five judges were 
empowered to act with three only, while instead of there being 
only one judge of summary jurisdiction attached to each 
tribunal, twenty were employed throughout the country ; and 
thus Courts were made ambulatory instead of stationary, so that 
petty suits and ofiences might be dealt with on the spot. 
These judges were given cognizance of all offences not exceed- 
ing the gravity of misdemeanours, and of all civil actions 
not involving a sum of more than £100, The general effect 
of these changes was to expedite the action of the law, to 
economise the time of the judges and the money of the suitors, 
and to reserve the full strength of the highest Court for really 
important questions. 

A part of the British work in Egypt which, from one point 
of view, should have had the first place in this recital has 
been reserved to the last. I refer to the reconstruction of 
the Egyptian army. It is not, indeed, the first in the sense of 
beii^ thf highest service which could be rendered to an 
by a civilising and protecting Power. There 
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are countries to which the restoration of domestic order, the 
regularisation of finance, and the purification of justice, would 
be the highest service that could be rendered. But the case of 
any such countries presupposes a reasonable amount of natural 
security against foreign enemies, and Egypt is not, and never 
has been, secure against this source of danger. Her physical 
defencelessness, coupled with the unwarlike character of her 
inhabitants, is at the root of all her history; and as the 
former element of weakness cannot be corrected by man, the 
first of all needs is the correction of the latter. In 1883 it 
seemed almost a hopeless task. The worthlessness of the 
Egyptian soldier had been pretty conclusively proved in the 
desert of Kordofan at the expense of Hicks Pasha, and what- 
ever had been wanting to the complete proof was demonstrated 
at Tel-el-Kebir. “ The Egyptian army is disbanded,” was the 
pronouncement of a laconic Khedivial decree of December 
1882 ; and the problem to be solved was, what was to take its 
place ? Very few people at that date had the courage to 
advise that an attempt should be made to construct a new 
Egyptian army out of the same materials as the old one ; but 
among those few was Lord Duflerin. It is again to the credit 
of his much-criticised Report that in this respect also he indi- 
cated the course which was ultimately adopted and triumphantly 
carried out. In the face of a host of fantastic suggestions — of 
Turkish battalions, of mixed European battalions, and what 
not — he adliered firmly to the principle of entrusting the 
country to its own inhabitants ; and there were found British 
officers ready to adopt it, and confident that they could apply it 
with success. They began by improving the condition of the 
native recruit ; they saw that he was regularly paid ; that he 
was protected from ill-treatment by the native officers ; that he 
was properly fed and housed in barracks ; that faith was kept 
with him as regards length of service and allowance of linen ; 
that he was looked after when ill ; that he was properly djilled 
and instructed in his duties. A trial was made df new 
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recruits as early as 1884, when the then Sirdar, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, obtained permission to send a contingent of them to the 
Gordon Eelief Expedition. Here they were principally engaged 
in guarding the long line of communications which extended from 
Assiut to Korti, and in the arduous work of transport, when 
boats containing men and stores had to be dragged for miles 
against a strong current or through dangerous rapids, they 
showed all their best qualities of zeal, obedience, and endurance. 
Moreover, small detachments of them were actually under fire 
at Abu Klea and elsewhere, and behaved with a steadiness 
which justified the opinion of those who believed, as did their 
commander, that they" might safely have been intrusted with a 
larger share of the actual fighting. 

It soon, however, became evident that their numbers must 
be added to. As time wore on, and Mahdisia in the south 
increased in strength and menace, Lord Duflerin^s suggested 
maximum of 6000 was seen to be inadequate. Yet at the end 
of 1883 the infantry still consisted of only eiglit battalions, 
recruited exclusively from the fellahin. In May 1884 tlie 
military authorities raised a 9th battalion at Suakin, the first 
of the famous black regiments which have since clone such 
brilliant work. The experiment of enlisting these born fighters, 
many of whom would have taken service with the Khalifa if 
they had not been secured for the Khedive, proved so successful 
that in January 1886 another battalion, the 10th Sudanese, 
was also raised. In June of the same year the 13th Sudanese 
was added, in December 1887, the 11th, and, finally, in 
November 1888, the 12th. They are born fighters — which the 
Egyptian fellah never was — and as such it was, no doubt, in- 
tended when they were enrolled that they should bear the brunt 
of the fighting. But as subsequent experience was to show, 
they have not had to bear the brunt of it alone. The despised 
fellah of 1883 was to be taught to play his part in battle like 
a man, and he and his comrades have become worthy to take 
their stand beside the soldiers of the western world. 
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This closes the record of our constructive work in Egypt, 
and undoubtedly it is a record of which our country and our 
race have good reason to be proud. Never, probably, has it 
fallen to the lot of any nation to rescue a whole people so 
speedily from the depths of oppression and misgovemment in 
which for long ages they had been plunged, or to set their 
feet so firmly, and to lead their steps so far on the path of 
civilisation. When we entered the country it presented many 
of the worst features of an Oriental despotism, aggravated 
rather than mitigated by those borrowings from Western 
methods of government and administration which had been 
engrafted on its system in the interest of anybody rather than 
the natives of the soil. These unfortunates, the heirs to centuries 
of extortion and persecution, were suffering dumbly under that 
reduplication of those evils which result in most Eastern 
countries from the financial embarrassments of monarchs. 
Their taxes were wrung from them at the arbitrary will of the 
collector, at irregular intervals, with illegal frequency, and 
often by the use of torture. That primary condition of success 
in the fellah’s industry — his share of the Nile water — was in 
continual jeopardy from the defects of the irrigation system 
and the diversions of the supply by his richer and more 
powerful neighbour. The guardianship of his life and property 
was in the hands of an inadequate and ill-disciplined police ; 
the maintenance of his legal rights was at the mercy of corrupt 
and incompetent tribunals, and the protection of his country 
against attacks from its savage neighbours of the desert 
was committed to a spiritless and ill-trained army, into whose 
ranks he was liable himself to be driven as an unwilling 
recruit, under the lash of his conscription. 

Within two years after the commencement of the British 
occupation a beginning had already been made in the cor- 
rection of these grievous abuses : before five years had passed, 
the worst of them were in process of removal : long before the 
end of the decade the last of them had been swept away. The 
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finances of the country had been reduced to permanent order ; 
the sources of its industrial wealth had been invigorated by 
the happily bold expenditure of the irrigation million, and its 
resulting benefits were being distributed with all the stern 
rigidity of British justice, among large and small cultivators 
alike. The cruel extortions of the tax-collector had been 
suppressed, and the whole fiscal system of Egypt had been 
regularised and simplified, made humane and equitable; her 
police had been reorganised and redisciplined ; her army had 
been pushed far forward on the road of improvement, and was 
steadily developing into a trustworthy instrument of national 
defence. Last, and perhaps greatest feat of all, the fount and 
stream of justice had for the Egyptian peasant been purified of 
its pollutions, and the British Consul-General and his able 
coadjutors were justified in claiming some share for tliemselves 
of the noble praise awarded to that great legal reformer in our 
own country, of wdiom it was said that he had “ found law dear, 
and left it cheap; found it the privilege of the rich, left it 
the patrimony of the poor ; found it tlie two-edged sword of 
fraud and oppression, left it the staff of honesty and the shield 
of innocence.'* 

And the whole of this great and beneficent work, of which 
Lord Cromer, as hiis been said, was from first to last the 
guiding spirit, was achieved by us in the teeth of constantly 
recurring obstacles, and under the shadow of continual dis- 
couragements. It was achieved without assistance from any 
of those European Powers who should have sympathised with 
us in the name of our common civilisation, but amid the 
indifference of all, and against the covert or overt opposition 
of some. It was wrought through unwilling native instruments, 
and encountered impediments of native prejudice and native 
interest at every stage. And it was only carried through at 
the cost of two Ministerial resignations, and of the temporary 
loss of the services of two out of the few Egyptian politicians 
who could lay any claim to the quality of statesmanship. 
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Whether, in short, we look at the dimensions of the task which 
we have accomplished in Egypt, or at the multitude and 
magnitude of the difficulties which had to be overcome in 
its accomplishment, we are surely entitled to reckon it as 
one of the mqpt notable exploits in the whole history of 
civilisation. 
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ABBAS, AND THE LOOM OF WAR 

The succession of Abbas Pasha was the commencement of a 
period of some anxiety for the British Government and their 
Agent in Egypt. Even in Western States, and under the vigorous 
restraint which long traditions and fixed conventions impose 
upon the caprice and even the individuality of their rulers, 
the behaviour of a youth of eighteen lifted suddenly to the 
throne must always be a more or less indeterminate factor 
in affairs. More obvious still is the truth in the case of an 
Oriental sovereignty, and most emphatically of all does it 
hold good in relation to Egypt, the fortunes of whose suc- 
cessive satraps, from Mehemet Ali, have varied so widely 
from each other, yet in such direct relation to the diflerences 
of their individual character. That of Abbas, of course, was 
unknown, and from his age might even be set down as un- 
formed; but this only rendered it more doubtful whether he 
would be able to play his difficult part with success. Even 
if his temperament had been known to be favourable and 
hifi instincts good, the uncertainty as to his conduct, at any 
rate in the earlier days of his rule, would have been almost 
equally profound. For, in truth, the rdle of a “mediatized” 
Eastern Prince — as in fact, if not in name, the Khedive of 
Egypt had been ever since the events of 1882 — is not one 
which, in actor's parlance, will “play itself,” given only 
natural intelligence and goodwill. On the contrary, the lesson 
of wise and graceful submission to the controlling power of 
a stronger State, alien in blood, religion, and language, has 
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usually to be learned either in the school of personal ex- 
perience or through the teaching of first-hand observation; 
and Abbas was too young to have had the benefit of either 
form of discipline. All the conditions which contributed to 
render the fatl^er amenable to the influence of his British 
guardians were lacking in the case of the son. It was im- 
possible but that Tewfik Pasha should entertain a profound 
respect for the Power which had restored him to the throne 
he had been driven from and had put his enemies under his 
feet, and that he should never have forgotten throughout his 
reign that those who had made could in turn unmake him. 
But to Abbas all this was nothing but a closed, and probably 
half-forgotten cliapter of Egyptian history. At the date of 
Arabics revolt and its speedy suppression on the field of 
Tel-el-Kebir, he was a child, and his imperfect recollections 
of those important events had not, it was to be supposed, 
been adequately supplemented by the education which he 
had subsequently received in the schools of Continental 
Europe. The latter, at any rate, hardly represented the right 
quarter to go to for sound views either of our policy in 
Egypt or of Egypt’s debt to us, and any correction of which 
Abbas’s ideas on these subjects may have stood in need, 
was certainly not likely to be supplied by his Continental in- 
structors. On the whole, therefore, it was natural enough 
that he should have initially misconceived the relation in 
which ho stood to the British Government, and should have 
imagined that the control which they claimed to exercise 
over him and his policy was in the nature of a mere passing 
usurpation, to which his father, unnerved by his personal 
misfortunes, might have been willing to submit, but which a 
young and spirited successor might effectively resist. 

He was not long in revealing the influence of this crude 
and boyish theory of the situation. From the moment of 
his accession he displayed an impatience of the British 
Consul-Generals guidance which was of evil omen for the 
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future; and his tenure of the Khedivate had lasted little 
more than a few months, when he delivered his first defiance 
to his political guardians. It took the form of an abrupt 
dismissal of his then Prime Minister, Mustapha Fehmi, followed 
by the appointment of a successor who was the reverse of 
a persona grata to Her Majesty’s representative at Cairo. 
Fakhri Pasha was an f^yptian politician who had some time 
previously held Ministerial office, from wliich he had been 
dismissed for good and sufficient reasons at the instance of 
Lord Cromer. His selection under such circumstances was, 
on the face of it, a challenge to the authority of the protecting 
Power, and was so dealt with. The Consul-General at once 
telegraphed to Gowning Street, expressing his strong disap- 
proval of the step, and requesting authority from the British 
Government to place his veto upon it. Much depends, in 
a matter of this kind, on the character of the particular states- 
man who happens for the time l>eing to be in charge of our 
affairs abroad. In this instance, happily, they were in the 
hands of a Minister who was wanting neither in Imperial 
spirit nor in firmness of resolution. Lord Kosebery acceded 
instantly to the Consul-General’s application, instructing him 
to take immediate action in the sense proposed. Armed with 
this specific addition to his general advisory powers, Lord 
Cromer presented himself to the Khedive, and courteously 
but firmly pointed out to him the necessity of revoking the 
act. Its revocation, however, was not easily to be obtained. 
For a time the rash young man remained inflexible, and 
more than one interview had to be held with him before 
he could be prevailed upon to yield. What passed at the 
last of these audiences — that at which his resistance was at 
length broken down — is, of course, an official secret; but it 
was believed in Cairo that language of extreme gravity had 
to be addressed to him by Her Majesty’s representative. 
Keport ran, indeed, that at a critical point of the interview 
the Consul-General had felt it his duty to direct the Khe- 
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dive's attention to a body of British troops, paraded for some 
purpose of ordinary military routine in the great square be- 
neath the Khedive's windows, by way of tacit reminder of 
the presence and omnipotence of the Power which had brought 
back his father fo the Abdin Palace, and to which he him- 
self owed it that he stood where he did that day. 

This appeal to the legions of Caesar was a rough, almost 
it might be said a brutal, argument, and one assuredly 
which nothing short of absolute necessity would have 
induced a diplomatist of Lord Cromer's tact and urbanity 
to employ, if employ it he did; but it was an effectual and 
unanswerable one, and there was truer kindness in its saving 
severity than there would have been in weakly allowing the 
self-willed youth to rush upon his ruin. As it was, that catas- 
trophe was averted. The imprudent step was retraced ; Fakhri 
Pasha’s appointment W'as cancelled and replaced by that 
of Riaz Pasha — the original demand for Mustapha Pasha's 
restoration having been revived with a view of breaking the 
Khedive’s humiliating fall — ^and Abbas, now grown older and 
wiser, has already, probably, lived long enough to thank Lord 
Cromer for having saved him from himself. 

There was, however, an international side to this Egyptian 
crisis, as to most others. The French Ambassador lost no time 
in seeking an interview with the Foreign Secretary, and inti- 
mated in the course of their conversation that the action of 
the British Government seemed to suggest that they claimed 
a right to nominate the I^yptian Prime Minister. “ To this,” 
writes Lord Rosebery in a despatch detailing the interview 
to the British Ambassador in Paris : — 

I said that that was not the way in which I should put the matter, 
but we did claim the right to give authoritative advice, in conformity 
with the terms of Lord Granville’s despatch of the 4th January 1884, as 
to the choice of Ministers. Indeed, so long as the British flag was there, 
and the British forces in occupation, it would not be possible for us to 
allow the whole Administration, beginning at the top, to be reversed at 
the mere whim of the Khedive, 
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Were this to be allowed, as the Foreign Secretary remarked 
at a subsequent interview with M. Waddington, “there would 
be no safeguard whatever against the return of the worst abuses 
which existed under the regime of the ex-Khedive Ismail.” 
And that this was no mere hypothetical, danger appears 
from a previous despatch of Lord Cromer, in which he refers 
to “certain rumours” received by him “from a fairly good 
source, that if the Khedive is successful in the present 
undertaking, there will be a wholesale dismissal of English 
officials.” 

After further consideration, the French Government wisely 
decided to content themselves with placing their objection on 
diplomatic record. To quote again from one of the despatches 
of the Foreign Secretary to Lord Dufferin on the subject, they 
instructed M. Waddington — 

... to lay a formal protot agaiTiJ^t the action taken by Lord Cromer with 
reference to the nomination of Fakhri Pasha as Prime Minister in Egypt. 
\Miat the French Govenmient objected to %vas the high-handed nature of 
the proceeding. It amounted to this — tliat the ex-Khedive was not to ap- 
l>oint any Minister except at the good-will and jdeasure of the British 
Government, Such an event was unprecedented in the history of tlie 
British occupation. It went, in the opinion of the French Government, 
far heyond the terms of Lord Granville's despatch, and w’ould, HivS Excel- 
lency feared, be taken throughout Euro|>e, as in (France, to l>e a long stej) 
in the direction of actual annexation. 

As regards the nature of the proceeding (continues Lord 
liosebery) : 

I said, in my reply to M. Waddington, that I was aware that there had 
been some high-handedne.sc^, hut that it had been on the part of the 
Khedive, who without notice, warning, or consultation, has selected as 
his Prime Minister a person notoriously unfitted for that position. To 
admit such a pretension would be to deprive the British occupation of 
any reason for existence, as it would o]>en the door to the veiy mal- 
administration to prevent which this country had, in concert with France, 
intervened in Egypt His Excellency had said that the proceed- 

ing was unprecedented, and indeed it was so, for one obvious reason. 
It had never happened in the reign of the Khedive Tewfik, for though 
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that Prince had often clianged his Ministers, he had always been wise 
enough to take the British representative into his counsel. 

Once again, and only once, did Abbas Pasha endeavour to 
assert his independence, and this was an attempt of a less 
serious and possibly not even of a premeditated character, 
though the extreme importance of the interests which it 
threatened necessitated the grave notice which was taken 
of it by the British Government. In January 1894 the 
Khedive started on a species of state progress up the Nile 
from Cairo to the southern limit of his dominions. From 
the point of view of the mere tourist no less than from that 
of the ruler the trip promised to be a most interesting 
one, since, by reason of his having spent the greater part 
of his boyhood in Europe, this w'as actually his first oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to those historic monuments of man’s 
civilisation which make a veritable wonderland of the Nile 
from Cairo to the Second Cataract. To its simple community 
of riparian cultivators, and to the populations of the three or 
four towns of any importance which dot that stretch of 1,500 
miles of waterway, the occasion, of course, was also one of 
agreeable excitement, and everywhere along his route he was 
received with every mark of loyal enthusiasm. It is not im- 
possible, indeed, that to the easily bored temperament of 
the Oriental ruler the loyal enthusiasm became at last a 
little tiresome, and that he arrived at the end of his journey 
in a fit of ill-humour which made him equally forgetful of 
policy and of politeness. This, at any rate, is quite as plausible 
an hypothesis as tliat the incident which followed was the 
execution of any preconceived design of offering a deliberate 
affront to the militarj^ instructors of the army. But whatever 
its explanation, the fact remains that he signalised the con- 
clusion of his progress by manifestation of real or feigned 
ill-temper, which gave great and just offence to the British 
Government, and was ultimately productive of fresh humilia- 
tion for himself. 
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At Wady Haifa he was received with all due honour by the 
Egyptian garrison of that outpost, the troops of which were 
paraded for his inspection, and acquitted themselves to the 
entire satisfaction of their British officers. Nevertheless, at 
the close of the ceremony, and to the astonishment of all 
present, the Khedive, instead of addressing^ the usual formal 
congratulations to their commanding officer, expressed extreme 
dissatisfaction with the condition and appearance of his troops, 
and in fact administered sometliing like a public “ wigging 
to the Sirdar. In these surprising circumstances, General 
Kitchener had, of course, no option but to tender his resignation ; 
and though the Khedive begged him to withdraw it — a fact 
which goes some way, though not perhaps all the way, to prove 
that the outbreak was unpremeditated — he declined to do so. 
So grave an incident as the public censure by the Khedive of the 
British commander, by whom and whose able and energetic staff 
the I^yptian army had been raised from a mob of undisciplined 
fellahin into something like an efficient force of figliting men, 
could not, of course, be allowed to pass unnoticed. Whether 
pre-arranged or not, it was calculated in a dangerous 
degree to unsettle the minds of the native population, and to 
affect injuriously the authority of the British Protectorate and its 
military prestige. 

Again, therefore, was Lord Cromer compelled to telegraph 
home for instructions, and again came back the same swift 
authorisation of vigorous action. Once more had the Khedive 
to be informed that he must retreat with the best grace he 
could from the position which he had taken up : that he must 
promptly and unreservedly recall his words, and do his utmost 
to correct their mischievous influence. And, that their witli- 
drawal might be even more conspicuous and impressive than 
their pronouncement, he was advised to issue a General Order 
expressing his satisfaction with the efficiency of his army, and 
his confidence in the officers to whose skill and labour that 
efficiency was due. This having been done, General Kitchener 
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resumed that post of Sirdar in which he has since achieved so 
brilliant a success. It was from no desire for the further 
humiliation of the Khedive, but in order to give the same 
publicity to his atonement that he had challenged for his 
offence, that the British Government felt it incumbent upon them 
to insist on the promulgation of the General Order not only 
in the English language, but in French and Arabic also. Thus 
closed tlie incident of Wady Haifa, and the only consolatory 
reflection with which the Khedive could look, or might have 
looked back upon it was, that he had been involuntarily 
instrumental in procuring the bestowal upon the creator of his 
“ New Model Army of a Knight Commandership of the 
Bath. 

Thus ended the short period of friction in the intercourse 
between the Khedive and our Consul-General — never again, one 
hopes, to be renewed ; and it argues a not ungenerous strain in 
Abbas's character that he has allowed no painful recollection of 
his unsuccessful struggles with Lord Cromer to mar the thorough 
cordiality of his relations with his British adviser. It is not 
impossible, too, that his two trials of strength with his 
guardians have taught him yet another and a hardly less 
valuable lesson, xlssuming that he came to Cairo from his 
Continental schoolrooms full of the idea of reviving the old 
** international system," and hoping to govern, like his grand- 
father in the days of his solvency and power, by playing off 
one European Power against another, he would have had to 
learn from actual experience of his dealings with our rivals 
in Egypt how impossible, under existing conditions, the re- 
establishment of that system has become. The game of 
intrigue and counter-intrigue is very interesting, and may 
prove a very profitable game for the diplomatic representatives 
of the various European Powers to play at among themselves — 
provided always that they are in a position to play it on equal 
terms. But when one of those Powers is in military occupation 
of the country, when it can impose, and in the last resort will 
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not shrink from imposing its will upon the ruler, the game has 
much fewer attractions for the other players, and the point at 
which they decline to prolong it is much more speedily 
reached. In his inexperience of international politics Abbas 
Pasha in all probability failed to realise the fact that no 
representative of any Continental Power coifld give him any- 
thing like eflFective support against England without involving 
the State by which he was accredited in serious complications 
with the British Government ; and the same lack of ex- 
perience prevented him from perceiving that this was a 
position in which no such State would allow itself to be 
placed from a mere desire to oblige a young and ambitious 
Khedive, or for any other purpose than that of the deliberate 
execution of a predetermined policy of its own. No doubt he 
might have found, and possibly did find, sufficient encourage- 
ment from the Egyptian agents of one or more Continental 
Powers to enter upon his brief career of defiance ; but when 
it came to a question of “ seeing him through,” it was another 
matter. It was the cat a.sking the monkcjy to assist personally 
in the extrication of the hot chestnuts. A})bas Dasha could not 
be taught too early that to rely upon tlie support of any other 
I’ower in a combat a outrance with England was to lean upon a 
broken reed ; and, judging from his subsequent policy, there is 
reason to think that he made liimself master of tliis valuable 
truth in the course of the years 1893-94. 

When, in the black mouth of January 1885, the troo])8 of 
the belated expedition for the relief of Gordon set their faces 
to the north, and retraced their path across the Sudanese 
desert, they might well have believed that they were bidding 
the final farewell of England to the accursed land. Eor aught, 
indeed, that any one could tell in those days, their retreat from 
the Sudan might be only the prelude to their departure from 
I^ypt. The flag which had fallen at Khartum might at no 
distant date be lowered at Cairo, and the Government which 
had been too late to save the one city might of their own 
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accord withdraw from the other. No one knew in 1885 — the 
then Secretary for War, it will be remembered, less than any 
one — how long the British occupation of Egypt would last; 
and if any one, soldier or civilian, Tory or Eadical, had hazarded 
the forecast thaf in that same month ten years later there 
would still be a British garrison at Cairo and British officers 
in command of Egyptian and Sudanese troops at Wady Haifa, 
his prediction would in all likelihood have been received with 
the most contemptuous incredulity. Infinitely more derisive, 
however, would have been the reception given to the prophecy 
that in yet another four years' time the British and Egyptian 
flags would be flying side by side over the ruined palace of 
Khartum. 

Nevertheless, it might have been possible even then for a 
military expert to contend that the former of the two forecasts 
was really of a more speculative character than the latter, 
and that if England were still the military protector of Egypt 
in 1895, it was not so diflicult, after all, to believe that by 1899 
she would have pushed forward her outposts to Khartum. To 
tliose wlio best knew Egypt and the Sudan, Gordon's warning 
to his Government, that they would have to ‘‘smash up the 
Mahdi," had lost none of its real weight by losing through the 
death of Mohammed Ahmed its literal accuracy. The necessity 
of stamping out Mahdism, and of clearing the upper reaches of 
the Nile of the fanatical marauders who were devastating the 
land in the name of their False Prophet, and for sheer lust of 
plunder and bloodshed, would remain as imperative under the 
leadership of the Khalifa as under that of the Mahdi ; and 
what is more (these same experts could have told, and, indeed, did 
tell us), it would, in all human probability, become more and 
more argent every year. The notion that it was possible for 
any ruler of Egypt to draw a line across the map a couple of 
miles or so to the north of the Second Cataract, and say : “ This 
for the future shall be the southern frontier of my dominions ; 
within it all shall be peace and security for the cultivator, let 
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the Dervish rage never so furiously without,” was a notion 
which could never have been given a moment's entertainment 
by any but a Gladstonian Administration at their wits' end. 
One does not expect, of course, to be able to find a “ scientific 
frontier ” in a desert, but there is something bejtween a scientific 
frontier and an imaginary boundary traced across the sands of 
a wilderness and the waters of a river, when even the out- 
post set up to indicate and guard it owns absolutely nothing 
of its defensive strength to any natural conformation of the 
ground. For the purposes of protecting the population of 
Egypt and excluding their savage enemies, it might just as 
well have been delineated five hundred miles to the north at 
Assuan. Better indeed ; for Egypt would have had five 
hundred miles less of territory to protect, and would by its 
abandonment, have parted only with a possession of little 
value. 

For nowhere, probably, in the whole course of tlie mighty 
river from Cairo to Dongola is there to be found a stretch of 
Xile bank of equal length which is of less productive value. 
Between the First and the Second Cataracts the river flows no 
longer through wide and level reaches, belted broadly with 
rich alluvium generouvsly responsive to the cultivator's toil. 
For several miles it strains in a swift and narrow torrent 
through rocky and barren gorges, and for many a league there- 
after it is margined by arid and stony shores, diversified only 
by slender strips of tillage. The Nubian hamlets on either 
bank are sparse and poor, and everywhere along the lengthy 
tract of waterway the signs of poverty prevail. Yet the in- 
habitants had lives and cattle and their little hoards of silver 
to protect from the desert robbers ; and to the garrison at 
Wady Haifa the task of patrolling this five hundred miles of 
comparatively worthless territory was one requiring an activity 
and vigilance which, however untiring, could not in the nature 
of things be reasonably effective. 

At one time the Dervishes waxed bold enough to assemble 
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in force, and actually to threaten Wady Haifa itself ; and 
well would it have been, perhaps, for the unfortunate fellahin 
of that region if they had more often been similarly inspired ; 
for the crushing defeat inflicted on them at Toski, August 3rd, 
1889, by Sir IJrancis Grenfell, then Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, when their leader, the notorious Wad-el-Njumi, was 
slain, administered a lesson to which the land owed several 
years of comparative repose. But by the beginning of 1896 
the sporadic molestations of the Egyptian peasantry along these 
reaches of the Nile had become intolerable. A month or two 
before the close of the previous year the Dervishes had suddenly 
descended upon the village of Atandan, a few miles from 
Korosko, slaughtering many of the villagers, and disappearing 
again into the desert with their booty so rapidly as to defy 
the efforts of the swift and efficient Camel Corps at Wady 
Haifa to overtake them. In January 1896 the Nile trip be- 
tween the First and Second Cataracts had, in consequence of 
the restlessness of the Dervishes, to be officially forbidden to 
sailing dahahiyehs^ which could not, it was thought, be moored 
to the banks by night without danger ; while even the tourist 
steamers, which anchor after nightfall in midstream, were 
not allowed to make the journey without an escort of 
Sudanese soldiers. It needed no special experience of the 
country to convince the traveller on the Upper Nile during 
that month of the grave apprehensions of the military 
authorities ; while the signs of activity which were visible 
on the armour-plated steamers at Shellal appeared to the 
more watchful observer to indicate that an effort to deal once 
for all with the long-standing source of these anxieties was 
in early contemplation. 

And in truth the situation had by this time become plainly 
impossible. The fantastic conception of a peaceful and pros- 
perous Egypt flourishing unmolested behind its imaginary 
frontier at Wady Haifa, while the Dervish hordes were content 
to dwell in amiable and neighbourly quiescence on the other 
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side of it, had become a demonstrated absurdity ; and even if 
no definite idea of the conquest of the Sudan had been enter- 
tained, it is certain that in the interests of the tranquillity 
and well-being of the outlying populations of Egypt a forward 
movement had become imperative. Very wisply, however, the 
British Government rejected the idea of a reversion to the old 
and discarded policy of “ slaughter and scuttle.” To despatch 
“ expeditions of chastisement ” into the territory of a barbarous 
neighbour, retreating afterwards within its own borders, is 
all very well for a State which is satisfied — as is our case, for 
instance, in ISTorth-Western India — with its existing frontier ; 
but with such a frontier as that which had been imposed upon 
Egypt in 1884 it would have been the height of improvidence 
not to extend her limits by rc-aimexing to the dominions of the 
Khedive any territory which could be successfully cleared of 
the predatory barbarians by whom it had for so many years 
been over-run. It was, accordingly, with much satisfaction that 
the British public learned that for the moment the objective 
of the expedition was to be Dongola, and that upon our re- 
covering possession of that city, it and the province of which 
it was the capital would be permanently occupied and held in 
the name of the Khedive. 

Nevertheless, it was of course thought right to conform so 
far to our well-established traditions of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as to minimise the importance of the exjiedition in every 
possible way, and to give every reason for it but the true one, 
or at any rate the strongest of the true ones. It had become 
necessary, the House of Commons was told, to anticipate an 
impending attack from the Dervishes. We should also be oblig- 
ing Italy — a friendly Power, just then in difficulties at Kassala 
— by a forward movement which could hardly fail to effect a 
diversion in her favour. Besides, we had no notion of going 
any further than Dongola, which, after all, was only a little 
way, though it was not absolutely certain that we should even go 
as far. How far we actually should go would depend on the 
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amount of resistance that we met with, and of our success in 
dealing with it; and so forth, and so forth. Such was the 
invariable tone of the Ministerial replies given nightly from 
the Treasury Bench, and received with equally decorous gravity 
by the House of Commons. Yet all the time, it may safely 
be said, there was not one intelligent Member in ten who 
entertained the slightest doubt that the real objective of the 
expedition was not Dongola but Khartum, while it is highly 
probable that at least one in twenty suspected the truth, which 
became patent to all the world two years afterwards at Fashoda, 
that the most powerful of the motives impelling the Govern- 
ment forward was, not dread of the Dervishes nor goodwill 
towards Italy, but anxiety about the head waters of the Nile. 

The leaders of the Opposition, however, were not among 
the number of those suspicious persons, or discretion, it is to be 
feared, would hardly have prevented them from charging the 
Government with the design of offering a wanton provocation to 
France. What they could do, however, in the way of protest, 
they did. They challenged the validity of the Ministerial 
justifications for the advance, contesting the alleged necessity of 
repressing the insolent hostility of the Dervishes, and deriding 
the idea that it was any business of ours to help Italy out of 
the difficulties in which her African adventures had landed her. 
Had they confined themselves to criticism of Ministerial policy 
they would have been on safe ground ; but unfortunately they 
launched out into prophecy, and some of them were guilty of 
predictions which to-day it must make them extremely un- 
comfortable to remember. For whatever the motive or motives 
of the advance into the Sudan, they were convinced to a man 
that it would result in failure. Our old friend Cambyses was 
not, to the best of one’s recollection, again invoked ; but the 
memory of that monarch’s unfortunate Sudanese expedition 
was evidently still as fresh in the minds of English Radicals as 
it had been when Mr Gladstone had referred to it twelve years 
before. They were persuaded that the mere word Sudan spelt 
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disaster for any invader of that territory from an Egyptian 
base, whether he bore a Persian or an English nama If the 
projected expedition were to stop at Dongola, it was just 
possible that no great harm might come of it; but then it 
would never be able to stop at Dongola, even if its commander 
wished to do so, than which nothing was niore improbable. 
The one invariable characteristic of such invasions was that 
the invader could not halt if he would. In assenting to the 
mild-looking enterprise of a march to Dongola, Her Majesty’s 
Government were in reality committing themselves to the much 
larger adventure of a reconquest of the Sudan; if they 
sustained reverses, the necessity of retrieving and avenging them 
was imperative, while successes would give irresistible force to 
the demand for an advance to Khartum. That the improved 
Egyptian army, stiffened by a very considerable infusion of 
British troops, might succeed in such an undertaking those 
critics of the expedition did not go quite so far as to deny ; but 
they were perfectly sure that it could only be accomplished at 
a quite disproportionate cost in blood and treasure, and that 
even by accomplishing it we should have done no more than re- 
place the Khedive once more in possession of a vast tract of 
comparatively unproductive territory, swarming with still 
unsubdued enemies, incapable of defence, either by his own 
unassisted military strength or, except at the cost of an in- 
tolerable drain upon our resources, by British arms. 

Such was the view taken, urged with the utmost insistence 
by the Opposition, of the advance into the Sudan, and at the 
moment it undoubtedly produced an impression on a certain 
portion of the public. Even those who were not much moved 
by the alarmist exaggerations of the difficulties of the conquest 
looked with some misgivings on what was to follow. After 
all allowance made for the improvement effected in the 
!%yptian army by its British instructors, they did not feel 
convinced tiiiat Abbas Pasha would be any more capable of 
permanently holding the Sudan than his father before him; 
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and they did not see how he was to be enabled to do so, except 
by unduly taxing the military resources of the protecting 
Power. In short, that idea of the Sudan on which the Op- 
position dwelt so persistently — the conception of a country 
which even after its conquest would continue to swarm 
with the still unsubdued enemies of its conquerors — was still 
dominant in many British minds. 

This, however, only meant that the public in this country 
had not kept abreast of the information accumulated during 
the previous fourteen years by the able Intelligence Depart- 
ment in Cairo. The average Englishman’s notions of the 
Sudan and its tribal populations dated exclusively from 1884. 
If he had been disabused of the Gladstonian illusion of the 
Mahdists (than .which nothing probably would have more 
powerfully excited their contempt) as “ a people rightly 
struggling to be free,” it was probably the whole extent of his 
enlightenment. To him the Sudan was still a country not 
merely over-run but peopled by a virtually homogeneous 
race of fanatical warriors, united in a common hatred not only 
of Christianity, but of orthodox Islam, and ever burning to be 
led to battle against the soldiers of either faith. Nothing, of 
course, could be further from the actual facts than this con- 
ception of them. So far from being peopled by a homo- 
geneous race, the Sudan was inhabited by a number of tribes 
of widely varying characters and habits ; while the particular 
tribesmen who dominated the country were intruders from the 
Western Sudan, who, so far from ‘‘rightly struggling to be 
free,” had succeeded in wrongfully reducing the people of the 
Eastern portion of the territory to a condition of cruel and 
abject slavery. The Baggaras, in fact, from whom the Mahdi’s, 
and after him the Khalifa’s, forces were mainly recruited, 
have always represented the principal element of fanaticism, 
of marauding activity, of murderous barbarity, and, one must 
add, of personal bravery and military aptitude, in the whole 
region. These left out of account, there were, and always had 
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been, plenty of Sudanese who were desirous of living by trade 
or tillage, or, generally speaking, by the arts of peace, and 
who then were too thoroughly cowed by their brutal oppres- 
sors to resist, or to offer effective aid to their liberators. It was 
not, therefore, a question of conquering a country and holding 
it permanently against the will of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants, but, on the contrary, of ridding it of the tyranny of a 
barbarous minority from which the rest of the population 
asked nothing better than to be relieved. Our mission, in 
short, was not that of subjugating the Sudanese, but that of 
clearing their country for them of the predatory and blood- 
thirsty intruders who for so many years had laid it waste. 

One other pretext for their denunciations of the forward 
policy remained to the Opposition, and that lay in the insinua- 
tion — for they scarcely ventured to give it the form of a 
positive assertion — that the advance had been urged upon the 
Government by ambitious military chiefs without the approval, 
if not positively against the advice, of their civil represenUitive 
in Egypt. Lord Cromer, it was hinted, was opposed to it. The 
Government had acted either without consulting him, or else in 
defiance of his advice. This must be so ; for was he not one of 
the original advisers of the abandonment of the Sudan ? And 
was it credible that any man who had advised such a step as 
this in 1883 could be prepared to recommend a reversal of it in 
1896 ? 

This last mode of stating their line of argument is really 
hardly an ironical one, so profound was the ignorance displayed 
by most of these English rulers of all that had happened during 
the previous thirteen years. That Lord Cromer did not in 
1883 foresee the situations and conditions of 1896 is simply to 
say that he was not possessed of any supernatural gift of 
prophecy. For all that was visible at the former date to the 
most prescient of observers, the English occupation of Egypt 
might come to an end any day; and, of course, if we had 
quitted the country with our work unfinished, it is obvious 
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enough that a native Government which had been too weak to 
hold the Sudan could not possibly have recovered it. But so 
soon as it became certain that England had no mind to leave 
Egypt till her work was completed — and still more when the 
military portion of that work was so far advanced as to place 
the country in J)Ossession of a well-drilled and disciplined 
army — ^the situation was entirely altered. Recovery of the 
Sudan became at once an attainable object of Egyptian policy, 
and the only question that remained was whether it was a 
desirable one. On this question Lord Cromer was much too 
far-sighted a statesman to have any doubts. As a matter of 
fact, and as is now well known to all who had been admitted to 
his confidence, the British Consul-General was as firmly con- 
vinced as any one of the absolute necessity of a reconquest of 
the Sudan, not merely for the due development of Egyptian 
prosperity, but for the actual safety of the country and the 
stability of the Khedive’s rule within his own borders. Hence 
the general policy of the enterprise had his hearty approval, 
and it was promoted by him, not only as a matter of duty, but 
with all the energy of personal goodwill. 

By the European Powers, as a whole, the projected advance 
into the Sudan was regarded without disfavour, if not with 
active approval. The exceptions, of course, were France and 
Russia ; and in pursuance of what an English Minister 
was afterwards to describe as her “policy of pin-pricks,” 
the former Power seized through its representative on 
the first opportunity of putting an obstacle in our path. 
The Reserve Fund at the disposal of the Commissioner of the 
Caisse amounted at that time to nearly three millions sterling, 
and the Egyptian Government, acting under British advice, 
applied to that body for an advance of half-a-million out of the 
fund, in order to meet the charges of the expedition. On the 
face of it the proposal was a perfectly justifiable one. By the 
terms of the Law of Liquidation of 1880 the Commission of the 
Caisse was specially authorised, on the application of the 
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I^jrptian Government, to devote from time to time a portion 
of the Eeserve Fund to meeting any extraordinary expenditure 
which might be required by that Government beyond the 
ordinary expenses of the year ; and it was held, assuredly not 
without reason, that there could be no more legitimate source 
of extraordinary expenditure than an e^U^edition for the 
recovery of a lost and fertile province, together with the 
natural wealth contained in its soil and the revenues arising 
therefrom. This, indeed, was the view taken by the majority 
of the Commissioners, four out of six of whom gave their sanc- 
tion to the proposed grant, two only — the French and Eussian 
Commissioners — withholding theirs. Nobody, of course, ever 
doubted then, or doubts now, that the dissentient minority 
voted under the influence of political considerations ; but 
neither did anybody doubt then that their dissent, however 
prompted, was inoperative, and that the decision of the 
majority of the Commissioners was final. 

To the surprise, however,* of all parties, including possibly 
even the successful remonstrants against the decision, it was 
reversed by the Mixed Tribunals in a Court of First Instance, 
and the reversal was confirmed on appeal. The case was 
brought before these Courts on the motion of certain Egyptian 
bondholders, who — acting presumably under French instigation — 
took proceedings against the Commissioners of the Caisse as for 
a breach of the Law of Liquidation, by diverting the funds 
entrusted to them from the purposes to which they were dedi- 
cated under the terms of that law. The Commission, of course, 
contended that the decision of the majority of their body was 
binding on the whole; but the Court of First Instance and 
Appeal held otherwise. They ruled that the authorisation 
of the Commissioners must be an unanimous one, and gave 
judgment for the plaintifi's. 

In so far as this decision proceeded merely upon an erroneous 
construction of the particular provision in the Law of Liquida- 
tion, by which the procedure of the Commissioners was governed, 
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there would be little to be said about it, except that it was per- 
verse. But the terms of the judgment delivered in the Appellate 
Court suggest that its judges conceived themselves possessed 
of a considerably higher jurisdiction than this. In that judg- 
ment they appear to assert a right to review the administrative 
decisions of the Cbmmission on their merits, and to determine 
whether any given advance of money out of the Eeserve Fund 
is or is not legitimately applicable to the particular purpose to 
which the Government propose to apply it. In other words, 
they claim to decide any such question, if so it seems good to 
them, in a sense directly contrary to that of the body to which 
the discretionary right of sanctioning or disallowing advances 
from the Reserve Fund has been specially entrusted by the 
Great Powers. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ADVANCE OF THE SIKDAR 

In the early spring of 1896 preparations for the advance began. 
The Sirdar, accompanied by Major (now Sir F. R.) Wingate, 
Chief of the Intelligence Department, and Slatin Pasha, the ten 
years’ prisoner, now returning with “fire and sword” to the 
stronghold of his savage captor, left Cairo on the 21st March 
for Assuan and Wady Haifa with the First Battalion of the 
North StaiBfordshire Regiment, while simultaneously an advance 
column of the Eg}T)tian and Sudanese troops pushed forward 
from the latter place to Akasheh, which they took without 
opposition, and at once proceeded to fortify. 

This, however, was but a mere preparatory move. No 
advance in force could take place until the Nile was in a 
condition to permit of river operations ; and for this a delay 
of some nine or ten weeks was necessary. Nevertheless it was 
not pure loss of time, for the railway, which was afterwards 
to play so important a part in the work of conquest, was in 
the meanwhile pushed on with all possible speed from Wady 
Haifa. By the beginning of June the Nile had risen enough 
for military purposes ; on the 6th of the month the expedition 
resumed its forward march, and at Firket the Dervishes and 
the Egyptian troops of the Khedive “ saw the whites of each 
other’s eyes ” for the first time since the disasters of thirteen 
years before. 

It was an anxious moment for their master and for the 
British instructors who had remade his army. For, so far as 
race and status and civil occupation were concerned, these men 
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were the brothers and fellow- villagers of the unhappy mob of 
fellahin who had sallied forth in 1883 under Hicks Pasha to 
leave their bones in the desert of Kordofan. Drilled and 
disciplined though they had been for years, this was their 
first experience of actual warfare ; and until they were thus 
actually put to the proof, not even the ablest military expert 
could tell for certain whether any amount of training would 
avail to animate this timid and unwarlike race of husbandmen 
with the almost mechanical courage of the professional soldier. 
The Sudanese could be trusted to face the Dervishes, for they, 
like their adversaries, came of a race of born fighters ; and in 
such a congenial soil as their natural temperament offered, it 
was easy enough to plant the artificial virtues of the military 
man. But the fellah of the Nile Valley had to rid himself of 
hereditary instincts and inveterate habits before he could be 
so much as prepared for the acquisition of the soldierly 
character. Should the attempt to make a soldier of him prove to 
have failed, it was felt that it would be a final and a fatal failure. 
For it was not sufficient for us to conquer the Sudan by 
British arms and Sudanese auxiliaries ; it was essential that 
it should be conquered mainly by those who would have to 
defend it after its conquest — ^the Egyptians themselves. 

All doubts of this kind were happily dispersed on the 
field of Firket. The Egyptian army were, in the expressive 
language of the trainer, “ tried high ” in this the first of their 
engagements. The position occupied by the Dervishes was a 
formidable one, and they defended it with their usual desperate 
valour, but they were eventually dislodged from it, and routed 
with considerable loss. A few, however, disdained flight, and, 
though repeatedly called upon to surrender, died sword in 
hand. Eighty of these heroes were killed in one hut, and 
no fewer than thirty Dervish Emirs, including Hammuda, a 
notable well remembered by Slatin Pasha from the days of his 
captivity, were left dead on the field. The obstinacy of re- 
sistance points to equally hard fighting on the side of the 
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attacking force, while the steady behaviour of the latter when the 
positions were reversed is sufficiently attested by the fact that a 
charge of the Dervish cavalry was repulsed at the point of the 
bayonet by the Egyptian line. The moral effect of the victory 
was immense, and its military result important; for it was 
promptly followed by the evacuation of Suarda, which had long 
been the head-quarters of the Dervishes, and the abandonment 
of a large quantity of supplies. 

From Suarda the inarch was pursued without further re- 
sistance to Kosheh, where the expedition halted for the 
last time before the advance upon Dongola. Here the 
first real diflBculties of the enterprise were to begin. War in 
Oriental countries exposes the soldier to other, and often more 
dangerous enemies than those against whom he goes forth, and 
campaigning in the hot weather much increases the probability 
of his meeting them. Cholera broke out among the troops 
under the midsummer heats, and during the months of July 
and August the camp suffered rather severely. Another 
disaster befell them in the course of the famous Absarat desert 
march of thirty-six miles. The troops were overtaken by a 
violent storm of wind, sand, and rain, and in the dust and 
confusion of the scene men strayed wholesale from the route. 
In the result some 300 of the Sudanese faced about, and 
eventually made their way back, weak and exhausted, with 
the loss of some eight or ten of their number. The dimen- 
sions of the mishap were considerably exaggerated at home, 
and there were not wanting critics who complained that the 
risk of this casualty might have been much reduced, if not 
avoided altogether, had the Government elected to make the 
first move in September instead of in March. This complaint, 
however, takes no account of the critical condition of things 
which was prevailing in the Eastern Sudan at the time when the 
order to advance was given, European prestige in this region 
had just received a heavy blow from the crushing defeat of an 
Italian army; and if the disaster thus sustained on the east 
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of the Nile had not been followed up as promptly as it was 
by the advance of another Power up the river valley, it is 
impossible to say what effect the elation of an unreversed 
victory might not have produced in the minds of the desert 
tribes, and what it might not have done to concentrate their 
forces and attract dew recruits to their banners. As it was, we 
now know that the speedy despatch of the Egyptian troops 
from the frontier at Wady Haifa created a scare among the 
Dervishes, and that before they had time to recover it, we had 
routed and rolled them back many miles to the south. 

On the 19th of September the final blow of the year’s 
campaign was struck, in a battle which was well described 
as “a cross between an artillery duel and a naval engage- 
ment,” and was, perhaps, the most singular contest that ever 
took place between a civilised army and a barbarian foe. 
After a toilsome desert march throughout the previous day, 
the force bivouacked about a mile to the north of the rock of 
Abu Fatmeh, and some six miles from the Dervish fortified 
post of Kerma, where it was expected that the enemy, led by 
Wad-el-Bishara, the Governor of the Dongola province, who 
had come north with reinforcements, would make a determined 
stand. At four in the morning of the 19th the troops set out 
again, but found on reaching Kerma at daybreak that the 
fort had been evacuated. Tlie Dervish commander had, in fact, 
withdrawn across the Nile to Hafir, where, as soon as day 
broadened, his position was plainly discernible. It had been 
well selected, commanding as it did the very point on the 
river at which the Sirdar had intended to throw his troops 
across. Its defences, too, were strong enough to offer a con- 
siderable resistance to the light field guns which constituted 
the only artillery that the expedition was able to bring to bear 
upon them from the opposite bank. Fire was, however, opened 
upon them at a range of about 2000 yards, at seven o’clock, 
though with comparatively little effect, and without eliciting 
any reply. 
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With the arrival of the three gunboats, which shortly after- 
wards came steaming up the river, the fight began in earnest. At 
a distance of about 1000 yards they opened fire upon the enemy, 
who after a time replied with artillery and small arms from 
the works along the banks, while crowds of Dervish riflemen 
armed with Eemingtons swarmed down to the water’s edge and 
kept up a brisk fusillade on the advancing gunboats. So hot, 
indeed, was the defensive fire, that the boats had to retreat 
down the river to a distance of some 1500 yards, whence, 
however, they kept up a continuous bombardment at longer 
range. Once more they were swung round into line, and again 
advancing up the stream made vigorous play with their 
machine-guns on the forts; and thus for two hours the 
artillery duel went on, thf* superiority in number and power 
of weapons being upon the Egyptian side, but the Dervishes 
sticking to their guns with the same tenacity which they dis- 
played in the open field. Over and over again, as one gun after 
another was temporarily disabled, it was thought that their 
batteries were silenced ; but no sooner did the steamer cease 
firing than a gun would be run out and a shot discharged at 
them. Finally, at a little before 11 A.M., the shore-works 
having by this time been practically disabled by the cannonade, 
the three gunboats were sent forward under order to steam 
past Hafir towards Dongola. 

In this engagement between river craft and shore-batteries 
the land forces of the expedition had taken hardly any part, 
but they reaped ample fruit from the victory. The bombard- 
ment had, in fact, broken the neck of the Dervish resistance, 
and when, a few days later, the troops of the Sudan marched 
upon Dongola, the gunboats at the same time steaming side by 
side with them, they found their work already as good as done. 
Starting at five o’clock in the morning, they reached Wad-el- 
Bishara’s encampment in about an hour; but during the 
necessary delay caused by a short artillery engagement be- 
tween the forts and the steamers, the Dervish leader and his 
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principal lieutenant took to flight, and the Egyptians gained an 
almost bloodless victory over his demoralised and disorganised 
followers. The cavalry by land and the gunboats by water 
pursued the flying foe, but armed resistance, in any serious 
sense of the word, was over, and hundreds surrendered them- 
selves passively tb the victors. That night the Sirdar's army 
encamped within the mud walls of the city, and Dongola was 
restored to the dominions of the Khedive. 

The reconquest of this portion of the Sudan was, of course, 
but a small instalment of the work which has since been accom- 
plished, but its moral importance was vastly greater than its 
material dimensions. It was, indeed, significant of much, and 
its effect was at once apparent in a sensible abatement — 
sensible in both senses of the word — of the vehemence of 
that adverse criticism, sometimes malicious, sometimes merely 
despondent, which had been provoked in certain quarters by 
the project of an advance into the Sudan. Many of the 
croakers ceased from croaking, and some of the party orators 
thought it prudent to moderate the rancour of their attacks on 
our Egyptian policy when Dongola had fallen with such com- 
parative ease into our hands. For, in truth, that event 
decided more than one important point in our favour, and 
disposed of more than one theory which had been taken for 
granted to our disadvantage. 

To begin with, it proved, as has already been pointed out, 
the real existence of that much-debated creation of British 
energy and capacity — an Egyptian army. In the next place 
it exposed the puerile absurdity of that conception of the 
Sudanese population in general which had been more or less 
foundeu on Mr Gladstone's “ schoolboy debating club " notion 
of the Dervishes as a “people rightly struggling to be free." 
The unfeigned joy and relief with which the oppressed and 
harried people of that devastated region welcomed the British 
advance, the crowd of long-exiled traders and other peaceful 

L 
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inhabitants of the reconquered province by whom the expedi- 
tion was accompanied, the unmistakable evidence, in short, 
that the Sirdar and his troops were hailed by the true Dongolese 
as deliverers, had swept aU this nonsense away for ever ; and 
whatever might still be said against the expedition from the 
point of view of policy, it was no longer possible to represent as 
a mere adventure of aggression and aggrandisement an enter- 
prise which had so obviously served the cause of humanity and 
civilisation. And last, but not least, the ease with which the 
operations of 1896 were carried to a successful issue had 
demonstrated the utter hollowness of that favourite bugbear 
of the British Eadical — the assumed invincibility of the 
Dervishes when fighting on their own ground ; or, at any rate, 
the alleged impossibility of clearing them out of the region 
which they had so long infested, except by military efforts too 
great and too costly to be worth making. 

The complete refutation of this last contention incidentally 
revealed to those who had been in the habit of underrating it 
the power of the military arm which British soldiers had been 
fashioning, and the thoroughness of the military administra- 
tive system which British soldiers had been patiently building 
up in I^ypt from the commencement of the occupation. Their 
grudging critics at home had not, it is true, overestimated the 
difficulties of the task which they had to perform. Wady 
Haifa, the frontier and advanced post of operations, is distant, 
roughly speaking, 1000 miles from Cairo, and all communica- 
tions had to be carried on by alternate railway and river travel. 
An army numbering with non-combatants about 20,000 men, 
together with their transport animals and materials of war, and 
a camel transport corps of 2000 men, many of whom knew 
nothing of that peculiar animal, had to be trained, armed, 
set to work, and kept at it; and so rapidly and thoroughly 
was this work accomplished that these raw amateurs, 
as they were at starting, became one of the most efficient 
branches of the force, making long and toilsome marches, 
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sometimes 40 miles a day, without the least abatement 
of their good spirits or good humour. When, moreover, it 
is remembered that the amount of food and forage required 
by the expeditionary force amounted to some 50 tons a 
day, all of which had to be sent, not only over the distance 
of 1000 miles, but latterly 500 miles further, some idea may 
be formed of the labour entailed in forwarding such an amount 
of material, and keeping a month's stock ahead in case of 
accidents. It meant the employment of steamers as well as 
sailing craft by hundreds on the reaches of the river, and, in 
addition, camel transport round the cataracts, and from the 
railroad to the army in the field. 

All these details may not, perhaps, have been fully realised 
by desponding or malicious critics of the undertaking ; but both 
classes of objectors were vaguely conscious that British military 
organisation in Egypt had already achieved a remarkable work, 
and had achieved it with signal ease. On the whole, therefore, 
they thought it better not to be so liberal for the future in 
their prophecies of failure. And the event was destined to 
show that they were right. 

The middle year of the campaign for the recovery of the 
Sudan, though it was the least fruitful of the three in stirring 
incidents of warfare, was far from being the least important in 
its relation to the final result. For it may safely be said that 
it was in 1897 that the work of “organising victory" — a work 
begun so energetically in the preceding year — was definitively 
accomplished. Its working months were patiently spent in 
preparations to strike the blow which should shatter Mahdism 
to pieces. When the fighting season of 1898 arrived, it only 
remained to deliver it. 

On the 4th of May in the former year the railway which 
was being constructed to connect the province of Dongola with 
Haifa had reached its terminus at Kerma, just above the Third 
Cataract, and its completion set free all the men employed upon 
it for service in the military line across the loop of desert from 
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Haifa to Abu Hammed, of which, as yet, only 15 out of some 230 
miles had been laid. Meantime all was quiet at the frontier 
stations which we were holding on the Nile. The conquest of 
Dongola had given us the command of the whole bend of the 
river as high up as Merawi, at which point, as at Debbeh and 
Korti, we had established garrisons. The Ddrvishes were hold- 
ing Abu Hammed, but they made no sign. A reconnaissance 
thrown out in the direction of that place led to the surprise of 
a small body of Dervish cavalry by our own troopers, and an 
indecisive skirmish ensued ; but the spring passed without any 
incident of the slightest military importance. 

Late in June, however, there seemed a prospect of action. 
The Intelligence Department got news that the Khalifa was 
about to send a large force under his ablest general, Mahmud, 
to take strategic occupation of Metemmeh, and that the Jaalin 
tribe, whose capital it was, had vainly begged him not to do so, 
undertaking to be responsible for holding it themselves against 
the invading force. The Khalifa angrily refused their request, 
and thereupon the Jaalin, resolving to throw in their lot with us, 
applied to the Sirdar for assistance. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to send them aid in the form of men. To plant a small 
Egyptian force in Metemmeh would have been hazardous to 
the last degree; to take his whole army there would have 
meant leaving the Dervish garrisons of Berber and Abu Hammed 
in his flank and rear, to say nothing of the difficulty of trans- 
port across the Bayuda desert for the provisioning of so large 
a force. The British column which crossed the same desert in 
1884 was only 2,500 strong, yet it was found extremely hard 
to keep even this comparatively small force provided with their 
supplies. 

The Sirdar could only see his way to helping the Jaalin 
with arms and ammunition, and accordingly ordered 6000 rifles 
and good store of cartridges to be sent to them ; but they never 
reached the unfortunate tribe. Mahmud had heard of their 
application to General Kitchener, and was determined to frus- 
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trate the reply. He made a swift descent upon Metemmeh, and, 
after the repulse of a first attack, succeeded in capturing it and 
putting its inhabitants without distinction of age or sex to 
the sword. Only the young women were spared for the harems of 
the victors. A broken remnant of the tribe fled to Gakdul 
wells in the deserf, whence they arrived destitute at Merawi. 

By the end of July the desert railway, advancing at the rate 
of a mile and a quarter per day, had reached a point 115 miles 
from Haifa, and the rail-liead was now nearer to Abu Hammed 
than our most advanced post on the Nile. It was, in fact, 
getting too near to be pushed further by a mere construction 
party of 3,000 men, depending for their water-supply on a 
single line of hastily laid railway ; and to carry it any nearer 
to a place still in the hands of the enemy would have been 
a little too audacious. Abu Hammed itself must be taken before 
the railway could be proceeded with, and, as a preliminary to 
attacking, a tribe of friendly Arabs were advised to make a 
reconnaissance to ascertain its strength. They reported that 
there were about 450 Dervish riflemen and 50 cavalry in 
the place, besides a force of about 600 of the inhabitants, 
armed only with spears and clubs. The smallness of this 
garrison, however, was due only to difficulties of supply, 
and on the news of our approach, which they were expecting 
about high Nile, between the 15th and 20th of August, 
they would be reinforced. 

The Sirdar did not propose to minister to the needs of their 
Intelligence Department. His idea, with which the Dervishes 
had not apparently reckoned, was to surprise and take the place 
before they were aware of his intended coming, or in a position 
to reinforce themselves from Berber. Accordingly, about a 
fortnight before the date fixed in anticipation by the Dervishes 
for our arrival, a force of 2,700 men, consisting of the 9th, 
10th, and 11th Sudanese and the 3rd Egyptians, with one 
mule battery and twenty-five troopers, set out suddenly 
and secretly for Abu Hammed, while at the same time the 
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enemy were further thrown off their guard by a demonstration 
of the Camel Corps and friendly Arabs in the direction of 
Metemmeh. The column had 118 miles of difficult country to 
get over in order to reach Abu Hammed before it was reinforced 
from Berber; and in the hot season of the year, when the 
alternative lies between facing the glare of the sun by day, 
or advancing by night marches and being prevented by the 
heat from making up arrears of sleep during the daylight 
hours, an expedition of this sort is trying even to the 
toughest campaigner. The ground was wretched going ; 
the column had to advance in single lile, with its transport 
tailing out for miles. After two or three days of it, the men 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping awake, even on the march. 
Nevertheless, the thing was done, and the 118 miles accom- 
plished in no more than seven days and a half. By 2 a.m. 
on the 7th of August, General Hunter’s force was within IJ 
miles of Abu Hammed. 

The Commander of the expedition had decided to attack 
both along the river bank from the west and also from the 
desert, and by 5 a.m. he had formed up his force within about a 
quarter of a mile of the town, but not a sign of the enemy 
could be descried. An officer, however, who had been sent 
forward to reconnoitre the position, unexpectedly drew a volley 
from trenches distant only 80 yards. The Dervish position 
was situated, as indeed was the town itself, at the bottom of a 
sort of crater, into which the ground suddenly dropped at 
about 200 yards from the river bank. Of course the mule 
battery was immediately brought up and opened fire ; but the 
nature of the ground only allowed them to hit the tops of the 
houses; and even after changing their position so as to 
enfilade the trenches, the guns could not be depressed enough 
for a thoroughly effective cannonade. Accordingly, without 
awaiting any further results from so ineffective a bombardment. 
General Hunter ordered the infantry to assault. The intention 
of Colonel Macdonald, who led them, was to carry the place at 
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the point of the bayonet ; but his men suddenly broke into rapid 
independent firing under conditions as dangerous to their 
comrades as to the enemy. Vigorous action — and language — 
became necessary on the part of their commander to repress 
this ebullition of inopportune rifle-shots, and in the meantime 
the enemy, “ potfing ” at troops on the edge of the crater, and 
silhouetted against the sky-line, contrived to do more damage 
than ought to have been possible to them. Fortunately, 
the resistance at this juncture suddenly collapsed. The 
Dervishes began to bolt from their trenches into the houses 
behind, and our troops rushed forward to enter the place 
with them. There was a short interval of desperate house-to- 
house fighting, and then the Sudanese — who seem to take kindly 
to this uncomfortable species of warfare — swarmed all over the 
place, on roofs and through windows, until in an incredibly short 
space of time they had cleared Abu Hammed of its unmounted 
defenders, and were firing volleys at a few flying Dervish cavalry, 
who were the only ones to escape. The place was ours; and the 
commander of the enemy’s forces, dragged out from beneath a bed 
under which he was hiding, was brought before General Hunter, 
between whom and his captive, to quote from the account of 
a military eye-witness, the following colloquy, marked on the 
side of Mohammed Zain by the usual hardihood of these 
defiant enemies of ours, ensued : — 

Gen. H. Why did you fight ? Didn*t you know it was useless ? 

Moham. Zain. I knew you had only three times as many men as I 
had, and every one of my men is worth four of yours ; you could not give fire 
till you were quite close up, and at that range our rifles are as good as yours ; 
and, at any rate, I have killed a lot of your men. 

Gen. H. What will Mahmud do now ? Will he stay looting and 
robbing at Metemmeh, or will he come down here to attack me? 

Moham. Zain. He will be down here in five days* time to wipe you 
out. 

Mahmud, it is needless to say, did not keep the appoint- 
ment thus so confidently made for him ; but General Hunter’s 
position in Abu Hammed was none the less a somewhat 
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precarious one. The retreating of his force by camels over 118 
miles of terribly difficult country was necessarily a slow 
process, and had Mahmud appeared — as he might have any 
day — with a large force at his back, he would have found the 
expedition without sufficient supplies to stand even a short siege. 
Gunboats and smaller craft laden with 'provisions were 
struggling with difficulty up the cataracts. Accidents of one kind 
and another befell them, as was also the fate of the land con- 
voys, and the reappearance of even a small band of Dervishes on 
the scene of their late defeat would have seriously embarrassed 
us. Fortunately for us, however, the Dervishes, so far from 
thinking of a renewal of the attack, were meditating a 
fresh retreat. While General Hunter was waiting at Abu 
Hammed for supplies, news reached him, that the Dervish 
Emir Zebehr was evacuating Berber. Embarking, therefore, 
on the first gunboat that reached him, he proceeded up 
the river, and found to his equal surprise and satisfaction 
that the report was true. Berber had, in fact, been evacuated 
by the Khalifa, who probably thought that our main advance 
was going to be on Metemmeh, in the same way that 
the British desert column advanced in 1884, and that we had 
captured Abu Hammed only to protect our flank and rear. The 
great struggle, he no doubt supposed, would be likely to take 
place at Metemmeh, and there would be much risk of his 
losing this place were he to send Mahmud forward to re- 
inforce Berber. In these circumstances, of course, there was 
nothing for it but to withdraw his garrison of 5,000 men from 
the last-mentioned town, and to allow it to fall into our hands. 

If these were the Khalifa's calculations — as in all probability 
they were — ^there could hardly be a higher testimony to the 
wisdom of the Sirdar’s strategy in threatening Metemmeh, by 
way of masking General Hunter’s advance on Abu Hammed. 

The occupation of Berber, however, though it brought us 
one step, and an important step, nearer to our goal, was for the 
moment a somewhat serious aggravation of our difficulties. It 
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meant that the military progress of the Sirdar's force was 
unavoidably outstripping that of his transport arrangements. 
Already it had been shown to be no easy matter to supply 
Abu Hammed, and here we were about to put another 130 miles 
between us and our base. As matters stood, supplies starting 
from Cairo had to*go 390 miles by rail to Nag' Hamadeh, thence 
by boat 145 miles to Assuan, then 4 miles by rail round the 
cataract to Shellal, then 220 miles by boat to Haifa, 203 miles 
by rail from Haifa to Kerma, 118 more by boat to Kasingar, 
whence they had to be dragged up through the cataracts and 
sent on camel-back to Abu Hammed. It was a serious matter to 
add another 130 miles of river — especially of river which was 
continuously navigable only during the next three months. 
Had it not been for the rapid progress which was being made 
with the desert railway from Haifa to Abu Hammed, the com- 
pletion of which would shorten the journey above described by 
no fewer than eighteen days, the Sirdar might well have hesi- 
tated to take the risk of occupying Berber. But with the 
railway almost growing behind him, it was a risk worth facing, 
and he faced it. Forty-five miles of line were laid in the month 
of August; the rail-head was now 165 miles from Haifa and 
only 85 miles from Abu Hammed ; there was every reason to 
assume that the same rate of construction would be maintained. 
The assumption was verified by the event. In the course of 
another two months the line was completed to Abu Hammed, 
and preparations were commenced for extending it to Berber. 

Our steamers now began to make reconnaissances as far as 
Metenimeh, which they subjected to a brisk bombardment 
during the closing days of October, and to which they con- 
tinued to pay pretty constant attention for many weeks to 
come. Such operations as these were of less real importance 
than another event, not of a strictly warlike character, which 
took place nearer to the end of the year. This was the 
occupation of Kassala, as the result of diplomatic negotiations 
between the English and Italian Governments. Its strategic 
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value to us was great, for it lies at the head of the river 
Atbara, down which a force could easily be despatched to 
Berber ; and it was the centre of a grain district which could 
support a large force of the enemy, and would thus have 
enabled them, at any rate, to threaten Berber whenever they 
pleased. If it had not been in the hands <St the Italians we 
should certainly have had to send a force to capture it. It 
was satisfactory to be able to get it on easier terms, and just 
before Christmas the transfer was effected. Our advanced post 
had by this time been pushed forward to the junction of the 
Atbara with the Nile. An Egyptian brigade was established 
there, and had set to work to construct a fort, inside which 
were built huts for stores and men, and everything was done 
which was necessary to prepare the place to serve as the base 
for the final advance on Khartum. 







CHAPTER XI 


THE AVENGING OF GORDON 

The last year of this admirably planned and organised 
campaign had now dawned. Sir Herbert Kitchener*s ad- 
vanced post was at Ed IJamer, about seven miles above the 
point at which the Nile receives its confluent, the Atbara. 
To his keen and far-reaching eye the end was doubtless 
already in sight. But not a chance was to be thrown away, 
not a single needless peril was to be risked. Warned by the 
threatening movements of the Dervishes in the neighbourhood 
of Dongola, the British commander applied at the beginning 
of 1898 for reinforcements, and the first two months of the 
year were spent in massing a powerful and well-equipped army 
for the final descent upon Mahdism. 

At the beginning of March the advanced post was with- 
drawn from Ed Darner, which had been destroyed, and was 
established at Fort Atbara in the northern angle of the two 
rivers. Between that point and Berber, twenty-three miles 
north, was stationed the army with which it was proposed 
to meet the threatened attack of Osman Digna and Mahmud. 

This threatened attack of Mahmud on the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces, however, became ultimately an attack of the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces upon Mahmud. His strength and his where- 
abouts were for the moment alike unknown. His force, for 
all they knew, might have numbered anything from 10,000 
to twice that number. It was known that he had taken 
over his men from Metemmeh, which had hitherto been 
his headquarters, to join those of Osman at Shendy, De- 
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tachments of the latter, it was reported, had begun to drift 
northward, but whether this was really in preparation for 
an attack on Berber was at present in doubt. The Sirdar, 
however, took his own means of ascertaining the truth. 
Having been joined by the last detachment of his troops, 
who had made a magnificent forced marclf from Abu Dis, 
a distance of 118 miles, within four days, he struck his camp 
at Debeika on 12th March, and advanced up the Nile to 
Damarli, which he again quitted on the 16th of the month 
for Kenur, a few miles further up the river. Here he com- 
pleted the concentration of his forces, and on the 20th 
March moved on to Fort Atbara, to which place, as above 
stated, his advanced guard had already been retired. At 
Kenur the Anglo-Egyptian army had received, and been over- 
joyed by, the report that Mahmud was before them on the 
Atbara river. He had seized Hudi ford, it was said, some 
seven miles from the junction of the two rivers, and to Hudi 
they were to push forward at once. They were doomed, 
however, to disappointment. Hudi was reached, and lias-el- 
Hudi, a few miles further on, but not a Dervish was to be seen. 

At Kas-el-Hudi the forces were chafing with impatience 
for nearly a fortnight. It was still impossible to locate the 
enemy, and the problem of maintaining a force of 13,000 
men, who had left Kenur with the expectation of fighting 
the next day or the day after, was becoming a serious one. 
The really formidable enemy was not the Dervish but the 
Sudanese desert, and that foe had never been so formidable 
as now. That Mahmud and his army must be somewhere 
near was quite certain, for their cavalry was seen almost 
daily, and they were assuredly camped somewhere on the 
Atbara, for there was nowhere else whence they could obtain 
water. On the 27th of March a reconnaissance of the opposite 
bank of the Atbara was carried as high up as to Menawi, 
some 18 miles distant, but no trace of the Dervishes was 
to be discovered. At last, on the 30th March, General Hunter 
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went out with a force of cavalry, the horse battery, and four 
Maxims, while two battalions of infantry and a field battery 
were advanced to Khor Abadar to support him. He returned 
in the evening bringing with him the solution of the mystery. 
He had simply pushed on until he reached Mahmud’s position : 
he had ridden up to within 300 yards of it, and looked in. 
Mahmud was at Nakheila, 18 miles away, encamped in a 
position facing the open desert, and with the dry bed of the 
Atbara in its rear. Around it ran an impracticable-looking 
zariba, reported — though its size ultimately proved to have 
been exaggerated — to be three miles long, and within the 
circuit of the zariba was a triple trench, from which its 
defenders could deliver fire in three tiers upon an assaulting 
force. For the next two days the plans of the Sirdar re- 
mained a matter of speculation. He could hold his own 
position, of course, if he chose, and starve the Dervishes out. 
But there was the question of supplies to be considered, and 
the question of prestige. The prolonged victualling of a 
force 13,000 strong, and 17 miles from their base at 
Fort Atbara, by camel transport alone, was a work of the 
gravest difficulty ; and even had it not been, the spectacle of 
so large a British force remaining inactive at a distance 
of only 18 miles from a barbarous enemy would be the 
reverse of edifying to the native mind. Again, a defeat 
of the Dervishes in the open field would go much further to 
demoralise them than their dispersal or retirement under pres- 
sure of starvation. Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
Sirdar resolved to attack. 

On the 3rd April his forces quitted the scene of their weary 
wait at Kas-el-Hudi, and pushed on to Abadar. By the 5th 
they were at Umdabieh. There they rested a day, and on the 
evening of the 7th, Maundy Thursday, they were to start for 
their last march before closing with the enemy. At six o’clock 
the order was given to advance, and the troops issued from 
Umdabieh, and set out in the gathering darkness in the direc- 
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tion of Mahmud’s camp. At a little after four they halted for a 
couple of hours’ sleep. By six on the morning of Good Friday 
they were within a mile and a half of the enemy’s position ; 
at 6.20 A.M. the attack commenced. The artillery opened 
fire on the Dervish zariba, and a fierce and destructive cannon- 
ade was kept up, the Dervishes replying but feebly. Their 
cavalry formed up on their right, and made as though they 
would charge ; but the fire of the Maxim was too hot, and they 
retired again within their defences. At length, after the 
gunners had been busy for an hour and twenty minutes, the 
artillery was silent ; the order was given for an advance along 
the whole line, and the Anglo-Egyptian force of 12,000 pressed 
sternly and steadily forward towards the stronghold on their 
front. Maxwell’s brigade, consisting of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th Sudanese and the 8th Egyptian, was on the right ; next 
to it marched General Macdonald with the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
Sudanese ; the centre attack was made by the British brigade, 
having the Camerons in line along its whole front, with the 
Lincolns, Seaforths, and Warwicks behind them ; while in the 
left rear was Lewis’s three-battalion brigade, consisting of 
the 3rd, 4th, and 7th Egyptians. 

The Camerons led the advance, and were the first of the 
British troops — if indeed they did not run a dead-heat with 
the Seaforths — to force the position. Halting on the top of 
a ridge only 300 yards from the zariba, they poured into the 
Dervish camp a deadly volley, to which its defenders vigor- 
ously responded. Then rushing forward till they reached the 
zariba, they halted before its apparently impenetrable hedge ; 
and then it was seized, phicked up, dashed down, scattered 
aside, and the Highlanders — Seaforths mingling with the 
Camerons — poured in through yawning gaps, and all was a 
mil4e of charging British and flying and firing, and again 
flying and firing, Dervishes. The slaughter within the inclosure 
was hideous ; for by this time the Lincolns had forced their 
way in on the right, and the Maxim battery, galloping up 
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glose to the stockade, were strewing the enemy’s left with their 
dead. Onward and onward the assailants pressed, clearing the 
ground of every living man as they went ; onward till they had 
bayoneted their way through the whole encampment, and 
stood on the high bank of the Atbara behind it. But all was 
not over yet ; for as the wretched fugitives scrambled down into 
the sandy river-bed in the attempt to escape, they were cut 
oft* and laid low in heaps by the men of Lewis’s brigade, who 
had skirted the camp on the left, and reached the bank of the 
Atbara before them. To the native troops, Sudanese and 
Egyptian, belonged, it was believed, the honour of being the 
first into the Dervish camp, their line formation favouring them. 
Their loss was heavier, for their firing was less deadly than 
that of the Camerons; but they never wavered, and their 
pluck and steadiness afforded a new proof of the completeness 
of their military education, and redounded to their credit, 
and to the credit of those British instructors who had 
patiently and skilfully fashioned them into soldiers. The 
engagement lasted forty minutes only, but it was the most 
decisive that had yet been fought — the direst blow to Mahdism 
that had as yet been delivered. The British killed numbered 
but 24, and their wounded 104 ; the Egyptian and Sudanese 
losses were heavier. But it is computed that the enemy left 
more than 3,000 dead on the field of battle, among them nearly 
all their Emirs, including Wad-el-Bishara, who was governor 
of Dongola in 1896. Mahmud himself was taken prisoner by 
some men of the 10th Sudanese. But apart from their actual 
losses by shell and bullet and bayonet, the results to Mahmud’s 
army were overwhelmingly disastrous, and the event bore testi- 
mony to the strategic wisdom of the Sirdar in giving battle to 
the Dervishes at this particular spot. Had he closed with 
Mahmud on the Nile, the defeated array could have escaped up 
the stream. Had he done so on the Atbara nearer to its 
confluence with the Nile, it would still have been possible for 
fugitives to make their way across the narrow apex of the 
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desert triangle to the greater river. But a Dervish frora 
Nakheila would have to cross 30 miles of desert before he 
could reach water, and there can be little doubt that few of 
those who escaped death on that desperate Good Friday lived 
to tell the tale. The Sirdar had not only routed, he had 
practically annihilated Mahmud’s army. 

The summer months of “ high Nile were spent, of course, 
in enforced inactivity, and even by the end of August there 
were no marked signs of any change in the military disposition 
of the Sirdar. His headquarters had been moved to the Atbara, 
in order that he might give his personal supervision to trans- 
port operations at that point; but his numerical strength re- 
mained much the same as that with which he had encountered 
Mahmud, the two additional brigades not having yet arrived 
at the front. 

The force destined for the advance to Omdurman consisted 
of two infantry divisions, one British and one Egyptian; one 
regiment of British, and ten squadrons of Egyptian cavalry ; 
one field and one howitzer battery, witli two siege guns of 
British, and one horse and four field batteries of Egyptian 
artillery, beside both British and Egyptian Maxims; eight 
companies of camel corps ; the medical service and the trans- 
port corps; and six fighting gunboats, with eight transport 
steamers and a host of sailing-boats. The Egyptian infantry 
division, now numbering four, instead of three brigades, was 
commanded by Major-General Hunter, the first, second, and 
third brigades being constituted as in the Atbara campaign. 

The British division was under the command of General 
Gatacre. Of its two brigades, the first was still in summer 
quarters, the headquarters staff*, with the Camerons, Seaforths, 
and Maxim battery, being at Darnarli, and the Lincolns and 
Warwicks at Es-Sillem. The second brigade, its four battalions 
consisting of the 1st Northumberland Fusiliers, the 2nd 
Lancashire Fusiliers, the 2nd Kifle Brigade, and the 1st 
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"^feei^dier Guards, had ^ot, by the beginning of August, come 
up, from Egypt. The tdn squadrons of Egyptian cavalry had 
concentrated during the last week of July on the western bank, 
opposite Atbara ; the 21st Lancers, bringing the total cavalry 
strength to about 1,500, were still expected from Cairo* 

By the beginning of August all was in readiness for the ad- 
vance, and on the 3rd of the month the six Sudanese battalions 
left Fort Atbara for the point of concentration at Wad Habashi. 
Immediately, after their departure the two new brigades began 
to arrive, the headquarters and the first four companies of the 
Eifle Brigade being already in camp before the steamers were 
under way. Their journey from Cairo had been a miracle of 
expedition, and a wonder among masterly feats of organisation. 
The contrast which it presented with the painful experience 
of fourteen years before is set forth in so striking and 
animated a fashion by the brilliant author of With Kitchener 
to Khartum,” that it is impossible to deny oneself the 
pleasure of quoting the passage from Mr Steevens’s book in 
its entirety: — 

To transport 5,000 men, 600 horses, two batteries with draught cattle, 
and two siege guns some 1,300 miles along a line of rail and river within 
four weeks, is not, perhaps, on paper, a very astounding achievement. But 
rexjiembeT last time we came the same way. Remember 1884 — the voya- 
geurs and the Seedee boys, the whalers, and the troopers set to ride on 
camels and fight on foot, and all the rest of the Empire-ballet business 
— the force that left Cairo about the time of year these were leaving, 
that began to leave Haifa at the opening of September and struck the 
Nile at Metemmeh late in January, while most of it never got beyond 
Korti. It is exactly the difference between the amateur and the 
professional. 

Remember, furthermore, that the railway from Luxor to Assuan, and 
the railway from Haifa to the Atbara are both quite new ; at home, with 
every engineering facility which is lacking in the Sudan, a new line is 
allowed a few months’ trial to settle and mature before heavy traffic is 
run over it. The track is single, the engines are many of them old, the 
native officials are all of them incapable. The steamers are few and in 
great part old. The wind for the sailing-boats was mostly contrary. The 
country is a howling red-hot depopulation. Yet every arriving vessel wa 
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not merely up to its time, but a little before it. It wanted for nothip" 
the way, and when it arrived found provision for just three tijaes as 
long as it was likely to need it. 

And all the time, remember, just the same thing was going on up the 
river. While the trains wert» bringing the British, the boats were taking 
the blacks. The gyassas sank their low waists awash with the Nile-flood 
under groaning loads of supplies ; the streets of boxes and sacks at the 
Atbara never seemed to grow less, but similar streets were rising at Nasri 
Island. Above us the l)ank was being stacked with wood for the steamers ; 
l)elow us Egyptian battalions wert^ hauling at more boats to take more 
supplies forward. All one steady pull along a rope 1,300 miles long — a 
jmll without a stumble, without a slack. And the Sirdar ran his eye 
along the whole tension of it, knowing every man’s business l)etter than 
]>e did himself — only furious because the wind was south or west instead 
of north. He was not accustomed to such luck, and he did not deserve it. 
Bnt neither did he succumb to it. The sailing-boats went south all the 
same. The Sirdar told them to go south ; and, somehow, tiicking, towing, 
punting — Allah knows how ! — south it 

There was, indeed, all the difference here between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, though it is, of course, only fair to 
remember that the amateurishness of the amateur of 1884 was 
aggravated by the fact that the delays of his dilatory employers 
compelled him to extemporise and to experiment, two processes 
which are hazardous enough even for the professional, and 
with the amateur are likely to be disastrous. In otlier words, 
it should not be forgotten that Lord Wolseley had hardly more 
months to organise liis advance upon Khartum than Sir 
Herbert Kitchener had years; and it is perhaps the highest 
testimony to the great qualities of the Sirdar that, having years 
to do his work in, he had the patience and self-control to take 
years in doing it. 

He was now making his final dispositions with all the skill 
and forethought which had characterised them throughout. 
A force of about 23,000 men, which less than a month before 
had been strung out between Cairo and the Atbara, was by 
the 27th of August concentrated at Wad Hammed and at a 
camp about 10 miles further on with but one mishap— the 
wreck of a gunboat, which had been so strained by towing 
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iipQyy barges, that its plates suddenly opened, and it sank. 
Before them lay the Shabluka Cataract, up which the flotilla 
had to force its way with every probability of finding it 
commanded by the Dervishes. They had built cunningly 
devised forts on the water’s edge, at the narrower part of the 
defile, and these it yould have been impossible for the gunboats 
to pass. They could, however, be rendered untenable by 
our occupation of the hills overlooking them, and this fact, no 
doubt, was the cause of their abandonment by the enemy. 

A reconnaissance by the cavalry and gunboats having 
shown that the whole of the Shabluka Pass, some twenty 
miles long, was clear of Dervishes, both on the water’s edge 
and on the hills above, the boats were sent forward with 
supplies to make a depot at Jebel Roy an, an island near the 
southern end of the Cataracts, while the Egyptian army moved 
forward and camped on the bank opposite. The island was 
within forty miles of Omdurman, and was to be the last dep&t 
A hospital was established there, and it was there that 
the force was for the first time camped all together. It now 
consisted, all told, of eight battalions of British infantry, one 
regiment of British cavalry, a company of Engineers, a field 
battery, a howitzer battery, a Maxim battery, and two forty- 
pounders, sixteen regiments of Sudanese and Egyptian 
infantry, eight squadrons of Egyptian cavalry, one horse 
artillery battery and four mule batteries, and the camel corps. 

On the 28th August the I^yptian army left the camp at 
Jebel Roy an, and marched 10 miles, the British division 
following in the afternoon. The whole force was halted the 
next day in consequence of a violent sand-storm, though the 
work of bringing up the supplies still proceeded, the steamers 
going back and towing up the sailing-boats. On the next day 
the march was resumed, and by the 31st August the Sirdar 
had brought his army to within about 8 miles of Kerreri ridge, 
or about 15 or 16 from Omdurman. Here again it was 
expected that they would encounter resistance* The Der- 
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vishes, according to the general anticipation, would cont^t 
their advance at some point before reaching Omdurmam itself, 
and Kerreri ridge seemed a more likely position than any 
other to be selected. But the eager warriors were again 
destined to be disappointed. The ridge was unoccupied, and 
the troops climbed it unmolested. They had hoped to have 
a view of their goal from its summit, but Omdurman was too 
far distant to be clearly descried. Nothing was visible but the 
big white dome of the Mahdi’s tomb, gleaming through the 
desert haze. 

On their left, however, they saw a sight better worth seeing — 
the gunboats steaming up to bombard Omdurman ; while on the 
right front the cavalry could be seen working round to the 
west of the town to reconnoitre it. Below them on the river 
bank lay the village of Agaiga, the position which the Sirdar 
had selected at which to halt his force. They were preparing to 
bivouac when they caught the welcome boom from the gunboats 
and howitzers, the latter of which had been disembarked on Tuli 
Island. Then began that well-directed cannonade which had so 
vastly important an influence on the subsequent movements 
of the Dervishes, and thereby on the event of the campaign. 

The enemy replied to the British fire as best he could, 
but his reply was ineffectual. Good marks as the gunboats 
were, these artillerists of the desert failed to hit them. Hulled 
by a single shell, a gunboat would in all probability have gone 
to the bottom ; but though the Dervish gunners occasionally 
got home on their superstructure, they received no disabling 
shot. Meanwhile, our own shooting was too good for the 
Omdurman forts, and one after another their guns were 
dismounted by our shells passing through the embrasures. 

This bombardment of Omdurman was, in reality, one of the 
most important of the determining factors in the final event 
of the struggle; for it was this which drew the Khalifa and 
his Dervishes to their ruin. It apparently forced him, or at 
least was partially instrumental in forcing him, to the adoption 
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of a particular course of strategy which can only be described 
as suicidal. It is believed by those most competent to judge, 
and indeed is generally allowed, that had Abdullahi and 
his army been content with merely “ sitting light ” — ^that is 
to say, had they remained in their position and simply awaited 
attack — our victory* would at once have been infinitely more 
costly, and considerably less decisive. They could not have 
been dislodged save at the expense of a very serious loss of life 
on the part of the attacking force; and the capture of their 
position would not have been attended with the wholesale 
slaughter and the demoralising rout of the enemy which were 
the results of the battle as actually fought. That the Khalifa 
did lead his men so precipitately out into the open must have 
been mainly due to his recognition of the fact that the gunboats 
were rapidly making Omdurman too hot to hold him ; though 
for his selection of the time and conditions of sallying forth 
he had apparently only to thank his own military inepti- 
tude. He had the choice of making a night-attack, and the 
Sirdar fully expected that he would do so. Had he and his 
troops advanced with the same determination which they 
showed in the daytime, it is most probable that they would 
have reached our lines, and that a hand-to-hand fight would 
have ensued. Owing to the darkness, the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces could not have fired with any effect until the enemy 
were within 200 yards, and with so short a distance for 
their overwhelming numbers to traverse, it would have been 
difficult to stop them. 

But this obvious method of making the utmost use of their 
numerical superiority was for some reason or other neglected. 
On the afternoon of the 1st September they contented themselves 
with a mere cavalry demonstration, which efiected nothing, not 
even — thanks to the counter-manoeuvres of our own cavalry — 
enabling them to observe the dispositions of our forces. It 
was followed by their retirement within the walls of Omdur- 
man. In anticipation of this night-attack, and to foil the 
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project if it should be contemplated, the Sirdar adopted the 
ingenious expedient of sending spies into the enemy’s camp in 
the pretended rdle of deserters, to inform the Khalifa that the 
Anglo-i^yptian army were going to take the initiative of 
making a night-attack themselves. At 3.30 A.M., the hour be- 
fore dawn being most in favour for thia» particular warlike 
operation, the whole force noiselessly stood to arms. The night, 
however, passed quietly, and about 5.30 A.M. our infantry were 
moving out to an assault upon the Dervish position, when, to their 
surprise and delight, the news came that the Dervishes were 
advancing to attack. It seemed too good and too foolish to be 
true. No one ever dreamed that these brave fanatics, con- 
temptuous of death as they were, would ever commit an act of 
such insane rashness as to attack us in the open by daylight. 
What most of the older hands had expected was that they 
would have to sit down and bombard Omdurnian for two days, 
and then to go on with the bayonet, and of course to lose 
heavily in the house-to-house fighting through the streets of 
the town. 

Whence came the suggestion of this madly foolhardy 
strategy on the part of the Dervdshes it is impossible to do 
more than conjecture ; but it has been suggested, plausibly 
enough, by one of the many historians of the campaign, that the 
battles of Abu Hammed and Atbara had persuaded the Khedive 
that it was fatal for his troops to act on the defensive and reserve 
their fire for close quarters. Fugitives from these battles had 
told him that they had reserved their fire so long that they had 
not had time to kill us before we reached them ; and this had 
determined the Khalifa to come out into the open, to l)egin 
firing at Jong range, and then, with the bravery of fanaticism, to 
overpower us with a rush. 

Sir, Herbert Kitchener, who no doubt had felt that, in the 
usual formula of the Eoundhead commander whenever the enemy 
made a mistake, the Lord bad delivered the Khalifa into his 
hand, was nevertheless not the man to throw away a chance 
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"through any delicacy about co-operating with Providence. 
No sooner did he learn that the Dervishes were advancing, 
than he ordered his men back into the strong position which 
they had just quitted. Spare ammunition was placed behind 
them, three gunboats were drawn up enfilading the front face, 
and three more enfilading the rear face of the defensive force, 
the others being still busily engaged in bombarding Omdurman, 
thereby detaining some 5,000 Dervishes in that place. About 
6.15 A.M. the shouts of the advancing force were heard, 
and presently the vast mass of our barbaric enemy were seen 
moving forward across the plain to the attack. The Egyptian 
cavalry, camel"*corps, and horse-artillery retired steadily before 
them, moving across our front so as not to mask our fire. The 
Dervishes came on with extraordinary rapidity, waving their 
flags and shouting their songs to Allah, till they had reached 
the Kerreri range of hills. At this point our artillery opened 
fire, and speedily began to make havoc in the Dervish ranks. 
Apparently the enemy had intended to delay the attack until 
their left had secured a flanking position on our right, but the 
movement was skilfully thwarted by the Egyptian cavalry, and 
the main body, finding the artillery far hotter than they could 
stand, would wait no longer, and rushed forward, firing as 
they ran, to the assault of our position. At 900 yards the 
First British and Second Egyptian Brigades opened fire. So 
deadly was the aim that the fusillade told visibly, even at that 
distance, and, in the words of an eye-witness, within 300 
yards nothing could live. The fearless fanatics came on, 
however. They passed the limit of 300 yards, they got within 
200, but, as a force, they got no further. A few struggled up 
to within 60 yards, and then dropped. One or two daring 
horsemen stood within 100 yards of our rifles, imploring their 
men to come on ; but one by one they too fell, and the rush 
was checked. The main attack had failed, and with fearful loss 
to the attacking force. 

Equally decisive had been the repulse of the attempt of 
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the Dervishes, 20,000 in number, to cut off the retreat of 
the cavalry and camel corps, who had held them occupied on 
our right For a moment the position of these arms looked 
critical, but a gunboat was summoned to their assistance, and 
the diversion effected by their destructive fire enabled the 
camel corps to make their way back to the zariba ; while the 
cavalry, after drawing off 10,000 of the l5ervishes from the 
main attack, succeeded without diflSculty in evading them. 
By 8.15 A.M the Dervish repulse was complete, and the time 
had come for the Anglo-Egyptian force to assume the oflfensive. 
It turned out to be the most critical operation of the day. The 
Dervishes who had come out into the open must be kept there, 
and not be allowed even to get back again to their position. 
The Sirdar, accordingly, ordered an immediate advance upon 
Omdurman, and it was in the course of this, and as a no doubt 
unavoidable consequence of the haste in which the movement 
had perforce to be executed, that the bulk of the Dervish 
forces were enabled to intercept the Sudanese and Egyptian 
brigade under Colonel Macdonald, who for upwards of two 
hours had to bear the brunt of an attack which their over- 
whelming numbers rendered most formidable. He handled his 
force, however, with admirable skill, and though his position 
was for some time one of the greatest danger, he was able 
to hold the enemy at bay until the arrival of relief, and after 
an obstinate struggle the Dervishes at last broke and lied. In 
another part of the field the 21st Lancers, a regiment which 
had never before seen active service, signalised their first 
engagement by the performance of a brilliant feat of arms. 
While moving rapidly westward to cut off the enemy^s retreat, 
they suddenly came upon a body of from 2,000 to 3,000 
Dervishes, hidden as a reserve in a depression of the ground. 
There was nothing for it but a charge, and the 300 men 
rode down upon the 2,000 with much the same reckless 
gallantry as that with which the Light Brigade at Balaklava 
charged the Eussian guns. They literally cut their way 
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•through the serried masses of the enemy, formed up on the 
other side, and, opening fire with their carbines, ultimately 
chased the enemy completely off the ground. The main 
purpose, however, of the Sirdar’s movement was completely 
achieved. By his advance he cut their forces in twain, and 
divided both of them from the Khalifa and Omdurman, so that 
each had to fight it out where it stood, or else to fly to the 
desert. There could be but one result of the encounter. Time 
after time the Dervishes had hurled themselves in vain against 
us ; their whole force had failed to overwhelm one brigade, and 
now they saw our entire army advancing in line, elated and 
confident ; thousands of their bravest lay dead upon the field, 
their leaders had seen the day was lost, and, after the manner 
of Dervish leaders, had fled. No wonder that the rank and 
file had had enough of it. They slowly and sullenly gave way, 
and cavalry charges soon converted their retreat into a rout. 
At 11.50 A.M. our infantry halted, and the battle was won. It 
had lasted more or less continuously for four hours. The 
Khalifa’s body-guard fell to a man round the black flag ; the 
Khalifa himself had fled. In answer to Slatin Pasha’s eager 
enquiries for his old enemy’s whereabouts, he was told by a 
wounded Dervish that he had made his escape on a swift camel 
ten minutes before. 

The enemy’s resistance being now completely broken, the 
Sirdar pushed on with all speed to Omdurman. There were still 
some 5,000 Dervishes, and, unless the town could be speedily 
reached, the news of their leader’s defeat might get to them 
and warn them to prepare for defence. Leaving Lewis’s and 
Macdonald’s brigades on the field to collect and succour the 
wounded, General Kitchener hurried onward, and in spite 
of all remonstrances insisted on riding at the head of the 
brigade as they approached Omdurman. The Dervishes within 
her walls were to be divided by uncertainty ; for though they 
knew the battle was lost, they preferred to die with arms in 
their hands, if die they must; and though the Sirdar had 
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sent a captured Dervish to promise them their lives if they' 
would surrender, such acts of clemency were too uncommon 
in their experience of the ways of conquerors to be readily 
believed. It was here that the wisdom of the Sirdar's ap- 
parently reckless exposure of himself was demonstrated. 
Riding coolly into the town, he told th^ garrison that he 
would spare their lives if they would lay down their arms; 
and though, on the face of matters, the question seemed rather 
to be whether they woidd spare his life than he theirs, the 
moral effect of his quietly fearless action proved irresistible. 
The Dervishes knew that their cause was lost, and knowing 
that it was the Sirdar and not one of his brigadiers who was 
promising them their lives, they accepted his pledge with a 
confidence which they probably would not have reposed in that 
of a subordinate officer. They submitted, and laid down their 
arms; and except for a slight sputter of resistance from a 
couple of Baggara horsemen, who were promptly despatched, 
the crowning object of three years' warfare and many more 
years of preparation was achieved in the capture of Omdurman 
almost without firing a shot. 

The Khalifa's house was, of course, the first to be visited ; but 
its occupant had fled. The prisons were then thrown open, and 
the unfortunate Austrian trader Neufeld was released. By 
5 P.M. the remaining brigades reached the north end of the town, 
and began to enter, though it was not till near midnight that 
the last of them had taken up its quarters ; nor, of course, was 
it possible that night to count the cost of victory, though 
aU knew that it had been cheaply won. The casualties 
on our side were about 500, of which some 150 represented 
deaths. Of the Dervishes, it was computed that quite 15,000 
were actually killed. Officers sent out the next day counted 
11,800 dead on the battle-field, and to these must be added 
those lolled by the bombardment in Omdurman, and in the 
desert during pursuit. Several thousand men were wounded 
and taken prisoners. The remainder had either fled or laid 
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aside their arms and assumed the character of peaceful inhabi- 
tants. From local reports, and from estimates formed of their 
numbers from the distance which they covered when extended, 
it is believed by competent judges that the Dervish army 
which had taken the field on that eventful morning could 
not have been les^ than 50,000 strong. 

Our last act in solemn commemoration of this crowning 
victory for humanity and civilisation remained to be performed. 
On the 4th September representatives of every regiment and 
corps were paraded at the site of Grordon’s ruined palace at 
Khartum. A short thanksgiving service was held, and then 
amid an exchange of congratulations, in which the emotions 
natural to the occasion disturbed for the moment even the 
iron composure of the Sirdar, the National Anthem was 
sung, and over the scene of our hero’s martyrdom, side by 
side with the colours of the sovereign whose subjects he had 
vainly striven to rescue, floated forth the flag of that country 
f(jr whose sorely tarnished honour he had laid down his life. 



CHAPTER XII 


A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE 

It is necessary at this point in the history of our work 
in Egypt to turn aside a moment for the review of a diplo- 
matic episode which, although of the highest international 
significance, is systematically ignored by every adverse critic, 
whether English or foreign, of our Egyptian policy and position. 
When the foreign critic harps, as he does perpetually, upon what 
he calls our unfulfilled promises of withdrawal from the country, 
and when his English colleague faithfully re-echoes him, tliey 
are both of them either culpably ignorant, or cynically suppress 
the fact that if the British occupation of Egypt is existing at 
this moment in the fonn in which it originally commenced, and 
without any express international sanction, this is wholly and 
solely due to the action of a single European State, and that the 
State whose subjects protest the most loudly against our infonnal 
Protectorate. Hostile critics of that Protectorate, whether they 
be English or foreign, should refresh their memory of this 
circumstance if they happen to have forgotten it, and, if they 
remember, should have the honesty to notice and deal with it ; 
although, indeed, for anybody save the hostile critic — who, of 
course, ought to be acquainted with the case of those whom 
he criticises — complete obliviousness of the whole business would 
be pardonable enough, for, in truth, in their intense pre-occupa- 
tion with home affairs during the period now in question, it 
passed almost unnoticed by the British public. 

Nevertheless, it remains the fact that in the year 1885 the 
Government which had just succeeded to power conceived the 
design — which during their subsequent tenure of office in 1887 
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they did their best to carry out — of putting the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt upon such a footing of international consent as 
would for ever have silenced all objections from any quarter as to 
its irregularity and illegitimacy ; and it also remains the fact that 
the sole cause of the failure of this design was that it met with 
an opposition fromj— of all nations — France. In all probability, 
it was a fortunate failure for the particular Government who 
devised and loyally laboured to carry out the scheme. But it 
was certainly not to save a British Administration and its party 
from tasting discredit and unpopularity that that opposition was 
oSered. 

It was, as has been said, in 1885 that this project had its 
inception. Lord Salisbury had just acceded to power. British 
influence in Egypt was still staggering under the shock of the 
abandonment of the Sudan and the sacrifice of Gordon. The 
reforms were not yet under way ; the Egyptian Hew Model ” 
army was not yet in being. Baring had but recently begun 
his manful battle with the difiiculties which in the end he so 
triumphantly overcame. The whole outlook was uncertain, and 
the position of England in Egypt, surrounded by hostilities and 
jealousies within and without, seemed perilously insecure. It 
may be, too, that the mere regni novitas — to say nothing of the 
unsatisfactory status of a stop-gap Government holding office 
with a minority, and on the eve of an appeal to new and en- 
larged constituencies whose opinions were absolutely incalcul- 
able — counted for something in their resolve. But anyhow, 
during his short tenure of office in 1885, Lord Salisbury con- 
ceived the idea of arriving at such an understanding with 
Turkey as would allay the intense and growing jealousy of the 
Porte at our presence in Egypt and diminish the hostility of 
France. It might, he thought, be possible to conclude an 
arrangement which, while providing for the maintenance and 
development of the reforms which we had set on foot, should, at 
the same time, reduce the amount and duration of British 
interference in the country. 
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In pursuance of this design Sir Henry Drummond WolfF 
was despatched to Constantinople as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Sultan, “ on a special mission 
having reference to the affairs of Egypt ” ; and in October 1886 
he succeeded in concluding a preliminary Convention with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, which in the fojlowing month was 
ratified by the high contracting parties. Under this Conven- 
tion it was arranged that the Porte and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should respectively appoint an Ottoman and a British 
High Commissioner, whose business it should be, in concert 
with the Khedive, to re-organise the Egyptian army and to 
consider what change might be necessary in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country. The Ottoman High Commissioner was 
also to consult with the Khedive as to the best mode of 
pacifying the Sudan, while the British Commissioner was to 
be kept informed of the course of negotiations, so that any steps 
taken in pursuance of pacification should be executed in agree- 
ment with him as forming j^art of the general settlement of 
Egyptian afiairs. But the gist of the Convention lay in the im- 
portant stipulation that, as soon as the two High Commissioners 
should be assured of “ the security of the position and the good 
working order and security of the Egyptian Government,” they 
should report in that sense to their respective Governments, 
who would then consult as to the conclusion of a Convention 
regulating the withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt at 
a convenient period. 

The two High Commissioners despatched to Egypt in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this instrument were Mukhtar 
Pasha on behalf of Turkey, and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff* 
as the representative of England. Their investigations lasted 
rather more than a year, at the expiration of which period the 
former addressed a long report to his Government, while his 
English colleague returned home to render in person an account 
of his labours. The twelve months over which their inquiry 
extended had been fruitful of political change in England 
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Two Administrations had successively fallen, and two general 
elections had taken place. Lord Salisbury, however, was again 
in power, this time at the head of a powerful Unionist majority, 
and was possibly less disposed to regard with favour his policy 
of the preceding year. Nevertheless, he was of course pledged 
to it and bound to j)roceed with it, though little progress, it is 
true, had as yet been made towards its realisation. A special 
envoy despatched by the Khedive to enter into communication 
with the insurgent tribes had effected nothing ; while the only 
scheme of military re-organisation which had thus far been 
drafted was one put forward by Mukhtar Pasha which Sir 
Henry Wolff had been obliged to reject as unworkable. 

Nor did the difficult question as to the withdrawal of British 
troops show any prospect of approaching settlement. Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff was again despatched to Constanti- 
nople, and this time with instructions setting forth the claims 
of British policy with such force and precision, and constitu- 
ting so weigiity a declaration of its fixed principles, that the 
document must be cited in full. The Sultan, wrote Lord 
Salisbury on the 15th January, 1887 — 

is pressing the Government of Givat Britain to name a day for 

the evacuation of Egypt, and in that demand he is avowedly encouraged by 
one, or i>erhsps two, of tlie European Powers. Her Majest/s Govei'ninent 
have every desire to give him .satisfaction on this i>oint, but they cannot 
fix even a distant dati* for evacuation until they are able to make provision 
for securing b(*yond that date the exU*mal and internal peace of Egypt. 
The object which the Powers of Europe have had in view, and which it is 
also not less the desiiv of Her Majest>'*s Government to attain, may be 
generally expressed by the phrase, “the neutralisation of Egypt ; but it 
must be neuti-alisation with an exception designed to maintain the security 
and jKirmanence of the whole arrangement. The British Government must 
retain the right to guard and uphold the condition of things which has 
l>een brought about by the military and large sacrifices of this country. 
So long as the Government of Egypt maintains its position, and no dis- 
orders arise to interfere with the administration of justice or the action of 
the Executive, it is highly desirable that no soldier belonging to any 
foreign nation should remain upon the soil of Egypt, except when it may 
be necessary to make use of the land passage from one sea to another. 
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Her Majesty^s Government would willingly agree that such a stipulation 
should, whenever the evacuation had taken place, apply to English as 
much as to any other troops ; but it will be necessary to restrict this 
provision, as far as England is concerned, to periods of tranquillity. 
England, if she spontaneously and willingly evacuates the country, must 
retain a treaty right of inter^’eiition at any time, either when internal peace 
or external security should be seriously threatened. Ther^ is no danger 
that a privilege so costly in its character will be used, unless the circiun- 
stances imperatively demand it. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the claim on the 
part of Great Britain to re-enter and re-occupy with her troops 
a portion of even the nominal territory of the Sultan could be 
otherwise than distasteful to the Ottoman Porte. It was 
not, however, from this quarter, strange as it may seem, 
that the opposition which proved fatal to the plan arose. 
After not much more than the usual pressure required to 
procure the assent of the Porte to any proposal whatever, Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal was accepted at Constantinople. Four 
months of debate resulted at last in a definite understanding 
between Sir Henry Drummond WolfF and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and was duly embodied in a Convention signed by both 
parties on the 22nd May, 1887. 

And here for the first, and probably for the last time, a 
date was fixed for the retirement of British troops from Egypt. 
By the terms of this Convention it was agreed that they should 
be withdrawn at the end of three years, unless at that date 
the appearance of external or internal dangers should necessitate 
the postponement of the step, in which case retirement was to 
take place as soon as the danger had disappeared. Two years 
after their withdrawal the general supervision exercised by 
Great Britain over the Egyptian army was to cease, and thence- 
forward Egypt was to enjoy mreti tcrritoriale^ or, in other words, 
the inviolability of her territory was to be recognised and 
guaranteed 

The Convention, however, went on to authorise in certain 
cases a joint occupation of %ypt by Turkish and British 
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troops. This right was to arise if there should be reason to 
fear an invasion from without, or if order and security in the 
interior were disturbed, or if the Khedive of Egypt refused to 
fulfil his duties towards his suzerain or his suzerainty. In the 
same circumstance the British Government was authorised to 
send troops, and te take measures— with all the regard due to 
the right of the Sovereign Power — to avert these dangers, the 
troops of both Powers to be withdrawn as soon as the causes 
requiring their intervention should have ceased. 

And last, but not least, the Convention went on to provide 
for fortifying this compact by an international sanction. Great 
Britain and Turkey were to invite first the great Powers, and 
then all the others who had made or accepted arrangements 
with the Khedivate of Egypt, to give their adhesion to the 
Convention ; while annexed to the main document was an 
important declaration by the English Plenipotentiary that, in 
case during the three years allowed for the withdrawal of the 
troops the Convention should be still unaccepted by any of 
the great Mediterranean Powers, Great Britain would regard 
the state of things as an “external danger justifying the post- 
ponement of evacuation. 

Here, then, was a distinct and definite reply to the question 
with which French politicians — though not, indeed, French 
financiers — had been so persistently plying us for the previous 
five years. To the reiterated inquiry : “ When are you going 
to leave Egypt?” we now answered in effect: “In 1890, if 
the country is then tranquil, and if you, on your side, will agree 
that in the event of our departure giving the signal either for 
a violent attempt on the part of Egyptian reactionaries to over- 
throw the administrative and financial system we have estab- 
lished, or for an endeavour on the part of any European 
Powers to seize upon the position we thus voluntarily vacate, 
we shall have a Treaty right of re-entering and restoring the 
Btatus quo ante exiiuinJ' The condition for wliich we here 
stipulated was so obviously reasonable, the privilege which we 
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claimed so necessary to the perpetuation of our work in Egypt, 
and — for the reason indicated in Lord Salisbury’s above-quoted 
despatch — the risk of its abuse so slight, that the majority of the 
great I^owers without any hesitation sigiiitied their willingness 
to accept it Austria, Germany, and Italy were prepared to 
give their adhesion to the Convention, and not only so, but the 
representatives of these three Towers united their efforts with 
those of our Envoy to induce the Sultan to nitify the Treaty 
which his Ministers had signed. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, if France had been content with merely holding sullenly 
aloof, the imperial ratification would have been given ; and it 
would have remained for the unassenting Tower to consider 
during the next three years whether it would be wise to 
postpone indelinitely the execution of the Convention by 
indefinitely withholding its own adhesion to it. 

Tut France did much more than hold sullenly aloof : she 
offered a most strenuous resisUtnce to the more formal conclusion 
of the Treaty by the parties willing to be bound by it. Her 
ambassador was directed to expostulate in strong, and even 
threatening language with the Torte, and he was backed, accord- 
ing to invariable practice in such cases, by his llussiaii colleague. 
The two diplomatists worked with sucli effect on the mind of 
the Sultan that, in spite of the persuasion brought to bear upon 
him by the representatives of the other four Towers, he obsti- 
nately refused his assent to the Convention. For nearly a month 
after the date fixed for the ratification the British Tlenipoten- 
tiary in vain awaited the return of Abdul Hamid to a wiser and 
more independent frame of mind; and it was not till the 15th 
July, 1887, that his continued stay at Constantinople having 
ceased to consist with the dignity of the Government by whom 
he was accredited, he was recalled to England. 

What would have happened if France had assumed a different 
attitude and the Convention had been concluded is now, of course, 
only a matter of curious speculation. Judging from what has 
since happened, it would apparently not have had any very 
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lasting life. As it was, we know that the unconquered hordes of 
Dervishes had waxed so insolent in their perpetual menace of 
Egypt and molestation of its people, that in 1889 we had to take 
the special military measures necessary to read them the stern 
lesson that they received at ToskL Inasmuch, therefore, as even 
the mere rumour of our contemplated departure would certainly 
have tended rather to stimulate than to repress their hostile 
activity, it looks now as if that step would have had to be post- 
poned in consideration of one of the “ external dangers ” specified 
in the Convention ; or, if not that, we should very speedily have 
had to exercise our right of re-entry under the provisions on 
that behalf. Possibly, too, the threat of “ invasion from with- 
out ** might have been appealed to by the Porte as a ground for 
the despatch of Turkish troops to Egypt, and have thus led to 
further complications. All this, however, is, and must always 
remain, purely conjectural, though undoubtedly it affords 
additional reason for congratulating ourselves that the project 
of the Convention fell through. 

By what particular motives France was actuated in her suc- 
cessful opposition to it is her own secret, which is never likely 
now to be shared with any one else. It may be that, with the 
national tendency to attach more importance to form than fact, 
the then French Government resented the idea of according 
even an cx post facto recognition of our previous status in Egypt 
by accepting it as the preamble, so to speak, of a formal inter- 
national agreement; but if so, it was surely laying a rather 
pedantic stress on diplomatic proprieties and on their imaginary 
influence over the realities. To the ordinary mind, at any rate, 
the attitude of our neighbours in the matter is, and always has 
been, Incomprehensible. Here in England we have never been 
able to see what France could possibly have lost by a Conven- 
tion which would have secured, at any rate, an early evacuation 
of Egypt by the British forces, and could not, even if the worst 
had happened, have placed her in any less favourable position 
for protesting against our return than that she now occupies 
as objector to our continuance in the country. 
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That, however, is her affair. Our concern with it is now 
limited to this; that since it suited France to oppose and defeat 
an arrangement by virtue of which, if it had been concluded, 
we might have evacuated Egypt nearly a decade ago — and even 
if we had had to return, should have come back again as the 
recognised and treaty-bound mandatory of Europe — she has 
now morally forfeited all right of complaint against the pro- 
longation of our stay in the country. We ought to be much 
more persistent than we are in reminding those who are apt to 
lend too ready an ear to French animadversions on our 
conduct in Egypt, that it is now nearly ten years since we 
attempted to free ourselves from our entanglement in Egyptian 
afiairs by an effort so vigorous, not to say violent, that its 
success would, in the opinion of many high authorities, have 
endangered the durability of her constructive and regenemtivc 
work. In other words, in our haste to conciliate those who 
objected to the English scaffolding around the edifice of reform, 
we were prepared to run no inconsiderable risk of bringing the 
whole structure to the ground. That may not have been good 
policy ; but it was certainly pretty strong evidence of good 
faith. 



CHAPTER XIII 


l’affaire marchand 

Scarcely had the overthrow of the Khalifa’s power and the 
rescue of the Upper Nile from his barbarous domination been 
thus effected, when the Sirdar received the very grave news 
that the freedom of the river was threatened from another and 
more formidable quarter. The expedition to Khartum had, 
indeed, justified the policy which had really, though not 
ostensibly, inspired it. To sweep the savagery of Mahdism 
from the path of Egypt would, it is true, have been an 
adequate object enough for the advance into the Sudan ; but 
such a purpose, beneficent as it was, was not particularly urgent 
in 1896. 

What really pressed was the necessity, not of crushing 
Eastern barbarism, but of anticipating Western ambition. It 
was to forestall the movements of France across the African 
continent from west to east, towards the head- waters of the 
Nile, that we had set out nearly three years before to force our 
way to the same point, through all difficulties of desert and 
Dervish, by a southward route. And now it seemed for a 
moment as if the curse of 1884 and 1885 still rested upon us, 
and that we should once more have to write the history of a 
costly and laborious expedition in the words Too late ! ” 

It was a curiously “ near thing,” too. The Sirdar, 
as has been said, had hardly had time to make good the 
occupation of Omdurman when he learnt that only a day 
or two before the battle the Khalifa had received news that 
a military force under a European commander had occupied 
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Fashoda. He at once sent two steamers up the White Nile 
to ascertain the truth of the report ; and one of these boats 
returned on the 7th September to find Omdurman in the hands of 
the Sirdar, to whom the captain at once surrendered. Fashoda, 
he reported, was in the hands of a white force ; his boat had 
been heavily fired on, and escaped with difficulty. Subsequent 
information tended to confirm the belief that the force at 
Fashoda was French, and the bullets found in the hull of the 
steamer were believed to be those of the French rifle. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener acted with his usual promptitude. He 
immediately quitted Omdurman with two gunboats and a 
force of 2000 men, and, on arriving at Fashoda, found it, as had 
been reported, in the occupation of Major Marchand and 
his troops, consisting of some 100 Senegalese soldiers, with 
eight French officers. The meeting of the representatives of 
the two great Western Powers in this remote region — the 
clash of their secular rivalries at this furthest limit of the 
ancient country for the control of which they had so long 
competed — is one of the most dramatic incidents in modem 
history ; and the interview between the two men was marked 
by a certain chivalrous courtesy which impressed itself, as he 
afterwards admitted, even on the unromantic mind of Sir 
William Harcourt himself. 

After due exchange of salutations between the British and 
French commanders, the Sirdar informed Major Marchand 
of his intention to occupy Fashoda in the name of its lawful 
owner, the Khedive of Egypt To this Major Marchand 
replied, as of course he was in duty bound to do, that he 
was there under the orders of his Government, and that he 
could not consent to haul down the French flag. With his 
overwhelming superiority of strength, it would naturally have 
been an easy matter for the Sirdar — ^as it would have been well 
within his r^ht as commander of the Khedive’s army — to 
have taken possession of the place by force; but the Sirdar, 
whose diplomatic tact and discretion were equal to his military 
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skill, very wisely refrained from an act which, if it did not 
actually precipitate a war between the two Powers, would 
certainly have fatally compromised the prospects of a pacific 
issue of subsequent negotiations between them. He contented 
himself with hoisting the British and Egyptian flags beside 
that of France, aqd having placed a garrison at Sobat, a post 
still further south on the banks of the Nile, he returned to 
Omdurman. 

The crisis was undoubtedly grave. To appreciate its gravity, 
it is only necessary to recall the situation, as established by 
Anglo-French diplomacy, which the presence of Major Marchand 
at Fashoda so rudely disturbed. France having definitely 
arranged her frontier with the Congo State by a boundary agree- 
ment of 1894, and having in her Convention of a later date 
with Great Britain adjusted and defined the other interests 
of the two nations in the region of the Niger, was left with a 
vast but vague sphere of influence, the boundaries of which 
towards the Central Sudan were necessarily undefined. 
While recognising in principle the reserved rights of Egypt 
in the provinces of the Sudan formerly under Egyptian rule, 
France repudiated her claim to enforce those rights by the 
campaign of reconquest which was then proceeding, in so far 
as such re-occupation should, directly or indirectly, benefit 
Great Britain. And by way of creating “accomplished facts” 
of conquest on her own part, she had within the last seven or 
eight years despatched no fewer than three expeditions to the 
eastward. The first was sent off immediately after the Anglo- 
German Convention of 1890. The second — a large military 
expedition under Colonel Monteil — ^was sent out after the 
Anglo - Congolese Convention of 1894, and the French 
Government enthusiastically granted the funds. The third 
was the Marchand Mission proper. Both Marchand and 
Liotard were instructed to advance into the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
towards Fashoda, where Prince Henri d'Orlt^ans was to join hands 
from Abyssinia. Marchand was instructed to bold Fashoda 
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against all comers. On representations from the British Govern- 
ment Monteil was recalled ; but in spite of the plainly-worded 
warning of our Foreign OflSce, conveyed in a phrase which 
has a well-known and extremely serious diplomatic meaning, 
the other two missions were proceeded with. It had been 
intimated to the French Government — Sir Edward Grey told 
the House of Commons, in March 1895— that any attempt 
on the part of France to steal a march upon Igypt would be 
regarded by us as “ an unfriendly act ” Nevertheless, as has 
been said, the expeditions went forward. French posts were 
established in the Bahr-el-Ghazal at Tamluza, Kodjali, 
and other places, and the first-named of these posts 
was occupied by Liotard in February 1896. The “ un- 
friendly act” was definitely committed by Marchand in the 
occupation of Fashoda in the autumn of 1898. 

The Sirdar returned to England to report. lord Salisbury, 
in moderate but firm language, insisted on the withdrawal 
of France from Fashoda as an indispensable condition of our 
assent even to negotiate upon the matter, and an acute state of 
tension prevailed for some weeks between the two nations. 
The British position was in reality impregnable ; it could not 
even be attacked, save from the standpoint of the untenable 
contention that the dominions abandoned by Egypt in 1884 
became so much derelict territory which might be appro- 
priated by the first comer. It was quite clear that the right 
of the sovereign of Egypt to reclaim and reconquer them had 
not suffered, and could not suffer any derogation by reason of 
the usurping Dervish occupancy; and of this right Great 
Britain was the fully and regularly appointed executor. 

France, however, was for a time more inclined to give 
ear to the voice of Chauvinist sentiment than to that of 
reason. The matter dragged on, and Great Britain had no 
choice but to arm. Naval preparations were pushed forward 
on this side of the channel with all speed. The negotiations 
between london and Paris had been carried on, of course, in a 
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dignified and, on both sides, in an outwardly conciliatory spirit. 
It was a great advantage to us to be represented by a Foreign 
Minister for whom Continental statesmen entertain so cordial 
a respect as they do for Lord Salisbury, by one whom they 
justly regard as a sincere friend of peace, and as to whom they 
entertain the perfectly well-founded belief that his high posi- 
tion, representing as it does the summit of every imaginable 
ambition that even the greatest of Englishmen could obtain, 
removes from him all temptation to risk the danger of war 
in any attempt at the advancement of his fame. To be repre- 
sented by such a statesman is indeed a double advantage ; it 
not only conciliates, but restrains — not only encourages a 
foreign minister to meet the English Government in an 
amicable spirit, but also warns him that where he finds such a 
man inflexible and resolved to resist certain demands in the last 
resort by an appeal to arms, war will be certain if they are 
pressed. 

And it was of the first importance that such a warning 
should be brought home to the French Government in the 
present instance, for the demands which they at first put 
forward were plainly inadmissible. Established as they were 
at Fashoda as mere trespassers — for that was the correct legal 
description of their occupancy — they sought, in the lawyer's 
phrase, “ to take advantage of their own wrong,” by attempting 
to bargain with us for their withdrawal. They urged that their 
claim upon the Bahr-el-Ghazal should, in right of their explora- 
tion of the valley as a derelict province of Africa, be acknow- 
ledged by the }3ritish Grovernment ; and offered in return for such 
acknowledgment to recall Major Marchand. No such demand 
couH for a moment be conceded. Its concession would have 
been fatal to the Anglo-Egyptian contention that no part of the 
territory of the Khedive — and they included the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
— had ever become derelict at all ; but that every portion of those 
territories which had ceased for a time to be in the Khedive's 
effective possession, had passed into that of the Mahdi, from 
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whom they had been reconquered. Nothing could have been 
more definite than the terms in which Lord Salisbury re- 
pudiated the French claims. Throughout his despatches to 
the British Ambassador there was evidence, from first to last, 
of a quiet but unalterable decision that the White Nile belongs 
to Egypt and Great Britain, and that Egypt and Great Britain 
having conquered the Mahdi, there could be no longer any 
question of their rights. These rights, moreover, it was pointed 
out, were admitted by France in 1895, so far as the Khedive 
was concerned, and our own share in them under protest. 
Alike, therefore, by ancient sovereignty, by more recent nego- 
tiation, and by the right of conquest, Faahoda was ours ; and 
that being the case, there was nothing for it but for France to 
disown Major Marchand as “ an emissary of civilisation,** and 
to accept the more convenient theory of his mission — even if it 
did not exactly correspond with the recorded diplomatic facts — 
that he was an ardent and heroic explorer, whose achieve- 
ments reflected honour on his nation, but who could not, on 
that account, be permitted to involve two great nations, and 
perhaps as a consequence the whole of Europe, in war. Lord 
Salisbury*s steady, though courteous insistence on these points, 
the quiet activity of our naval arsenals and dockyards, and, 
above all, the manifest resolve of the whole nation to support 
the Grovemment in the maintenance of our just rights even at 
the cost of war, had at last their due effect. The French Govern- 
ment gave way. Major Marchand left Fashoda, and returned 
to France, via Suakin and the Bed Sea, to receive the well- 
deserved acclamations of his countrymen on his great feat of 
travel. 

The war-cloud having been thus happily dispersed, it only 
remained for the two Powers to adjust their respective claims 
by peaceful negotiation. After some further interchange of 
views between London and Paris, an agreement was at last 
arrived at in March 1899. It was embodied in the form of a 
Joint Declaration appended to the original text of the fourth 
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Article of the Anglo-French Convention of the 14th June 1898. 
This Declaration ran as follows : — 

(1) Her Britannic Majesty engages not to acquire either territory or 

political influence to the west of the line of frontier designated 
in the following paragraph, and the French Oovemnient 
engages not to acquire either territory or political influence to 
the east of the same line. 

(2) The line of frontier shall start from the point where the boundary 

between the Congo Free State and French territory meets the 
water-parting between the watershed of the Nile and that of 
the Congo and its affluents. It shall follow in principle that 
wfiter-parting up to its intersection with the 11th parallel of 
north latitude. From this point it shall be drawn as far as 
the 15th parallel in such a manner as to separate in principle 
the Kingdom of Wadai from what constituted in 1882 the 
Province of Darfur ; but it shall in no case be so drawn as to 
]>ass to the west beyond the 21 st degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich (IS'" 40' ejist of Paris), or to the east beyond the 
23rd degree of longitude east of Greenwich (20® 40' east of 
Paris). 

A glance at the map will show that in this agreement with 
France Great Britain obtained all that she ever claimed on 
behalf of herself and Egypt, namely, recognition of the unity 
and integrity of the Nile Valley. It completes the long series 
of agreements by which the entire valley of the Nile, except 
towards Abyssinia, is delineated or recognised as an Anglo- 
Kgyptian sphere of influence, subject only to certain well- 
known reservations as regards political status. It is the last, 
but not the least, of the title-deeds to the Nila^ Valley under 
which the identity of British and Egyptian interests is clearly 
indicated. 

Vrior to this, however, the Anglo-Egyptian situation itself 
had required to be regularised, and in January 1899 an agree- 
ment was concluded between the two Governments providing 
under certain specified conditions, and within certain prescribed 
limits, for an Anglo-Egyptian cmdominium in the Sudan. 
In Article I the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is defined including 
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all the territories south of the 22nd parallel of latitude which 
either (1) have never been evacuated by Egyptian troops 
since the year 1882 ; or (2) having before the late rebellion 
in the Sudan been administered by the Government of His 
Highness the Khedive, were temporarily lost to Egypt, and 
have been reconquered by Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Egyptian Government acting in concert ; or (3) may hereafter 
be conquered by the two Governments acting in concert. By 
Article II it was provided that the British and Egyptian flags 
should be used together both on land and water throughout the 
Sudan, except in the town of Suakin, in which the Egyptian 
flag alone is to be used. Article III declares the supreme 
military and civil command in the Sudan to be vested in one 
officer, termed the Governor-General of the Sudan. In pursu- 
ance of this agreement the British and Egyptian flags were duly 
hoisted together at, among other places, Khartum, the seat of 
Government, and Wady Haifa, the northern limit; and a 
Khedivial decree of the 19th of January appointed the Sirdar 
Governor-General of the Sudan. 

His precise position in relation to the recovered province 
and its inhabitants was defined by Lord Cromer in a speech of 
the highest importance, delivered by him in January 1899 to 
the assembled Sudanese Sheikhs and Notables at Orndurman. 
In the course of the address the British Consul-General said : — 

I am glad to meet you all here to-day, in order to congratulate you on 
having been freed from the tyranny of Dervish rule ]>y the miliUiry skill 
of the Sirdar and his officers, and the gallantry of the British and Egyptian 
iroof^. You see both the British and the Egyptian flags floating over this 
house. This is an indication that for the future you will he governed by 
the Queen of England and the Khedive of Egypt. The sole i*eppesentative 
in the Sudan of both the British and Egyptian Governments will l>e the 
Sirdar, in whom both the Queen and the Khedive have the fullest con- 
fidence. No attempt will be made to govern the country from Cairo, still 
leas from London. You must look to the Sirdar alone for justice and 
good government, and I do not doubt that you will have no cause for 
disappointment. 

llie Queen and her Christian subjects are devotedly attached to their 
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own religion, but they also know how to respect the religion of others. 
The Queen rules over a larger number of Western subjects than any 
sovereign in the world, and these live contented under her beneficent rule. 
Their religion and their religious customs are strictly respected. You may 
feel sure that the same principle will be adopted in the Sudan. There 
will be no interference whatever in your religion. 

At this point one of the Sheikhs present asked whether this 
engagement includecl the application of the Mohammedan 
Sacred Law — a question which, to the extreme satisfaction of 
all present, was answered in the affirmative. Continuing his 
speech, Lord Cromer said : — 

I am aware that many abuses occurred under the old Egyptian regime in 
tlie Sudan. No law courts worthy of the name existed ; taxes were heavy in 
amount, and illegal exactions in excess of taxes were of frequent occurrence. 
You need be under no fear that these abuses will be repeated. You 
doubtless have heard that the Egyptian Government of the present day is 
animated by a very different spirit from that existing in former times. I 
trust before long it will be possible for the Sirdar to institute some simple 
law courts in which equal justice will be distributed to all, rich and poor 
alike. You will, of course, have to pay taxes, but they will be moderate 
in amount and fixed according to ancient custom, which is very similar in 
all Western countries. You may feel sure that when once you have paid 
the amounts legally due, no further irregular exactions will be made. A 
few English officers will l>e resident in each district in order to secure strict 
compliance with these principles. 

You must not, however, expect the Government to do everything for 
you, but must also bestir yourselves. I trust you who are men of influence 
will use that influence in the cause of order and tranquillity, and especially 
that you will encourage those with whom you are brought in contact to 
resume the cultivation of their fields, 'which now can be carried on without 
fear of molestation. I hope before I come here again that it will be 
possible for the Sirdar to have allowed you to return to your old homes in 
the town of Khartum, wliich before long will be greatly improved. 

I beg you to remember these words which I have spoken, and to 
repeat them to your countrymen. You may feel assured that they truly 
represent the principles whereby the Sirdar in the future 'will be guided in 
the administration of the Sudan. 

The wisdom of administering it in this “Crown Colony” 
fashion — of giving it in fact a paternal “one-man Govern- 
ment ” — is pretty sure to demonstrate itself before we go much 
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further. Indeed, we may already point for its demonstration 
to the attraction which the Sudan, under the Sirdar alone, 
is exerting over the British capitalist — or, at any rate, was 
doing so before the outbreak of the Transvaal war so disas- 
trously paralysed all commercial enterprise. 

Lord Kitchener’s first act on arriving in England to receive 
his well-merited honour was to lay before the British public 
his scheme for the institution at Khartum of a Gordon College 
as a pledge that the memory of Gordon is still alive among us, 
and that his aspirations are at length to be realised. The 
conqueror of Khartum caught his countrymen in the right 
mood and at the right moment. Had they been in a less en- 
thusiastic temper it is possible that they might have thought 
the scheme of the College premature at this early date, and 
perhaps they might have looked askance at the ambitious name 
of “college” itself. But Lord Kitchener, by an admirably 
judicious mixture of sentimental appeal and business-like 
“ push,” succeeded, even within the period of his short stay in 
England, in collecting the large sum which was required for 
starting the educational institution. At the same time he wisely 
wrote to the newspapers to reassure those whom the title of 
the new foundation might possibly have alarmed. Our system, 
he admitted, would need to be gradually built up. “We should 
begin by teaching the sons of the leading men, the heads of 
villages and the heads of districts. . . . The teaching in its 
earlier stages would be devoted to purely elementary subjects, 
such as reading, writing, geography, and the English language. 
Later, and after these preliminary stages had been passed, a 
more advanced course would be instituted, including a training 
in technical subjects specially adapted to the requirements of 
those who inhabit the valley of the Upper Nile. The principal 
teacher of the college would be British, and the supervision of 
the arrangements would be vested in the Governor-General of 
the Sudan. I need not add that there would be no interfer- 
ence with the religion of the people.” 
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The pledge thus tersely given to the population of the 
Sudan is one which will have to be kept steadily in view 
by the representatives of Great Britain in dealing with the 
well-meaning but often dangerous enthusiasts for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, whose proselytising zeal is at once fired by 
the sight of a new unconverted population. All the Foreign 
Missions which were formerly engaged in missionary enter- 
prise in the Sudan lost no time in making proposals to renew 
or extend their work. Next to the religious comes the humani- 
tarian problem, and it will need equally delicate and discreet 
treatment. For though it is undoubtedly true that the exter- 
mination of Mahdism is the most crushing blow that has ever 
been delivered at the African slave-trade, it must not be inferred 
from this that the traffic can now be immediately stamped out. 
Gordon — who, it must be remembered, in his first Governor- 
Generalship of the Sudan controlled the same extent of 
territory, held the same position at important points of 
observation such as Fashoda and Gobat, and ruled then, 
as we shall do in future, over a country undisturbed by 
Dervish marauders — recognised, as did Baker before him, that 
the extirpation of the slave-trade must be a gradual, organic 
process. Lord Cromer in his Report for 1899 has described the 
present situation of the matter with a clearness which will 
enable the British public to measure exactly what has been 
done and what remains to do, and will thus prevent them from 
either exaggerating or depreciating the amount of the gains 
which will accrue to humanity, in both senses of the word, 
from our Sudanese successes. “ With the reconquest of the 
Sudan,” says Lord Cromer, “ a new chapter in the history of 
anti-slavery operations begins.” 

It has at last been found possible to strike a decisive blow at the main 
prop which holds up the institution of slavery. So long as slave raiders were 
free to roam about those provinces in Central Africa from which the slaves 
have heretofore been principally drawn, it was hopeless to expect that the 
supply Qould altogether be cut off. Means could always be found for trans- 
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sporting captured slaves to their ultimate destinations. These provinces 
have never fallen under the influence of an European Power, and, more- 
over, of that Power which, more ^an any other, has been distinguished for 
the zeal and interest which it has displayed in the anti-slavery cause. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this achievement in 
connection with the effect which must ultimately be produced on slavery 
as an institution. What has heretofore been the chief recruiting ground 
for slaves is now closed to the slave raider. J do not say that slave- 
hunting operations will now no longer be possible, nor that all channels 
for the transport of slaves from the centre of Africa to the coast will be 
closed. Such, unfortunately, is not the case. Other provinces are still 
open to the slave raider. It is well known that an active trade in slaves 
exists between Wadai and the coast lying between Tripoli and Alexandria. 
The trade is fostered by the followers of Sheikh Senussi. At the same 
time, having regard to the blow which has now been struck, and to the 
further fact that the whole or the greater part of Africa appears to be 
gradually falling within the sphere of influence of one or other European 
Power, it is not too much to say that, for the first time in the history of 
anti-slavery operations, there seems to be some real prospect of final and 
complete success. Time will, without doubt, be required ; but it is per- 
missible to hope that under the influences now at work the next generation 
will see the almost entire extinction of the institution of slavery. 

But he adds the caution, which our zealous abolitionists will 
do well to bear in mind, that 

Although there is every reason to believe that the slave trade in 

the Sudan is a thing of the past, domestic slavery will probably continue 
to exist for some while to come. 

But after all, perhaps the most encouraging of all topics in 
connection with this subject is the one referred to in a Report 
of T/olonel Stuart’s, published as long ago as 1883, the writer 
of which observes : — 

When all, however, is done that can be done, I look with more hope on 
the opening up of the country, and on the extension of legitimate trade, to 
bring slavery to an end, than on the most stringent treaties that can be 
devised ; and I am convinced that no instrument will be more effective in 
bringing this about than a railway bringing ELhartum within an easy 
distance of the sea. 

More than a year had to elapse before the work of suppres- 
sing Mahdism was consummated by the death of the Khalifa. 
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The delay was unavoidable, because military operations on a 
large scale are impracticable in the western Sudan save in 
the months of October, November, and December, and these 
three months of 1898 had been too busily employed in gather- 
ing in the fruits of the victory of Omdurman, and in consolidat- 
ing our position in the central Sudan, to say nothing of the 
Fashoda incident and its developments. The whereabouts 
and the movements of the Khalifa were still, however, a 
matter of considerable interest to the Sirdar; and a recon- 
naissance was made in January 1899, under Colonel Kitchener, 
with the view of locating our still defiant enemy. He was 
ascertained to be at Jebel Gedir; and thither in the first 
weeks of October an expedition was despatched. By the 
19th of the month the Sirdar had concentrated a force of 7,000 
men at Kaka, on the White Nile, some 400 miles south of 
Khartum, and not far from Fashoda. It consisted of horse, 
foot, artillery, and camelry, besides 900 transport camels — a very 
necessary adjunct to a force whose first march out in the 
direction of the Khalifats camp was across a stretch of 50 
miles of waterless country to Fungor, about 30 miles from the 
enemy’s position. Water had to be carried in tanks, and 
husbanded with the greatest care. 

Fungor was reached on the 23rd October, but here a bitter 
disappointment was in store for the expeditionary force. The 
Khalifa had disappeared from Jebel Gedir only a few days 
before. Pursuit in such a region was out of the question, and 
with many exclamations against their ill-fortune the men re- 
ceived orders to retrace the journey of 450 miles to Omdurman. 
Every one thought that, for that year at any rate, the game 
was up, and we should not again get a chance of coming to 
close quarters with the Khalifa until after the rains of 
September, 1900. The Sirdar left Omdurman for Cairo to 
discuss the military and Sudan Budgets with Lord Cromer, 
leaving Sir F. E. Wingate in command at Omdurman; and 
the garrison were just beginning to dismiss their own affairs 

0 
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chest. The body lay 330 yards from our firing line. By his 
side his chief Emirs, including Ahmed Fedil, lay dead or 
wounded. His son was taken prisoner. With his death the 
resistance melted away. Mahdism was no more, and the force 
got back on the 29th November to Omdurman, which they had 
only left on the 13th, having marched 61 miles in 61 consecutive 
hours, fought two decisive engagements, destroyed the Khalifa, 
his chief Emirs, and the last remnant of Dervishes, and brought 
back about 10,000 prisoners. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE NATIONAL REASON WHY 

One of the topics on which the Continental Anglophobe is 
fondest of descanting is the hypocrisy of England. He has a 
great deal to say, we know, about the aggressive spirit and the 
territorial greed of our foreign policy, but what shocks him 
most, he assures us, is the insincere professions with which 
we are accustomed to mask our nefarious designs. The accusa- 
tion does not move us to anger — such is our “insular com- 
placency** indeed, that few accusations of the foreigner ever 
do ; but though we are no more irritated by this than by other 
charges, there is none, perhaps, to which we listen with so 
much secret surprise. If it is not more unjust than others 
with which wo are familiar, it seems to us to surpass in sheer 
perversity all the rest. We are so conscious of meaning what 
we say at all times, whatever tricks the course of events may 
be fated to play with our words, that we are frankly incapable 
of comprehending how any reasonable person can suspect us 
of a deliberate intention of deceiving. 

Those among us who have sufficient power of self-detachment 
to be able to put themselves for a moment in the place of our 
detractors will find, after reviewing the matter from that 
standpoint, that our surprise at the charge is sometimes little 
less unreasonable than the charge itself. Our consciousness 
of our own good faith is, after all, an advantage which they can 
hardly be expected to share with us; and, failing this, they 
naturally have no other means of estimating the moral quality 
of our foreign policy than by comparing the professions on 

which it is based with the consequences to which it leads ; nor 
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can it in candour be denied that the result of such a com- 
parison is occasionally a little startling. Take, for instance, 
the case of Egypt — ^that case which is cited perhaps more 
often than any other by our Continental censors in support of 
their criticisms. When, three-and-twenty years ago, Lord 
Beaconsfield purchased the Suez Canal shares, and the air 
became in consequence full of rumour and conjecture as to 
English designs upon the land through which our route to 
India lies, our statesmen with one voice, and our journalists 
with few exceptions, emphatically repudiated all such impu- 
tations. We protested in every formula of earnest asseveration 
that we had no other object in, or concern with Egypt than 
that of safe-guarding one important link in our communications 
with our Eastern dependency, and that, this assured, we 
should seek no exclusive influence in, or control over the 
countr)^ And when side by side with those protestations of 
1876 one sets the accomplished facts of 1899 — a British 
military occupation of seventeen years^ standing of which 
no one ventures to predict the end, British influence and 
authority paramount at Cairo, British officials in practical 
control of the finances, the judicial system, and, generally speak- 
ing, the whole civil administration of the country, its ruler 
reduced to the virtual status of an Indian feudatory Prince, and 
our Consul-General elevated in fact, if not in name, to that of a 
British Eesident at that feudatory's court — it is not, one must 
repeat, to be wondered at that our protestations should be 
suspected of insincerity by the jealous foreigners, and that we 
should be charged with having premeditated and preconcerted 
what we have in fact achieved. 

This idea once firmly rooted in their minds, it is easy, of 
course, for the more suspicious among them to distrust our 
appeals to the obviously fortuitous and incalculable character of 
some of the events which have been mainly instrumental in 
placing us in the position which wc occupy to-day. For they 
are quite capable of suggesting that this apparent character is 
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illusory, and that the seemingly fortuitous and incalculable was 
in reality the cunningly conceived and the deliberately prepared. 
Arabics insurrection, say they, was in all probability fomented 
by British oigents provocateurs^ and possibly subsidised by 
British gold ; the pretended invitation to France to co-operate 
in suppressing it by the bombardment of Alexandria was an 
offer artfully madd at a time when it was known that France 
could not possibly accept it ; and it has always been possible 
to us to arrange for fresh outbreaks of Dervish turbulence, 
and renewed menaces to the peace of Egypt from the unquiet 
barbarians beyond her borders, whenever European diplomacy 
began to show signs of impatience for the fulfilment of our 
promises of withdrawal. 

This, it may be said, is the mere insanity of suspicion, and 
of course it is not here suggested that even the French as a 
nation — and certainly not the sensible portion of them — would 
care to associate themselves with such preposterous insinuations, 
though, indeed, when a French ex-Minister can gravely depose 
in a court of military justice to his belief that a sum of 
35,000,000 francs, to which Great Britain was a large con- 
tributor, was raised for the purpose of sowing dissension and 
spreading confusion in France in connection with the Dreyfus 
case, one would hesitate to say how far among educated and 
highly placed Frenchmen the insanity of suspicion may go. 
We may safely say, however, that if this new legend of " the 
gold of Pitt '' adapted to later times wins acceptance only among 
a comparatively small and superlatively foolish minority of 
our neighbours, there are, nevertheless, many hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent Frenchmen — ^and probably no incon- 
siderable number of other Continental peoples — who are firmly 
convinced that without actually intriguing to bring about 
excuses for intervention in Egypt England has eagerly seized 
upon every such excuse as it arose ; and that to this extent her 
previous disavowals of any designs upon the country were 
insincere. 
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To disabuse the foreign observer of this delusion would 
certainly be extremely difficult, perhaps, indeed, impossible ; and 
that for the reason, that the circumstances which from the 
English point of view should conclusively dispose of it are 
precisely those whose significance it would be hopeless to 
convey to the mind of even the most intelligent and impartial 
foreigner. To do so it would be necessaiy to initiate him 
thoroughly into the mysteries of the English party system, and 
to get him to comprehend the enormous differences which, as 
regards the spirit and aim of our foreign policy and the funda- 
mental conceptions of our Imperial interest, divide — or perhaps 
we should say divided, for at the present moment these differences 
are certainly less marked than they were wont to be — one of the 
two great English parties from the other. With this distinction 
ever present to his mind, it seems, of course, to the average 
Englishman that the imputation of eagerness to take advantage 
of the disorders of Egypt for the sake of obtaining a footing in 
the country can be absolutely repelled in a single sentence. 
We have only to say this : that the one great Egyptian crisis 
which brought English soldiers and civil officials to Cairo, and 
has kept them there ever since, occurred during a Gladstone Ad- 
ministration. To that answer to the charge of greedily, or 
even willingly fishing in troubled waters, not a single English- 
man feels any necessity of adding a single word. Merely to 
mention the name of Mr Gladstone is to recall to our minds the 
most typical of all representatives of that school of British 
statesmen whom it is impossible even to think of in connection 
with the charge in question without a smile. If there was one 
man in all England who would be disposed to regard military 
intervention in Egypt as a dire embarrassment, instead of 
welcoming it as a golden opportunity, it was the statesman 
who held the reins of power in 1882 . If there was one man who 
longed with his whole soul to be able to adhere to our avowed 
policy of abstention from all interference in Egyptian affairs, 
and regretted from the bottom of his heart the necessity which 
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compelled him to depart from it, it was Mr Gladstone. That 
he should have come into power with the policy of abstention 
in full force, and should have left it with his country committed 
by his action to responsibilities for the future of Egypt which 
were not only subsisting but increasing at his death sixteen 
years later, was doubtless regarded by him as one of the gravest 
political misfortunei^ that had befallen him in the whole of his 
long career. 

Why Mr Gladstone should thus have found himself compelled 
to run counter to all his life-long convictions, and to reverse a 
policy of non-intervention to which he sincerely desired to 
adhere, is, of course, no such mystery to us in England as it is 
to those who either wonder at it from abroad, or solve it by the 
simple explanation of imputed dishonesty. We understand, as 
they neverwill or can, that in 1882 Mr Gladstone and his colleagues 
were simply the passive instruments of a power mightier than 
themselves, and obeyed an external impulse infinitely stronger 
either than their own prepossessions or the traditional maxims 
of their political school. When authority was wrested from the 
Khedive by a military insurrection, and there seemed to be 
an imminent danger lest the control of our Indian communica- 
tions should pass permanently into the hands of some irrespon- 
sible revolutionary Junta, a crisis was at once perceived to have 
arisen of a character so gravely threatening to our Imperial 
interests, that no British Government, whatever its political 
complexion, could afford to remain inactive. Liberals, and 
indeed — with the exception of an insignificant and impotent 
minority — even Eadicals, were as fully aware as Conservatives 
that no political party, however designated, which should allow 
these interests to be sacrificed would be forgiven by their 
countrymen ; and hence it followed that in this crisis, as will 
always be the case in any other crisis of similar gravity, the 
Administration of the day were practically but passive in- 
struments of the national will. Ministers may propose, but 
in all great Imperial concerns the country disposes ; and as 
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their “proposing” when they happen to be of the anti- 
imperialist profession takes the form of a repudiation of all 
designs of Imperial aggrandisement beyond seas, while the 
“disposing” country has not the slightest objection to any 
extension of the territory or power of the British Empire 
which may be desired for its defence, it is inevitable that pro- 
posal and disposal should in certain cases ‘ be conspicuously at 
variance. 

That is the explanation, and to ourselves the sufficient 
explanation, of all that has happened in Egypt during the last 
seventeen years. Indeed, even the French themselves can 
hardly deny its sufficiency as a justification of our policy in its 
earlier stages. If, as too many of them suspect, and not a few 
of them allege, we had from the first entertained the design of 
securing to ourselves a position of exclusive influence in, and 
even control over Egypt, is it conceivable that men of any — 
one need not say political sagacity, but political sanity — would 
have set about it in such a fashion ? Does a Power which 
wishes to obtain such a position go out of its way to offer to 
share it with a rival ? It is all very well to pretend, after 
the fact, a belief that our invitation of French co-operation in 
the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion was not seriously meant, 
and that it was known that it could not and would not accept 
it. By whom and how was it known ? France had joined us 
in the naval demonstration by which both Powers had hoped 
to overawe the military mutineers at Alexandria. Why, then, 
wa"* it necessary, or even plausible, to assume that when the 
threat had failed of its desired effect, either of the two Powers, 
France any more than England, should hesitate to proceed from 
threat to action ? Every one, it is true, could understand and 
allow for the reluctance of France to take any step which might 
provoke conflict in Europe, while at the same time hampering 
her freedom of action in dealing with it, but it was quite 
another thing to foresee that she would carry political caution 
so far over the boundary of sheer timidity as to shrink from 
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silenciBg a few shore batteries with the overwhelming artillery 
of the modem ironclad, and bringing a certain body of mutinous 
Egyptian soldiery to their senses. As a matter of fact, there 
were even then many Frenchmen — and these not by any means 
of the Chauvinist type — who bitterly deplored the pusillanimity 
of their Government, as there are certainly many more who 
deplore it now. WHether we ourselves have not good cause for 
self-congratulation on the withdrawal of France is another 
question ; but if we entertain, and even give expression, as no 
doubt we often do, to that feeling, it is on perfectly legitimate 
and avowable grounds. For we may fairly congratulate our- 
selves, not so much on what we have gained by it, as on what 
we have probably escaped. It was worth undertaking the 
responsibility of separate intervention in order to escape from 
the complications of a Dual Control. The English Protectorate 
of Egypt may expose us to the passive hostility of France ; but 
the condominium would in all probability, and in due time, 
have led to an open and dangerous rupture with her. That, 
however, as the colloquial phrase runs, is neither here nor 
there. The French may or may not have regarded the 
arrangement of the Dual Control with as little satisfaction and 
as much apprehension as ourselves ; but if they wished to 
prolong it, the opportunity was legally offered to them, and 
they must have seen that if they did not actually wish to 
determine it there and then, and for ever, there was no course 
open to them but to stand by us that day in the harbour of 
Alexandria, and to assist in prosecuting our common enterprise 
to its close. 

And for a considerable time thereafter, their abandonment 
of us on that occasion supplied us, as they must in common 
justice admit, with a perfectly sufficient answer to all their 
protests against our subsequent occupation of the country. No 
nation looks more closely at the profit and loss account, none is 
a keener bargainer, or more bent upon ‘‘getting its money's 
worth " than the French ; and had the positions been reversed — 
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had it been they who were compelled to undertake all the risk 
and cost of the campaign which ended with the fall of Cairo 
and the restoration of the Khedive to the vacated throne — they 
would assuredly have scouted the notion of doing the work for 
nothing even more indignantly, if possible, than ourselves. 
If the mere fact that French blood and treasure was expended 
on a purely filibustering invasion of ISgypt by Napoleon 
Bonaparte has sufficed to create that sentimental interest ” in 
the country which our neighbours have ever since so insistently 
claimed, how much more strongly would they have urged this 
pretension, if they had acquired such a right of doing so as was 
earned by England in 1882 . 

It was unnecessary, however, for us to justify an occupation 
of Egypt on this ground. Having entered the country for the 
purpose of suppressing a military revolt, of putting an end to 
civil anarchy, of re-instating a fugitive ruler in his sovereignty, 
and of restoring social and administrative order, it would have 
been not only politically absurd, but morally indefensible to quit 
it before the object of our intervention was attained. On the 
morrow of Tel-el-Kebir the work, as everything around us 
showed, was barely commenced. We had replaced the Elhedive, 
it is true, upon his throne, but he was unprotected by an 
efficient army, his finances were in the direst confusion, and his 
administrative system, such as it was, had been thrown 
hopelessly out of gear. Again, at the very outset of our work 
of reconstruction, a new danger to the peace and reviving 
prosperity of Egypt suddenly arose. The Mahdist insurrection 
broke out in the Sudan, and the newly restored authority of 
the Khedive was threatened in a portion of his dominions by 
a far more formidable foe than his revolted soldiery. So grave 
a crisis must in any case have retarded the work to be 
accomplished before we could withdraw our troops from Egypt ; 
but Mr Gladstone’s policy of retreat, whatever else may be 
said of it, afforded even then a guarantee of our good faith. 
For, surely, if England had really desired to establish and 
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prolong her occupation of the country, her Government could 
not have failed to seize upon the Mahdist revolt as a pretext for 
extending her military undertakings and responsibilities. Even 
Mr Gladstone himself might have been forced to deal with it 
as such if he had been conscious of the same sort of pressure 
as that which originally forced him and his colleagues. But 
on this matter he wa« under no such compulsion. The average 
Englishman knew little of the Sudan, and until Gordon was 
sent there cared less ; and with British troops holding I^ypt 
for some thousand miles up the Nile, he was quite prepared to 
leave the vast unknown region beyond that point to be dealt 
with at Ministerial discretion. Mr Gladstone accordingly had 
at last, and for a time at any rate, a free hand ; and the use 
which he made of its freedom should assuredly have convinced 
the most suspicious and distrustful of foreign observers that it 
was not the hand of a born conqueror. Its palm certainly did 
not itch for the gold of new territory.” Instead of exclaiming, 
like the true servant of his nation of hypocritical and un- 
scrupulous land-grabbers, ‘‘ Here, thank Heaven ! is a rebellion 
so serious, that it will give us an excuse for indefinitely pro- 
longing the British occupation of Egypt,” the single, and the 
transparently sincere desire of the Prime Minister of that day 
was to give England as little fighting to do on behalf of Egypt 
as possible, to give her as small and as impregnable an Egypt 
as possible to defend, and in so doing, of course, to reduce 
to a minimum of power and of duration those causes which 
seemed most likely to detain us in military occupation of the 
country. 

Here again, however, events conspired to defeat these 
intentions of, and preparations for, retirement. If Mr Gladstone 
in 1883 had faced the responsibility, the expense, and the effort 
necessary for the reconquest of the Sudan, he would beyond 
question have taken a course by many degrees more likely to 
have rendered an early evacuation of Egypt possible to us 
than that which he actually pursued. For, undoubtedly, it 
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was the perpetual pressure of that flood of Dervish barbarism 
upon the inadequate breakwater of h^yptian civilisation at 
Wady Haifa, which for years after the formal restoration of 
order in Egypt forbade all idea of withdrawing from her our 
supporting arm. It revealed, and kept ever before our eyes, 
the utter impossibility of leaving the country until it was 
provided with an efl&cient army; and efBtient armies are not 
easily made, especially out of such material as alone was 
accessible to us. The safety of Egypt and its self-defensive 
power had to be assured ; and it was of little avail to have 
rescued the country from its fluancial difficulties, and to have 
reformed and purified its administrative system, if we had left 
her without the strength to protect her civilisation against the 
assault of savagery from without. 

For many years, therefore, the plea that “ our work in Egypt 
had not yet been completed ” remained a sufficient answer to the 
constantly recurring remonstrances of France on the non-fulfil- 
ment of our promises. Frenchmen may have been as tired as they 
said they were of hearing it, but it was true for all that. There 
was probably never a time between the fall of Khartum and 
the defeat of the Dervishes at Toski when there would have 
been any likelihood of Tewfik Pasha being able to defend his 
dominions with his native army. His ability to do so, indeed, 
was never fully established until the reconquest of the Sudan. 
But it would be disingenuous to contend that during the later 
years of the British occupation of Egypt, it was on this ground 
alone that our plans of ultimate withdrawal have remained un- 
realised. The plain truth is that since those plans were 
formed the whole situation has, from the international point of 
view, been totally transformed. When we entered Ifefpt, the 
partition of Africa among the European Powers bad not begun. 
Since that date, however, the process has not merely commenced, 
but has actually gone so far that for any Power to abandon 
any portion of that continent of which it is in virtual possession 
would be equivalent to throwing it down into the field of 
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competition for immediate distribution among the competitors. 
It is preposterous to suppose that any European State 
would, in the present position of affairs, be guilty of an act 
of such gross folly. Such pledges of surrender as are being 
continually quoted against us presuppose in the commonest 
equity the maintenance, one cannot say of the status quo 
ante helium, indeed— for there has been no war among the 
European Powers over the partition of Africa — ^but at least of 
the state of things which prevailed before that general ‘‘ staking 
out of claims/* as Lord Rosebery called it, on the African 
continent which has had results as momentous and catastrophic 
as any which might have come about from a series of campaigns. 

There is, moreover, in addition to this general consideration, 
a specific cause of the most potent description, which has 
operated to relieve us of our engagements in this matter, and it 
is a cause which has arisen out of the action of the very Power 
by whom our alleged obligations are oftenest recalled to us. If 
nothing else had occurred since those undertakings were given 
save the adventurous journey of Major Marchand, if no other 
spot in Africa save Fashoda had been occupied since then by 
or on behalf of any other European Power, it would suffice 
but to mention the name of the gallant Frenchman, and of the 
Nile mud village which was the goal of his expedition, in order 
to remind ourselves and the world in general how totally 
the whole situation has been transformed. The Nile, from 
source to mouth, is a necessity of Egypt, and the State which 
commands the head-waters of the great river is master of her 
prosperity, and even of her life ; and the anxious international 
incident in the autumn of 1898 has proved beyond the reach of 
controversy that, but for our advance into the Sudan and 
dispersal of the force of the Khalifa, that control would ultimately 
have passed into the hands of France. The pioneer of French 
advance across the Continent might doubtless have paid for his 
daring with his life. It is, indeed, more than probable that the 
Dervishes would have made short work of his small force of 
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Senegalese. But the sacrifice of a brave French officer, who had 
demonstrated the possibility of reaching the Upper Nile from 
the west, and in doing so had left his countrymen the death of 
a national hero to avenge, could hardly fail to have had 
results. 

As it is, the advance of France, along that line at 
all events, has been decisively cheeked, afid the Treaty subse- 
quently concluded with her deprives her of any excuse for 
sanctioning a repetition of Major Marchand’s adventure; 
indeed, in giving her sanction to any such proceedings in future, 
she would now be committing a positive breach of public law. 
But it must be remembered that the practical validity of this 
engagement, so far as the integrity of Egypt is concerned, 
depends entirely on the maintenance of the existing situation on 
the Upper Nile. In other words, the limitation of the 
French sphere of influence in the Western Sudan is only of 
practical protective value to the Khedive if, and so long as, we 
remaiu in effective occupation of the head-waters of the Nile. 
What has be^n said above about the partition of Africa and the 
manner in which it has modified our international pledges and 
obligations is nowhere, in fact, more strikingly illustrated than 
in this particular region of the African continent. If at any 
point therein the fulfilment of an international undertaking to 
evacuate Egypt can be plainly seen to be a piece of absolutely 
Quixotic absurdity, that fact is surely nowhere more palpable 
than at a point at which, years after that undertaking was given, 
our rival has established herself as our next-door neighbour, 
ready to step into occupation of the tenement immediately on 
our vacating it. 

Nor is it only a question of the partition of a continent ; it is 
a question also of the contest for supremacy at sea. It has been 
argued, at considerable length and detail and with much ability, 
by a recent writer on i^pt, that the land of the Pharaohs for at 
least from five centuries before Christ onward, has been the 
prize of the Power which held maritime supremacy ; and not only 
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SO, but that every such Power has been compelled by an inexorable 
law of its destiny to make itself directly or indirectly master of 
the country, and that the continuance of its maritime supre- 
macy is dependent upon its retaining its hold thereon. The theory 
is perhaps pushed a little too far by its ingenious author, but even 
if proof of its universal application to the facts is not adducible, 
there can be no doubt whatever that substantially and in the main 
it holds good. Napoleon's attempt to possess himself of Egypt 
was hardly more an outcome of his Eastern ambitions than of his 
desire for sea-sway, of that conscious need of ships, colonies, 
and commerce,” which he so frankly avowed to an interlocutor, 
in ironic ignorance of the fact that but a few hours before the 
words were uttered, Nelson had wiped out his navy at Trafalgar. 
And it is worth noting that that party in England who, without 
being in any sense Little Englanders,” are opposed to the 
continued occupation, are obliged to submit as an alternative 
policy a considerable addition to our naval strength in the 
Mediterranean, a proposal which amounts to the admission that 
the Power which seeks to be the strongest at sea must take special 
measures to prevent or to counter-balance the acquisition of 
Egypt by any maritime rival. 

Nor is it on these accounts alone that we must recognise 
the change which has taken place in the situation since the 
morrow of Tel-el-Kebir. There is another consideration, the 
weight of which it is useless to ignore, though the recognition 
of it is almost certain to revive those charges of duplicity 
which have been dealt with above, and which come so 
readUy to the lips of certain of our foreign critics. It is, 
that the work which we have accomplished in Egypt is almost 
yearly making it more and more clear to every intelligent 
observer that its very eflSciency and success must render it 
impossible for us to lay it aside. In the days when we talked 
lightly of restoring order in l^ypt, we had but a vague notion 
of the kind of r^ime which we were setting to work to es- 
tablish, As long, however, as we mentally figured it to our- 
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selves in the light of an only half-Europeanised sphere of 
administration, possessing but just enough of purity to be 
sightly superior to the average Oriental satrapy, and just 
enough of stability to enable us to leave it without too grave 
qualms of conscience to take its chance of enduring, all was 
well enough. Had we been content with that, there would 
have been little or no difficulty in our fulfilling our promise 
of withdrawaL But U mieux est Fenimni du Men. Our re- 
constructive work has gone far beyond that : it has ended by 
setting up in Egypt a system of government little if at all 
inferior to that which we have established in India, and 
requiring, consequently, a good deal more than the native 
abilities of Egypt to work it We should not for a moment 
entertain the idea of handing over the duties dischaiged by us 
towsurds the population of our great Eastern dependency to 
exclusively native hands ; and it would be a no less rash ex- 
periment to surrender the conduct of the Egyptian adminis- 
trative machine to the lii^ptian people. Had we had the 
least suspicion in 1882 that we should finish our work of 
reform by giving Egypt a Government which is practically up 
to the Anglo-Indian standard, we should certainly never have 
talked as glibly as we did of retiring from the country ”as 
soon as our work was accomplished”; for we should have 
known that in that case our work was never likely to be accom- 
plished at alL 

In this connection the remarks made in the Report for 1898 
by Lord Cromer — whom no one could accuse of a disposition 
to under-rate the self-governing capacity of the Egyptian — ^have 
much significance : — 

Ab each socceseive year of the British occupation passes by, two facts 
acquire an ever-increasing degree of prominence. The first is, that the 
present regime, which has no w lasted for fifteen years, has conferred, and is 
stin (xmferring the utmost benefit on the Egyptians, and on all who are 
concerned in the wel&re of Egypt. The second is, that whatever be the 
defects of that regime — and it cannot be doubted that, whether the matter 
be regarded from the English or Egyptian point of view, it possesses certain 
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defects — the circumstances are such as to render it impossible to substitute 
any preferable system of government in its place. A satisfactory solution 
is certainly not to be found in any preventative movement in the direction 
of more effective Egyptian autonomy, or in internationalising the Egyptian 
Government, or, lastly, in any combination of either of these two spheres. 

For the present, what Egypt most requires, and for many years to come 
will require, is an honest, just, and orderly Administration, and the estab- 
lishment of the suprem^y of the law in the widest sense of the term on 
so firm a footing as to render practically impossible any return to that 
personal system of government which, ten years ago, was well nigh the 
ruin of the country, as it has been that of so many Oriental States. It is 
conceivable that at some future time the Egyptian Government may pass 
from the administrative into the political stage, and that a moment will 
arrive when the method of government may be discussed with advantage to 
all the interests, whether foreign or native, which are concerned. For the 
present, however, that moment would appear to be distant. 

Is there, in any country of Europe, any competent observer, 
pronouncing in good faith and not being blinded by self- 
interest, who will seriously question the forecast of the British 
Consul-General? The institutions which we have given to 
I^ypt are such as are impossible to be sustained without the 
continued support of those who introduced them. They are 
not workable without British initiative, British supervision, 
British control in every department of the State. That is the 
verdict of every official in the country, and of every impartial 
critic who has ever studied the country. It is recognised 
even by France herself, who proposes Internationalism as an 
indispensable substitute for English control, that Egypt would 
quickly relapse into anarchy if the upholding hand of the State 
which is at present directing her destinies were withdrawn. So 
long as that fact remains patent and acknowledged, the Egyptian 
Question will remain still, as Lord Cromer puts it, in the 
“ administrative stage.” 

And well may he say that the moment when it will pass 
into the “political stage,” and permit the method of govern- 
ment in Egypt to be discussed with advantage, would appear 
to be distant^ As a matter of fact, it is relatively almost as 
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distant as the moment at which we shall be able to hand over 
India to the rule of its native populations. For if it is urged 
that the difficulty of training Eastern races up to a Western 
standard of administrative ability and integrity is complicated 
in India by inequalities of strength among those races them- 
selves, and the consequent danger of the more Occidentalised, 
but weaker among them, falling under th6 dominion of one of 
the ruder but more warlike Oriental peoples, the answer is that 
this danger would find a quite sufficiently apt analogue in the 
perpetual exposure of an “ independent ” Egypt, endowed with 
an administrative system too advanced for its own governing 
capacities, to the interference of one or other ambitious Western 
Power. It seems, indeed, to have been forgotten that the 
rivalry among these Powers has been almost unintermittent 
ever since the rise of Mehemet Ali, that it was reaching an 
acute stage when it was temporarily abated by the expedient 
of the Anglo-French ccmdominium — an expedient, however, 
which would itself have been the fruitful parent of future 
trouble — and that our retirement from the country would mean 
nothing but the renewal of this rivalry in a fiercer form than 
ever. We might cloak it as we pleased by such a phrase as 
“internationalisation,” but the naked truth of the resumed 
struggle between Great Britain and France for predominance 
over the country would be plainly visible underneath. As 
matters stand, our predominance by virtue of the veiled pro- 
tectorate over Egypt stands on a basis of accomplished facts, 
and so long as it remains unchallenged, Europe is all the quieter 
in consequence. 

The question for us is, whether it is likely to be chal- 
lenged, and if so, by whom? Is there any Power, except- 
ing France — and even here we must distinguish between 
the France of politics and the France of commerce and 
finance — which is dissatisfied with the position of England 
in Egypt ? Is there one State — and here we do not except 
France — ^in which it is not recognised that the . financial and 
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political stability which we have substituted in Egypt for 
the older conditions of internal disquietude and international 
intrigue is a benefit to the entire European conamunity ? There 
is none. It is a benefit which is acknowledged by the citizens 
of every country in Europe, and not more emphatically any- 
where than by that influential body of Frmch financiers who 
are so largely interested in the debt of Egypt, and who have 
more than once interposed to restrain their own Government 
when tension was threatening the relations between Downing 
Street and the Quai D’Orsay. It is the French party poli- 
tician, and he alone, who clamours for the withdrawal of Great 
Britain, and periodically denounces this country for its alleged 
“ violation of its pledges.” Two wrongs, of course, do not make 
a right, and the argumentnm ad hominem is only by courtesy an 
argument at all. Still, the English law gives a certain recogni- 
tion to it as a plea in abatement, and diplomacy, which proceeds 
somewhat by the same methods of pleading as the law, may 
claim or give effect to it also. Though two wrongs do not make 
a right, the author of a wrong may find himself precluded by 
the maxim that “ he who seeks equity must do equity ” from 
effectually protesting against the wrong of another. And the 
common-law doctrine of estoppel,” whereby a man's previous 
statements or admissions are held to forbid him some contention 
which would be otherwise open to him, is an excellent instance 
of the application of the argumentum ad hominem in legal 
procedure. We have a perfect right to maintain that France 
is estopped by her own record in Tunis from taking up the 
position which she claims to assume with regard to our re- 
lations with Egypt. 

How complete this estoppel is, is hardly realised perhaps 
by those who are familiar enough with the general outline 
of the Tunisian affair. The French expedition landed in Tunis 
— to cite Mr White's careful summary of the whole transaction 
— on the 30th April 1881, regardless of the protests of the Bey 
against the invasion of his sovereign rights. Ho serious opposi- 
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tion was offered. On the 12th May of that year a French Pro- 
tectorate was established by a treaty, the second Article of which 
ran thus : — “ Cette occupation cemra lorsque le$ autorit^ militaires 
et tunisiennes aurora reconnu d!un commun accord que Vadmini- 
straiion locale est en dtat de garantir le maintien de Vordre^ 

France set up the contention, which is supported by many 
international proofs, that the Bey was an independent sovereign ; 
but this the British Government disputed. Lord Granville, 
indeed, had written nearly a year before the occupation : ** In 
the view of Her Majesty's Government, Tunis is a portion of 
the Ottoman Empire.” 

In various forms and at various periods France has given 
repeated assurances, both Parliamentary and diplomatic, that she 
had no design of conquest or annexation, and that the occupa- 
tion was to be temporary. Some weeks before the occupation, 
M. Barth^lemy Saint Hilaire said to Lord Lyons that “the 
annexation of Tunis by France would be a mistake and a 
misfortune.” A few days later M. Jules Ferry, the President 
of the Council, declared in the Chamber of Deputies: “Ze 
Gouvernement de la B4>pvhlique ne chcrche pas de conqvMes; il 
rCtn a pas tesoin,'" 

Again, on the 10th of May, the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Saint Hilaire, begged our Ambassador “ to report at once to 
Her Majesty's Government in the name of the Eepublic and 
his own name, and in the most formal and explicit manner, the 
assurance that the French Government did not intend to annex 
Tunis. If it should be found necessary to occupy for a time 
certain points in the Eegency with French troops, the occupa- 
tion, His Excellency said^ would be of an essentially provisional 
character, and would cease at once as soon as sufficient security 
had been obtained for the punctual execution by the Bey of 
the new arrangements which would be effected by the treaty 
which he would be required to make.” And on the same date 
— ^two days before the Treaty was signed — ^the same authority 
informed General Cialdini that “all the Bizerta territory” 
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would be evacuated “as soon as the Bey’s good faith and 
respect for the Treaty is secured.” The Treaty of Bardo 
itself was equally explicit. Its avowed object was to secure 
the re-establishment of order and the safety of the French 
frontier of Algeria. 

The Sultan and the Bey protested. Italy protested, and 
looked to Great Britain for support A French army of 30,000 
men was in possession of the country ; and France, immediately 
after the occupation became an accomplished fact, made frank 
confession of her intention to establish a Protectorate with all 
its consequences. 

Not only so, but, unofficially at any rate, it has been admitted 
by a French Foreign Minister that the cases of Tunis and 
Egypt are strictly parallel. His words were : “ Je suis ahsolument 
de mire avis but le rdle d' Angleterre en ^lgypte, Votes n'avez qvld 
fairs ce que nous avons fait d Tunis^ oil les choses marchent Hen. 
(Test VintMt de votre grand pays en mime temps que VinUrit de la 
civilisation et de VhumaniUT 

Most assuredly it is not within the province of France to 
press for the “ fulfilment of our pledges,” and if France cannot 
act as spokesman of the demands of Europe, there is certainly 
no other Power likely to volunteer for the office. But in truth 
the so-called demands of Europe in this matter are purely 
imaginary. Or rather it might be plausibly contended that, in 
so far as the general attitude of the Powers is not one of 
complete indifference, they have given us their tacit mandate 
to remain in Egypt, and to answer there for civil order and 
financial solvency in what was formerly, and would again 
become, a bankrupt and distracted State. This was and had 
been their disposition for several years before the reconquest 
of the Sudan, and that most significant step on the part of 
the protecting Power unalterably confirmed it. There is no 
Continental Government or people who fail to perceive that 
the restoration to Egypt of that vast tract of territory which 
was rent sixteen years ago from the dominions of the IChedive 
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— that territory which, if not possessed by her, would leave 
her prosperity at the mercy of whosoever did possess it — has 
revealed new responsibilities which Great Britain alone can 
discharge. Nor can there be any one among them who doubts 
that, whatever efforts may be made either by diplomacy or by 
arms to dislodge her, she will never suffer herself to be driven 
from this post of duty by anything short of the overthrow 
of her naval supremacy and the collapse of her Empire. 
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By A. G. BRADLEY^ Author of “Wolfe.” 

Demy 8vo. With Maps. 15s. 

A history of the struggle between France and England for 
supremacy in North America, which began in 1754 and ended 
with the capture of Montreal and the surrender of Canada to Lord 
Amherst in 1760. It will be furnished with Maps, and the author 
is Mr. A. G. Bradley, the biographer of General Wolfe, and author 
of ‘‘Old Virginia.’** The war included the memorable battles of 
Monongahela (Braddock’s defeat), Fort William Henry, Ticonderoga, 
Louisbourg, the Plains of Abraham and St Foy, and should awaken 
renewed interest as the first war ever waged by Great Britain in 
concert with her own colonies in a remote country, and waged, more- 
over, for the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race over half a continent 

England, Egypt, and the Sudan 

By H. D. TRAILL. 

Demy 8vo. With Maps. 12s. 

A volume from the pen of the late Mr. H. D. Traill. Under the 
title of “ England, Egypt, and the Sudan,” Mr. Traill has given a 
comprehensive rksumh of the latter-day history of the country from 
the time of Mehemet Ali to the death of the Khalifa. 

War and Policy 

Essays by SPENSER WILKINSON. 

Demy 8vo. Price 15s. 

Messrs Archibald Constable & Co. have in the press a volume 
of essays, military and political, by Mr Spenser Wilkinson, chips 
from the workshop of a student of “war and policy.” Most of the 
papers have been contributed in recent years to reviews and maga- 
zines. An elaborate study of the American Civil War is new. The 
essays fall into five groups, treating respectively of subjects bearing 
upon military history, the art of war, problems of British policy, 
national defence, and the South African War. This volume will be 
published simultaneously by Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co. in New York. 

Peerage and other Studies in 
Family History 

By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. 

Author of ** Geofi^y de M«ndevtU«,” ** Feudal England,*' “ The Commune 
of London,’* etc. 

Demy 8vo. 


Westminster : ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp. 




The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 AD. 

A REPRINT OF THE EDITION OF 1872-5, WHICH CONTAINED 
UPWARDS OF FIVE HUNDRED LETTERS, ETC., TILL 
THEN UNPUBLISHED, TO WHICH ARE NOW 
ADDED OTHERS IN A SUPPLEMENT 
AFTER THE INTRODUCTION 

Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER 

Of the Public Record Office. 

Vol. I. Vol. 11 . 

HENRY VL EDWARD IV. 

1422-1461 A.D. 1461-1471 A.D. 

Vol. III. 

EDWARD IV.— HENRY VII. 

1471-1509 A.D. 

The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 A.D. 

INTRODUCTION AND SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER 

Of the Public Record Office. 

Sold separately. los. 6d. net 

Crown 8 VO. 4 Vols. 21s. net. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 

In this new edition of the “ Paston Letters,” the separate prefaces 
and introductions to the three volumes by Mr Gairdner will be 
superseded by a general preface and a general introduction in a 
volume by itself. This prefatory volume will also contain a sup- 
plement, in which the Roydon Hall Letters noticed at the end of 
Vol. III. will be printed from the original MSS. now in the British 
Museum, with a few other originals hitherto unedited. For the 
sake of the purchasers of former editions, this introductory and 
supplementary volume will be procurable by itself. 



CONSTABLE’S 

LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AJJJD BIOGRAPHY 

Each Volume 6s. 

The Waterloo Campaign, 1815 

By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE 

Fully Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 

New E<iition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This work is the most exact, complete, and authoritative account 
in our language of what is sometimes called The Hundred Days’ 
War, and sometimes The Twenty Days’ Campaign ; including the 
Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, and Wavre. It is written 
with great impartiality, being as fair to the French as to the Allies. 

“ There can be no doubt that the narrative is a classic in its way.” 

— Globe, 


Rupert Prince Palatine 

By EVA SCOTT. 

Late Scholar of Somerville Collie, Oxford. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece 
New and cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Miss Scott’s sound and impartial piece of historical work deserves 
this demand for a new edition.” — Bookman, 

“A second edition of a work which has already attained to the 
position of a classic among historical biographies. Its early attain- 
ment of a re-issud is evidence at once of its merit and its deserved 
popularity .” — Review of the Week, 

“The book is well written in a good style, is throughout most 
moderate and accurate, and is a worthy record of the gallant and 
true-hearted Rupert of the Rhine.” — lAteraiure, 

“A final word as to this book itself. It is well got up, well 
indexed, and well illustrated. There is a preface which gives a 
general view of the material used, and a series of careful footnotes 
that will aid the student” — Prof. Yorke Powell in the Morning 
Post 

“ Though she properly makes a hero of Rupert, she is never blind 
to his failings^ nor does she extol his virtues without the warrant of 
documentary evidence. In brief, her monograph is a well-considered, 
impartial piece of work.” — Spectator, 



Constable’s Library of Travel and Biography 


The Alps * from End to End 

By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY 
With a Supplementary Chapter by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 
With 52 Illustrations by A. D. M‘Cormick. 

New and Revised Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

y A high place among these books of dimbing which appeal to many who cannot 
climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume *The 
Alps from End to End.’”— 754^ Times, « 

The Household of the Lafayettes 

By EDITH SICHEL 

With Photogravure Frontispiece 

New Popular Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

y Forms an admirable chapter of French history in its most enthralling period. 
It is thoroughly deserving oi a second edition.” — Echo, 


Among the Himalayas 

By MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, LL.D. 

Author of ** The Buddhism of Thibet.” 

With over 100 Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book is moderate in size, beautifully printed on unloaded paper, rich in 
illustrations exceedingly well reproduced from photo^aphs, conveying an 
impressive conception of the scenery and people which form their subjects.” — 
7%$ Times, 


The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe 

Being Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Siamese. 

By ERNEST YOUNG 

Fully Illustrated by E. A. Norbury, R.C.A, and from Photographs. 

New Popular Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Here as a book of which I can iroeak with unstinted praise. It is not often 
that 1 find myself longing to get back to any book, unless it be a novel of extra- 
ordinaiyj>ower ; but I 1 m this sensation with regard to this volume. ’ It is a 
book dmaenlt to drop from the first moment it is taken in hand, and one to which 
the reader returns with real delight. It is partly, one must admit, because there 
is much fiuBcination in the suMect, but it is ^so because the narrative Is so simple, 
lucid, satisfying.” — ^T. P. O’Connor in the Graphic, 




THE WORKS OF 


George Meredith 

New uniform »Edition, 

Crown 8vo, bound in red cloth. 

With a Frontispiece in photogravure to each Volume after 
Frederick Sandys, Leslie Brooke, William Hyde, 
Rob Sauber, Berjjard Partridge, and others. 

6s. each. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

Sandra belloni. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES— 

The Tale of Chloe— The House on the Beach 
— Farina — The Case of General Ople and 
Lady Camper. 

POEMS. 2 Volumes. 


Uniform with the above, without Frontispiece. 

An Essay on Comedy and the Use 
of the Comic Spirit 



CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 

The AVaverley Novels 

The Favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott 
With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). In 48 vols. 

Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label title, is. 6d. net per Volume ; 
cloth gik, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume ; and half 
leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 

** A delightful reprint The price is lower than that of many inferior editions.” 

— AtJUnaum, 

** The excdlence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes and the 
association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with so 
moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that whidi the 
original edition long and justly enjoys.” — Ta 4 Times, 


In six volumes 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, a reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Portrait Six Volumes. Foolscap 8 vo. Cloth, 
paper label, or gilt extra, 25. net per Volume. Also half 
morocco, 3s. net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 

** Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now 
on the market .” — Illustrated London News, 

‘‘ The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they open easily any- 
where, are exceedingly pleasant to handle and read .” — St Jdme?s Budget, 


In two volumes 

UNIFORM WITH “BOSWELUS LIFE OF JOHNSON 

Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

With Notes by Scott, Croker, Chambers, and others. 

In 2 volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth paper label, or cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 2s. net. per Volume. 

Also bound in half leather, 3s. net per Volume. 

The eight Volumes, comprising “The Life,” and “The Tour,” in 
a box, price i6s. net ; or in half leather, 4s. net. 

We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful and 
attractive kind/'*- 7 %/ S^ciator, 

Westminster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE CO, LTD, 



RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. 

By EVA fiCOTT. 

Late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford, 

With Photogravure frontispiece. 

New and cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is well written in a good style, is throughout most 
moderate and accurate, and is a worthy record of the gallant and 
true-hearted Rupert of the Rhine .” — Litcratuf e. 

“This well-illustrated and well-printed book is a very distinct 
addition to our historical biographies. It is strange that no serious 
life of the gallant Prince Rupert should have been written till now, 
but no one could have written with fuller knowledge or more 
genuine enthusiasm than Miss Eva Scott. She has ignored few if 
any of the manifold sources of information, printed and manuscript, 
from which the chequered history of the great soldier can be 
gleaned, and the result of work which must have been both as- 
siduous and intelligent is a really admirable and complete historical 
study.” — Guardian. 

“A final word as to this book itself. It is well got up, well 
indexed, and well illustrated. There is a preface which gives a 
general view of the material used, and a series of careful footnotes 
that will aid the student.” — Prof. Yorke Powell in the Morning 
Post, 

“Miss Scott, on the other hand, has not only made herself 
familiar with Rupert and his surroundings, but is possessed of— 
what is seldom to be found — a rare talent for biographical present- 
ment. Not only is there no overburdening of the narrative with 
documentary evidence, but everything of that nature which is 
introduced strengthens the author’s argument instead of distracting 
the attention of the reader.” — Mr. S. R. Gardiner in the English 
Historical Review, 

“Though she properly makes a hero of Rupert, she is never 
blind to his fallings nor does she extol his virtues without the 
warrant of documentary evidence. In brief, her monograph is a 
well-considered, impartial piece of Spectator, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Westminster. 



THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF THE LAFAYETTES. 

r 

By EDITH SICHEL. 

With Photogravure frontispiece. 

New Popular Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ In the ‘ Household of the Lafayettos * Miss Sichel has 
given a very vivid and picturesque study of French life during 
the revolutionary period, mainly from the political and social 
point of view. Her style is on the whole well suited to her 
subject. . . The book is a fascinating one, and of far greater 
interest than the majority of novels. We are carried along 
from chapter to chapter in very good company, and on very 
easy wings.” — Morning Post. 

“Miss Sichel possesses a lively and agreeable style, 
characterized by a refreshing absence of stock phrases. She 
does not disgust us with the obvious, or harass us with the 
unexpected; and her general observations — always a good 
test of an author’s wits — are shrewd and happily expressed.” 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The conversations between the First Consul and the 
General reproduced in this most interesting chapter of an 
interesting book shed the most instructive light on the character 
of two of the greatest, probably the greatest Frenchmen that 
either century had produced. In her laborious and sympa- 
thetic biography of the lesser of the two Miss Sichel has 
evolved a work which for picturesque yet faithful detail, should 
rank highly among the records of the most eventful period 
in French Y\SsX.oTy I" —Observer. 

“We should have liked to quote many passages, pictu- 
resque touches of daily life, remarks of real political insight, 
clear views of the people and the tendencies of the age. 
But we must reserve space for a few words about Miss Sichel’s 
introduction, which is one of the best and truest pieces of 
writing that we have met with for a long time,” — Spectator. 
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The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe 

Being Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Rites and 
Ceremonies of* the Siamese. 

By ERNEST YOUNG. 

Fully Illustrated by E. A. Norbury, R.C.A. 
and from Photographs. 

New Popular Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A pleasantly written little book, popular and light in 
style. The author, who was connected with the Siamese 
Education Department, is at his best in the first few chapters, 
wherein he describes the scenes of the city and the domestic 
life of the people. His educational duties enabled him to 
note some specially interesting facts with regard to the ex- 
traordinary aptness and intelligence which Siamese children 
as a rule display. . . — Times. 

“Of the quaint courtship customs in the strange land 
where there are no old maids, and of many other curious 
things, we have, alas ! no room to tell. It is with a feeling of 
regret that we put down this pleasant book, and take leave of 
so charming and interesting a people as that which inhabits 
the land of the Yellow Robe. The book is fully illustrated 
by Mr. E. A. Norbury and from photographs, which add 
greatly to its interest. It is a book to be read both for 
entertainment and instruction.’* — St. James's Budget. 

“Here is a book of which I can speak with unstinted 
praise. It is not often that I find myself longing to get back 
to any book, unless it be a novel of extraordinary power; 
but I had this sensation with regard to this volume. It is a 
book difficult to drop from the first moment it is taken in 
hand, and one to which the reader returns with real delight. 
It is partly, one must admit, because there is much fascina- 
tion in the .subject, but it is also because the narrative is so 
simple, lucid, satisfying.” — T. P. O’Connor in the Graphic. 
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THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 

By SIR WILLIAM .MARTIN CONWAY. 

With a Supplementary Chapter by the Rev. W. A. B, COOLIDGE. 
With 52 Illustrations by 
A. D. MCormick. 

New and revised Edition, Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We are glad to see that Messrs. Constable have just 
reissued Sir William Conway’s charmingly written and beauti- 
fully illustrated volume. It is a book which all climbers 
have read with pleasure .” — Daily News, 

“A high place among these books of climbing which 
appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who 
can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume ‘The Alps 
from End to End .*” — The Times, 

“There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist — unless 
we except Mr. Coolidge who contributes a valuable precis 
of the topography — who could have combined the requisite 
knowledge with physical capacity for the task ... Sir William 
Conway’s book is as vivid as it is charming . . . Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick’s illustrations are, indeed, so vivid that many will be 
tempted to follow ‘The Alps from End to End.*” — Standard. 

“ The amount of variety Mr. M‘Cormick can secure in a 
series of pictures, whose component parts of sky, snow, rock, 
and ice, must be^seen to be believed .’* — Daily Chronicle. 
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Among the Himalayas. 

By MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, L.L.D. 

(Author of ** The Buddhism of TibeiT) 

With over lOO Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

^^The book is moderate in size, beautifully printed on unloaded 
paper, rich in illustrations exceedingly well reproduced from photo- 
graphs, conveying an impressive conception of the scenery and 
people which form their subjects .” — The Times. 

‘‘This book, in which Major Waddell sets forth the results of 
his investigation of the Himalayas, will be appreciated by geographers 
as * a valuable contribution to our limited knowledge of a little- 
explored region. With the exception of Hooker, no European has 
got nearer to Mount Severest than the author, and his observations 
of this and the adjacent peaks, in combination with the admirable 
photographs that he provides, form a feature of the work that 
deserves special attention .” — Morfiing Post. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. 

By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 

New Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This Work is the most exact, complete, and authoritative account 
in our language of what is sometimes called The Hundred Days’ 
War, and sometimes The Twenty Days’ Campaign; including the 
Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, and Wavre. It is written 
with great impartiality, being as fair to the French as to the Allies, 

Every movement is clearly described; and the name of every 
Commander and every Regiment engaged, on both sides, is given. 

The Work also includes, Regiment by Regiment, the names of 
all the Officers of the British Army who were at Waterloo; dis- 
tinguishing such as were Killed, Wounded, or Missing. 

All who read it will gain a very clear insight into the Methods 
of Military Strategy as they were practised by the great. Captains of 
that Age. 

The volupie concludes with the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
Waterloo Despatch, 
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The Ascent of Mount St. Elias. 

By DR. FILIPPO DE FILIPPL 

Member of the Expedition organized^'and conducted by H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi. Translated from the Italian by Linda Villari. With 33 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 4 large Panoramic Views, 1 I..ilhographic Plate and 
2 Maps, together with some 112 Illustrations in the Text. 

Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. Ed. de Luxe, limited to 
100 copies, 63s. net. 

Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman. 

By RICHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN. 

Late Assistant-Colonial Surgeon, and Anglo-German 
Boundary Commissioner of the Gold Coast. 

With about One Hundred Illustrations by the Author and 
from Photographs, and Two Maps. 

Royal 8 VO, 21s. 

^^He writes with a clearness, liveliness^ and amount of solid but most 
readable matter to the scjuare inch which make this an exceptionally desirable 
book of its kind. P'rom the Colonial Secretary, down to the holiday-maker in 
search of entertaining reading, no one who invests in it will be disappointed.*’ — 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

A Russian Province of the North 
(Archangel). 

By H. ENGP:LHARDT. 

Governor of the Province of Archangel. 

Translated from the Russian by Henrv Cooke. 

With 90 Illustrations after Photographs and 3 Maps. 

Royal 8vo, i8s. 

“For commercial and for other reasons, one should have an eye on what 
is being done in this ‘ Russian Province of the North *, where Mr. Engelhardt 
has already made so notable a mark. Apart from the .solid information and 
the masses of statistics the book contains, the 'Wayside Sketches* of life, man- 
ners and scenery around the fringes of the White .Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
will be found pleasant and profitable reading. The volume i.s admirably 
illustrated from photographs by Archangel artists.’* — Scotsman. 

A Northern Highway of the Tsar. 

By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.R.G.S. 

(Author of *Mce-bound on Kolgnestff etc.) 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘^Such a journey may therefore be regarded as quite exceptipnal and almost 
unique, and on that account alone it is well worthy of permanent record. 
Though Mr. ^'revor-Battye tells his story with a light heart and unflagging 
spirit, itris an unbroken record of hardship, difficulty, exposure, privation, dis- 
and incessant oeril .” — The Times. 
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War and'I^abour 

By MICHAEL ANITCHKOW. 

Demy 8ifo, i8s. 

Discusses . . . the whole question of the relation of war to industry with 
great thoroughness and acumen/’ — Outlook. 

book whose logical force and incisive analysis of the problem with 
which it deals should do a great deal to turn public thought on this vital 
question into the right direction .*’ — Rnntno of the Week. 

• ~ ■" 

England and America 
after Independence. 

By EDWARD SMITH. 

Demy 8vo, 14s. 

‘•■An able and serious study in diplomatic history which reviews the 
international intercour.se between this country and the United States since the 
time when the Transatlantic Polity was suffered to break away into indepen- 
dence, ... a valuable and thoughtful history, which deserves all the more 
cordial welcome because it reviews a chapter of events concerning which more 
popular works are generally content to remain silent.” — Scotsman. 

The Story of the (American) Revolution. 

A complete History of America's struggle for liberty. 

By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

2 Vols. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

‘‘The most powerful and eloquent piece of interpretative history we have 
read for many a day. Learning, impartiality, clear vision, generosity, the historic 
sense and very often eloquence, distinguii>h Mr. Lodge’s book .” — Daily News. 

CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 

A Selection of Passages and Scenes to illustrate the 
Social Teaching and Practical Work of 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 

Arranged and Edited 
By N. MASTERMAN, M.A. 

Eighteen years Member of the London Charity Organisation 
Society, and some time Guardian in the Parish of Kensington. 

414 pages, 7s. 6d. net, with a frontispiece. 
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BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 

Problems of tlie Far East — Japan, 
China, Korea. 

By the Rt. Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTONE. 
New and revised Edition, 

With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“We dealt so fully with the other contents of Mr. Curzon*s volume at the 
time of 6rst publication that it is only necessary to say that the extreme inte- 
rest and importance of them is enhanced by recent events, in the light of which 
they are revised .” — Glasgow Herald, 

Below the Surface. 

By MAJOR-GENERAL FENDALL CURRIE. 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

Sketches of civil and native life in India. 


The Rise of Portuguese Power in India 

1497—1550. 

By R. S. WHITEWAY. Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 
With Bibliography, Index and a large Map. Demy 8vo, 153. net. 

The Chronology of India. 

From the earliest times to the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

By C. MABEL DUFF (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers). 

Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Two Native Narratives of 
the Mutiny in Delhi. 

Translated from the Originals 
By the late CHARLES Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S.I. 
(Bengal Civil Service.) 

With large Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. 

By THEODORE MORISON, M.A. ' 

Of the Mahamadan College, Aligarh, N.W.P. India. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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PORTRAITS. 

A Series of Portraits of Distingui^ed Men and Women of 
the day, reproduced from Original Drawings. 

By THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 

2s. net. 

‘^One of the most artistic and spirited of modern collections of portraits 
of our contemporaries is the handsome folio published by Messrs. A. Constable 
& Co., and entitled ‘Portraits of Men and Women’, by the Marchioness of 
Granby.” — Athenceum, 


National Worthies. 

A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery. 

With Biographical Notes. 

About 150 Illustrations. Crown 4to. £2 2s. net. 

Only 750 copies printed, of which 260 have 
been reserved for America. 

The binding of this Volume in full leather is reproduced in facsimile 
from an example by Roger Payne, now exhibited in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. The publishers are indebted to Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., 
for advice and assistance in the reproduction of this beautiful example of the 
celebrated eighteenth century English craftsman. 

“To Messrs. A. Constable & Co. has come the happy thought of issuing in 
a volume entitled ‘National Worthies’ reproductions of 154 of the pictures in 
the National Portrait Gallery. A fine paper has been used, and the portraits, 
for the most part, come out remarkably well. They have been judiciously 
selected. They are followed by notes on each, consisting of concise biographical 
sketches, with suitable quoted comments on each .” — The Globe, 


Ornament in European Silks. 

By ALAN S. COLE. 

With One Hundred and Sixty-nine Illustrations. 

Crown 4to. Bound in half vellum, gilt. 32s. net. 

Art-Enamelling upon Metals. 

With many Illustrations and Two Coloured Plates. 

By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“If some of the historical pages of Mr. Cunynghame’s both timely and 
exhaustive book fall short of the admirable lucidity, interest, and promise of 
the preface, the lapse is not enough to modify ^e pleasure of the first 
impression. The author is at his best in straightforward exposition and instruc- 
tion in practical details.’* — Hardwareman, 
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The History of the Belvoir Hunt. 

By 'T. F. DALE. 

With Five Photogravure Plates and numerous other Illustra- 
tions. Also a Hunting* Map showing Historic Runs, 
and a Map of the Country hunted in the 
middle of this Century. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

‘^Mr. Dale tells many good stories and mentions not a few interesting 
facts. — The Times. 

“Politics, the manners and customs of early hunting days, the social 
history of the owner of Belvoir. All these are deftly interwoven into this 
history .” — Morning Post. 

The Game of Polo. 

By T. F. DAL E. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“A book which is likely to rank as the standard work on the subject.” — 
Standard. 

A Book of Bachelors. 

By ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. 

With numerous Iilu.strations. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

“He goes over the story of the lives of Henry Peacham, a scholar of 
Charles I.’s time; of Andrew Boorde, a physician of an earlier date ; of Parson 
Henry Smith, who was a popular j>reacher favoured by the famous Lord Bur- 
leigh; of Bishop I^ncelot Andrewes; of George Abbot, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury before Laud; of the poet Cowley; of Thomas Coryathe the 
traveller, the W'aoderer of his age, who visited the court of the Great Mogul; 
of Sir Thomas Overbury; of .Sir Henry Wotton, the diplomatist, and of the 
humorous author of the Anaiopny of Melancholy. 'Phis is a goodly company 
of single gentlemen, and Mr. Pox writes of them with w'ell-digested learning, 
and with a judicious admiration which makes what he has to say always 
interesting.” — Scotsman. 

The Life and Times of Richard Badiley. 

Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 

A Biography of a great Puritan Seaman 
By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING. 

Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“It is not only a sympathetic reconstruction of a personality well worthy 
of the British Navy at its best, but a dramatic and convincing presentation of 
a very striking and hitherto almost unknown episode in the history of the first 
Dutch war . . . Mr. Spalding tells the whole story of Badiley\ proceedings in 
the Mediterranean in a very vivid and attractive manner, and the thanks of all 
students of naval biography are due to him for the life-like portrait he has 
drawn of a gallant, but forgotten seaman.”— 7*-^ Times, 
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A Royal Rhetorician. 

(James VI.*I). 

Edited with introduction and notes By R. S. RAIT. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fo. cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Idea of Tragedy. 

Three Lectures delivered by W. L. COURTNEY. 

With an introductory letter by A. W. PiNERO. 

Fo. cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

E. L. GODKIN’S WORKS ON DEMOCRACY. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. 

Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. 
Godkin*s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interesting, not only 
by reason of the general situation or predicament in which we are all more 
or less conscious of being steeped, but also as a result of the author’s singular 
mastery of his subject.” — Mr. Henry James in Uterature. 

Problems of Modern Democracy. 

Large Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

“He talks freely, always sensibly and to the point, and very often with 
more than ordinary wisdom .” — The Times, 

Reflections and Comments. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Godkm’s book forms an excellent example of the best periodical 
literature of his country .” — Daily Neias. 

The Commune of London 
and other Studies. 

By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. 

(Author of ** Geoffrey tie Mandeiuilef ** Feudal England f etc.) 

With a Prefatory Letter by SlR Walter Besant. 

Demy 8vo, I2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Round has made a special study of English History during the 
eleventh and Jwelfth centuries, and his labour has been fruitful of some very 
valuable results. It is a very valuable contribution to the literature that deals 
with the history of that period, and it throws fresh and much needed light on 
many a dark historical problem of that age .” — The Guardian, 
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SPENSER WILKINSON’S WORKa. 

The Nation’s Awakening. 

Crown 8vo, ss. 

Contents : — 

Our Past Apathy. i The Org^isation of Government 

The Aims of the Great Powers. ( for the Defence of British Interests. 
The Defence of British Interests, i The Idea of the Nation. 

These essays show a wide knowledge of international politics .*’ — Morning 

Post, 

Lessons of the War. 

Being Comments from Week to Week to the Relief of 
Ladysmith. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Brain of an Army; 

A Popular Account of the German General Staff. 
Crown 8 VO, 2s. 6d. 

^n'he best manual that exists of the function of a general staff.*’ — Athenaum. 

The Volunteers and the National Defence. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘‘The book should be read by every one, soldier or civilian, who has 
any stake in the country, or desire for its security .*' — Admiralty and Hotse 
Guards Gazette^ 

The Command of the Sea 
and the Brain of the Navy. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Wilkinson expounds with ^eat force and felicity of illustration the 
true meaning of the strategical expression, ‘The Command of the Sea .’** — The 
Times, 


Imperial Defence. 

By SIR CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. 
New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“To urge our countrymen to prepare, while there is yet \ime, for a defence 
that is required alike by interest, honour, and duty, and by the best traditions 
of the nation’s history ,’* — Daily Mail, 
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DANTE’S TEN. HEAVENS. 

A Study of the Paradiso. 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 

Second Edition Revised. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 

a help to the minuter study, not of Dante only, but of what has 
always been regarded as the most obscure part of Dante’s writings, it is hardly 
too much to say that no more valuable work has appeared in English.” — 
Athenaum. 

^‘The very careful •and admirable study which Mr. Gardner has made of 
the Paradiso is peculiarly welcome. We have read it with the deepest interest, 
and we believe that it will be found most helpful by all students of the im- 
mortal Tuscan poet.” — Spectaior. 

‘‘Mr, Ganlner has given us a fascinating and masterly book. To a com- 
mand of excellent English he adds a thorough knowledge of Dante’s Tuscan, 
and he is equipped with the requisite knowledge of mediseval thoughts, tilings, 
and times .” — Daily Chronith\ 


DANTE’S MINOR POEMS. 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 

(Author of ** Daniels Ten HeavensT) 

Demy 8vo. 

(In preparation.) 

THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. 

Translated by Edited by 

ROSE E. SELFE. Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

“Perhaps no one book is so important to the student of Dante as the 
chronicle of his contemporary Villani.” — Athenaeum. 

The Principles of Local Government. 

By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

Statistical Officer to the London County Council. 

Demy 8vo, 12 s. 

“His criticism on tlie existing system show a thorough mastery of a 
complicated subject .” — Daily Chronicle. 
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Some Observatiqns of a Foster Parent. , 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The book 
is one which all parents should diligently read .** — Daily Mail, 

‘‘A series of readable and discursive essays on education. It is impossible 
in a brief notice to mention a tithe of the subjects on which he touches with 
much cleverness and suggestiveness, and with a humour that is seldom to be 
found in works of pedagogury. The book deserves to be read *’ — Mancheslet 
Guardian. 


Debateable Claims. 

A Series of Essays on Secondary Education. 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

^‘Marked by knowledge and discrimination, not to mention a certain indi- 
viduality of treatment that is decidedly speakiug .’* — Saturday Reidew, 

“It may be doubted whether during recent ycan> there has been published 
a more important or suggestive book dealing with secondary education than 
this volume of essays by Mr. Tarver.**— 


The Daughter of Peter the Great. 

By R. NISBET BAIN. 

Author of “ The Pupils of Peter the Great.” 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, J5s. 

This work gives a history of Russian Diplomacy and of the Russian 
Court under the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, 1741 — 1762, and gives for the 
first time a view of the “Seven Years’ War’* from the Russian point of view. 
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ENGLISH R-5PRINTS. 

Edited by Prof. EDWAJR.D ARBER, F.S.A. 

Fellow of King’s College, London;, Late English Examiner 
at the London University; and also at the Victoria 
University Manchester; Emeritus Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Mason 
College, Birmingham. 

Bound in green cloth, 

1. MILTON — Areopagitica. 1644. is. net. 

2. LATIMER — The Ploughers. 1549 is. net. 

3. GOSSON — The School of Abuse- 1579- is. net. 

4. SIDNEY — -An Apology for Poetry. 1580. is. net. 

5. WEBBE, E. — Travels. 1590. is. net. 

6. SELDEN — Table Talk. 1634 — 54. is. net. 

7. ASCHAM — Toxophilus. 1544. is. net. 

8. ADDISON — Criticism on ‘H^aradise Lost.” 1711 — 12. is. net. 

9. LYLY — Euphues, 1579 — 80. 4s. net. 

10. VILLIERS— The Rehearsal. 1671. is. net. 

11. G.ASCOIGNE — The Steel Glass, etc. 1576. is. net. 

12. EARLE — Micro-cosmographie. 1628. is. net. 

13. LATIMER — 7 Sermons before Edward VI. 1549. is. 6d. net. 

14. MORE — Utopia. 1516 — 57. is. net. 

15. PUTTENHAM— The Art of English— Poesy. 1589. 2s. 6d. net. 

16. HOWELL — Instructions for Foreign Travel. 1642. is. net. 

17. UDALL — Roister Doister. 1533 — 66. is. net. 

18. MONK OF EVESHAM — The Revelation, etc. 1186 — 1410. is. net. 

19. JAMES, I. — A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604. is. net. 

20. NAUNTON — Fragmenta Regalia. 1653. is. net. 

21. WATSON — Poems. 1582 — 93. is. 6d. net. 

22. HABINGTON — Castara. 1640. is. net. 

23. ASCHAM — The Schoolmaster, 1570. is. net. 

24. TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY — Songs and Sonnets. 1557. 2s. 6d. net. 

25. LEVER — Sermons. 1550 is. net, 

26. WEBBE, W. — A Discourse of English Poetry. 1586. is. net. 

27. LORD BACON — A Harmony of the ‘‘Essays.” 1597 — 1626. 5s. net. 

28. ROY, Etc. — Read me, and be not Wroth! 1528. is. 6d. net. 

29. RALEIGH, Etc. — ^Last Fight of the “Revenge.” 1591. is. net. 

30. GOOGE — Eclogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets. 1563. is, net. 
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The English Scholar’s Library. 

Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER. 

8vo, eloth gilt. 

1. WILLIAM CAXTCN- Reynard the Fox. is. 6d. net. 

2. JOHN KNOX — The First Blast of the Trumpet is. 6d. net. 

3. CLEMENT ROBINSON and Others— A handful of 

Pleasant Delights, is. 6d. net. 

4. (SIMON FISH) — A Supplication for the Beggars. 

IS. 66 . net. 

5. (REV. JOHN UDALL)— Diotrephes. is. 66. net. 

6. (.^) — The Return from Parnassus, is. 66. net. 

7. THOMAS DECKER — The Seven Deadly Sins of Lon- 

don. IS. 6d. net. 

8. EDWARD ARBER — An Introductory Sketch to the 

‘ Martin Marprelate ’ Controversy. 1588 — 1590. 3s.net. 

9. (REV. JOHN UDALL) — A Demonstration of Discipline. 

IS. 66 . net. 

10. RICHARD STANIHURST— ^neid I.— IV., in English 

Hexameters. 3s. net. 

11. MARTIN MARPRELATE— The Epistle, is. 66. net. 

12. ROBERT GREF 2 N — Menaphon. is. 66. net. 

13. GEORGE JOY — An Apology to William Tyndale. 

IS. 66 . net. 

14. RICHARD BARNFIELD — Poems. 3s. net. 

15. BISHOP THOMAS COOPER — An Admonition to the 

People of England. 3s. net. 

16. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH— Works. 1120 pp. Six 

Facsimile Maps. 2 Vols. 12s. 6d.net. Out of Print. 


English Schools at the Reformation, 

1546—48. 

By A. F. LEACH, M.A„ F.S.A. 

Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

“A very remarkable contribution to the history of sec- 
ondary education in England, not less novel in its conclusions 
than important in the documentary evidence adduced to 
sustain them /’ — The Times. 
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TWO* HANDY REFERENCE BOOKS ON INDIA 

Constable’s Hand Atlas of India. 

A new series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from 
Ordnance and other Surveys under the Direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E , etc. 
Crown 8vo. Strongly bound in Half Morocco, 14s. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

Constable’s Hand Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled under the Direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

And Edited with Additions by Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., L.L.D., etc. 
Crown 8 VO, Half Morocco, los. 6d. 

Botanical Microtechnique. 

A Handbook of Methods for the Preparation, Staining and 
Microscopical Investigation of Vegetable Structures. 

By Dr. A. ZIMMERMANN. 

(Prk'at’-docent in the University of Tubingen.) 

Translated from the German. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
With over 60 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

The True Grasses. 

By EDUARD HACKEE. 

Translated from the German. 

With over Ninety Illustrations and Diagrams and a 
Voluminous Glossary of Technical Terms. 

Demy 8vo, los. 6d. net. 

The Surgical Anatomy of 
the Lymphatic Glands. 

By CECIL H. LEAF, M.A., F.R.C.S. 

With Numerous Coloured Plates. 

Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 
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ACETYLENE. 

A Handbook for the Student and the Manufacturer. 

By VIVIAN B.JLEWES, F.I.C. 

(Professor of Chemistry R. N. College, Greenwich). 
About looo Pages and ?28 Illustrations. Price 32s. net. 

Motor Vehicles and Motors. 

Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, 

Oil, and Electricity. ^ 

By W. WORBY BEAUMONT. 

M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. M.E. and M. Inst. E.E. 

With several Hundred Illustrations and Working Drawings, 
and about 600 pages. 42s. net. 

The Discharge of 
Electricity through Gases. 

By PROFESSOR J. J. THOMSON, F.R.S. 

Crown 8 VO, 4s, 6d. net. 

An epitome of all that has been done in investigation of the effect of 
electricity on gases ... it carries with it a charm which many scientific books 
lack.'* — The Engineer, 

Electricity in Town and Country Houses, 

By PERCY E. SCRUTTON. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“A volume well worth reading, and if any one is not sure how to light 
his house, he will certainly, after perusing it, decide in favour of electricity.** — 
The Engineer, 

The Internal Wiring of Buildings. 

By H. M. LEAF, A.M., Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. 

With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a book which every hardwareman should put in the hands of his 
foreman in the Electrical Department.** — The Hardwareman, 

laboratoryI^te book. 

For Chomioal Students. By VIVIAN B. LEWES 

(Piofessor of Chemistry, Royal Haval College) 

and J. S. S. BRAME. 

{Demonstrator in Chemistry^ Royal Naval College/ and Assistant '^Examiner 
in Chemislry, Science and Art Department,) 

Interleaved throughout with Writing Paper. 4s. 
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BARTHOLQMEW’S 
PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Natural Phenomena 
of the Earth. 

Prepared under the Direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 

Revised and edited by 

Geology: Sir Archibald Geikie, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
Oceanography : Sir John Murray, K.C.B., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. etc^ 
Orography: Prof. Jas. Geikie, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
Meteorology: Alexander Buchan, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
Botany: Prof. Baylev Balfour, D.Sc. 

Zoology: P. L. Sclater, D.Sc., LL.D., F.Z.S. 
Ethnography: Prof. A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

Demography : Prof. Elisee Reclus. 

Cosmography : Prof. Ralph Copeland, F.R.A.S., Astronomer Royal. 

for Scotland. 

Magnetism: Prof. C. G. Knott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

Dedicated to her Majesty the Queen, under the patronage 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Vol. I. Geology. Vol. V. Zoology. 

„ II. Orography, Hydrography, „ VI. Ethnography and Demo- 
and Oceanography. grapny. 

„ III. Meteorology. " „ VII. General Cosmography 

„ IV. Botany. and Terrestrial Mag- 

netism. 

The Volumes may be purchased singly. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. per volume. 

Vol. III., containing 400 maps, is now ready; the other 
volumes will follow shortly. 

Detailed prospectus on application. 
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The Romance of our Ancient Churches. 

By SARAH WILSON. 

With nearly 200 Illustratioi|s by Alexander Ansted. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘A very interesting book, cju:efully put together from the best authorities, 
and excellently illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief fea- 
tures of the church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings — these 
and other things, more varied and numerous than we can describe here, are 
dealt with . . , May be confidently recommended.'* — Spectator. 

London City Churches. 

By A. E. DANIELL. 

With numerous Illustrations by LEONARD Martin, and a Map. 

Imperial i6mo., 6s. Second Edition, 

“The illustrations to this book are good, and it deserves to be widely 
read.** — Morning Post. 

“The author of this book knows the City churches one and all, and has 
studied their monuments and archives with the patient reverence of the true 
antiquarian, and, armed with the pen instead of the chisel, he has done his 
best to give permanent record to their claims on the Nation as well as on the 
man in the street.*’ — Leeds Mercury. 

Uniform with the above. 

London Riverside Churches. 

By A. E. DANIELL. 

Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 

Imperial i6mo, 6s. 

Leaves from the Golden Legend. 

Chosen by H. D. MADGE, LL.M. 

With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Watts, 

Post 8vo, half linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“One of the prettiest of current publications is ‘Leaves from the Golden 
Legend.’ A small volume which is a miracle of good taste in the matters of 
type, paper, illustrations and binding.** — Globe. 

Human Immortality. 

By WILLIAM JAMES. 

Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 

Fourth Edition, i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Professor James is well-known as one of the most suggestive and original 
writers, and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, there- 
fore, he has to say on this subject is worth listening to; ^r he thinks freely, 
and he knows all that the scientist knows, and more too.** — Spectator, 
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Ten Shillings a Head per Week 
for Housebooks. 

An Indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. 

Menus, Recipes, Hints and Xdvice for the Single 
Handed Cook. 

By Mrs. C- S. PEEL. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘ In these pages bills of fare for one week, according to the season of the 
year, have been carefully arranged for a household of six or eight persons. 
After a perusal of these menus, some housekeepers may imagine that it would 
•be impossible to provide such a variety of food at so small a cost. The author, 
however, shows that with proper care and economy, it can be accomplished. 
The work is specially suitable to those who have carefully to consider the 
question of ways and means .*’ — The Morning Post, 

Should prove a very good guide to young housekeepers beginning their 
business. It is an economical little work and certainly shows how to get the 
most out of the sum allowed.*' — Spectator, 

“ A most valuable manual, which will rescue many a young housekeeper 
from despair ,*’ — The Queen, 


THE NEW HOME. 

By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 

With many Illustrations by Agnes Walker, 

Crown 8 VO, 3s. 6d. 

“Those who feel unable to cope with the subject of * the house beautiful, 
without advice, should seek guidance from Mrs. C. S. Peel, who, in her new 
book — The New Home — offers some delightful and practical suggestions upon 
this interesting topic. Her words* appeal to a very wide class, and will bring 
relief to many a home where a real desire for pretty rooms exists. Its many 
chapters, written by an acknowledged authority cannot fail to be useful.** — Woman, 

“A useful book, treating of the arrangement, decoration^ and furnishing of 
a house of medium size, to be maintained by a moderate income. It contains 
many useful hints; and by means of illustrations gives good ideas of how 
best to arrange a house and to provide useful accessories .** — The Weekly Sun, 
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CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

The Favourite Edition, of SiR WALTER ScOTT. 

With all the original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). In 
48 vols. Foolscap 8vo/' Cloth, paper label title, is. 6d. 
net. per Volume; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net. per 
Volume; and half leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per 
Volume. 

“A delightful reprint. The price is lower than thsi* of many inferior edi- 
tions.** — Athcnteum. 

‘^The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes and 
the association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine 
with so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that 
W’hich the original edition long and justly enjoyed .** — The Times. 


In 6 VOLUMES 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, a reproduction of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Portrait. Six Volumes. Fools- 
cap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or cloth gilt, 2s. net. 
per Volume. Also in half morocco, 3s. net. per 
Volume. Sold in Sets only. 

‘^Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover 
now on the market .** — Illustraied London Neivs. 

^'The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they open easily 
anywhere, are exceedingly pleasant to handle and read.’* — St. y antes' s Budget. 

In 2 VOLUME.S 

UNIFORM WITH ‘‘BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ” 

Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

With Notes by Scott, Croker, Chambers, and others. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 2s. net. per Volume. 

Also in half morocco 3s. net per Volume. 

The eight volumes, comprising *‘The Life,” and ‘‘The Tour,” 
in a box, price 16$. net; or in half leather, X^L4 s. net. 

“We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful and 
attractive kind .^* — The Spectator. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY 
Of 

HISTORICAL NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

Edited by 

G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

3s. 6d. per volume. Cloth. After a design by 
A. A. Turbayne. 

Volumes already issued: — 

Harold, the Last of the Saxons. 

— LORD LYTTON. 

The Camp of Refuge.— charlb:s macfarlane. 
Westward Ho! — Charles KINGSLEY. 

Reading Abbey. —Charles macfarlane. 

‘‘A good historical novel bears much the same relation 
to the study of history that a pleasure trip does to that of 
geography.’’ — Glasgozv Herald, 

“It is a noble edition simply given away at 3.^. — 

The Su 7 t, 

“A marvel of cheap and excellent book-production.” — 
Literature, 

“ This Series deserves to be a success, and is wonderful 
value for the money.” — Dundee Advertiser, 

“Prefaced with an interesting and very serviceable intro- 
duction, which throws floods of light on the historical period.” 
— Educational Times, 

“Make an admirable history prize.” — Educational Review, 
“May be described as an Edition de luxe,'^ — Catholic 
Times, 
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THE CENTENARY EDITION OP' 

The Stories 'of Samuel Lover. 

A complete uniform Edition V)f the Stories of Samuel Lover. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 

By J. f . O’DONOGHUE. 

Large Crown 8vo, 6s. per Volume. Sold 
separately or in sets. 

Order of Volumes: — 

Vol. I. HANDY ANDY. 

„ 2. RORY O’MORE. 

„ 3. TREASURE TROVE; OR, *‘HE WOULD BE 

A GENTLEMAN.” 

„ 4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

(First Series.) 

„ 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

(Second Series.) 

„ 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

The last Volume includes Stories which have never been 
previously collected. 


These books of Lover’s seem to us to reach almost an ideal for a library 
edition, so far as type and format are concerned, and are in the best traditions 
of this publishing house.” — Litc 7 'aiure, 

“•Annotated with care and judgment and beautifully printed .” — Pall Mall 
Gazelle . 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 

Edited by KATE M. WARREN. 

Complete in Six Volumes. 

Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d. net per volume. 

Also Art Canvas gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
2S. 6d. net per Volume; complete in case, 15s, net. 

“The text of the present issue, which has been prepared with great care, 
is based on that of the editions of 1590 and 1596. Each volume is provided 
with an admirable glossary, and with notes, containing all that'4s necessaiy for 
an understanding of the text. The introductions are ably written, and show 
much critical power.” — SpecteUor, 
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\ THREE INSTRUCTIVE 
AND^BEAUTIFUL HISTJDRICAL BOOKS 

THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

Illustrated by HAitRisbN Miller. 

Being Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic 
Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English 
Monarchs from the Conquest to King William IV. 

Bound in red cloth. Gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. 

Bound in blue cloth gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. G. Laurence Gomine has edited as a supplement to ‘The King’s 
Story Book* of last year another excellent budget of stories. The Stories are 
as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the airangement is a pageant of 
historic romance which it would be difficult to equal except in Mr. Gomme’s 
own previous volume .” — Pall Mall Gazette, 


Also 

THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 

Bound in green cloth gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is an ideal prize book for young people, as it is calculated to 
encourage in them a love of their Country’s history .** — Daily Chronicle, 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Unde Remus). 
Fully illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 6s. 

“A capital book .** — The Guardian, 


SISTER JANE. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Of all Mr. Han-is’s recent stories ‘Sister Jane* is the best.** — Academy, 
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FATE THE FIDDLER. 

f 

By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

c 

‘^Places beyond question the right of Mr. MacIIwaine 
to be considered the successor of Henry Kingsley as the 
novelist of Australia. It does not require a knowledge of 
the country or a particularly enthusiastic Imperialism to 
interest one in ‘Fate the Fiddler.’ Whatever scene the author 
had chosen for his tale would have been illumined by his 
power of seizing the essential things in nature and in char- 
acter. ’ ’ — Speaker. 

“We have certainly never met with anything on Austra- 
lian life that can be classed with ‘Fate the Fiddler.’” — 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Every page is enriched with delightful descriptions of 
Australian scenery .” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ It proclaims its author as a serious and promising 
literary artist who must be reckoned with, whose work must 
be watched book by book as it appears, whose achievement 
is already notable.” — Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

DINKINBAR. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There is good food for thought as well as a right 
good story in Mr. Macllwaine’s record of ‘Dinkinbar.’ ” — 
Daily Chronicle. 
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THE OLD DOMINION. 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 

Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We have had of late an abundance of romance, but not better than this. 
The heroine is adorable. The whole book is a masterpiece of romance.” — 
British Weekly. 

‘^It is an excilirvg narrative of a perilous adventure, and of a hate that 
was converted into love as strong as death. The characters are drawn with a 
strong hand, and the interest is sustained to the end.” — Punch. 


Over 200,000 copies sold. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 

Fifth E7tglish Editioti, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

^‘Miss Mary Johnston’s former novel prepared the reader to welcome her 
name on a title-page, and ^ By Order of the Company ’ will not disappoint such 
expectations, for it is quite as good reading as '•The Old Dominion.’ The 
picture of the very earliest days of Virginia is excellently painted, and the per- 
sonages of the story are sympathetic and interesting.” — Spectator. 

^Hf ^Thc Old Dominion’ had not previously attracted attention, her new 
story must have assured her reputation .” — Manchester Guardian. 

“So exact in historical colour, so rich in glowing imagination and stirring 
adventure, so full of pictoiial charm and poetic description, so charged with 
emotion and tender melancholy was ‘The Old Dominion,’ that it was with 
lively anticipations that I turned to ‘By Order of the Company,’ and I find no 
justification for disappointment .” — The Echo. 

“This admirable story is in every respect equal to the autlior’s earlier 
work, ‘The Old Dominion’ . . . We are sure every reader of her new book 
will pronounce it a brilliant success .” — The British Weekly. 

“‘By Order of the Company’ has more than fulfilled the promise of ‘The 
Old Dominion ... a tale of ingenious, exciting adventure, at once catching the 
attention, and holding it from first to last .” — The Globe. 

“Will field the reader enthralled from first to last.” — Publishers* Circular. 

“There is not a dull page in the book .” — The Sphere. 
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The Tamingiof the Jungle. 

By C. W, DOYLE. 

The Cover specially designed by J. T. Nettleship. 

3S. 6d. 

‘^'The Taming of the Jungle* is one of the most striking books 
of Indian life that we have seen since Mr. Kipling produced his 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills/ and it does not suffer by comparison 
with the work that made Mr. Kipling famous.” — Literature, 

“One needs no previous knowledge of this folk of the Terai, 
away there under the Himalayas, to appreciate the insight and 
observation which characterise every stroke of the charming sketches. 
It would be altogether unfair to say that the author owes his inspira- 
tion to Mr. Kipling. He speaks from long and close experience; 
and, what is better still, his note is his own ... In a brilliant 
illustration by Mr. Nettleship, full of fire and movement, the beasts 
of the jungle are seen careering across the back of the book. The 
covers, in fact, have been drawn as well as any huntsman could do 

Punch, 

“The author has evidently lived among the people and closely 
studied their ways, so that, while the picture that he presents is 
engaging, it also conveys a sense of verisimilitude .” — Morning Post, 

“I am impelled to say a word in warm praise of the extremely 
pleasant little book of Indian stories, without caring a fig for the 
purely academic question as to whether they would have been put 
forth exactly as they stand had Mr. Kipling never lived. Dr. Doyle 
knows the folk of the Terai intimately; he has the power of spin- 
ning a good story out of the good .stuff with which his memory is 
stored.”— T. P. O’Connor in M, A, P, 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8 VO, 3s. 6d, 
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SUNNINGWELL. 

0 

By F. WARRE“’cORNISH. 

ri 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been 
drawn since ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ No more sympa- 
thetic or humorous treatment of a provincial society has 
been published since ‘ Cranford.’ It is only the form of these 
two books which suggests comparison, for ‘ Sunningwell ’ 
stands by itself and owes nothing to any one model.” — 
Speaker, 

“This is a scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, 
not without a good deal both of humour and of pathos.” — 
Manchester Guardian, 

“ The views put forward throughout the volume, whether 
or not the writer’s own, are always worth considering, even 
when we dissent from them — certainly they cannot be lightly 
put aside. And the book is excellent reading, for it is full 
of vigorous and weighty sayings and full of humour too.” — 
Guardian. 


The Catacombs of Paris. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Quest of Mr. East. 

By JOHN SOANE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“An original and well thought out novel.*^ — Academy. 
“Wey worthy of careful study.” — Scotsman. 

“It is clever and thoughtful.” — Pall Mall Gazette, 
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WORKS BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


Fourth Edition,^ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“For the gifts of Miss Fiona Macleod, it is impossible to use the common words of 
gratitude. To people who live in a paved city, or a half-paved suburb, dimly conscious of 
sky and aware of the voice of the wind only w'hen a gale sings in the telegraph wires, her 
writings are as the water of life. We know not, neither do we care, whether Fiona Macleod 
be man, woman, or spirit, though we suppose her treasure is hidden in an earthen vessel. 
Enough for us that she hears, as only poets hear, the old authentic voices of the world.” — 
Daily CkronicU, 

“Of the extreme beauty and subtlety of Miss Fiona Macledu's writing there is no need 
now to speak. She has caught the habit of the true Gael; who secs an idea in a picture 
and expresses a thought in a metaphor.” — Literature, 


Green Fire. 

A Story of the Western Islands. 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

“There are few m whose hands the pure threads ha>e been so skilfully .Tnd delicately 
woven as they have in Fiona Macleod’s .” — Fall Mall irazette. 

The Laughter of Peterkin. 

A Re-telling of Old Stories of the Celtic Wonder-world. 
Illustrated by Sunderland Rollinson. 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

“The writing is full of beauty and passion.” — St, Jamot Gazette. 


Caleb West. 

By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

(Author of “ Tom Grogan f etc ) 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory a book as * Caleb West.' 
Readers must go to the book for themselves, and enjoy its pathos, its humour, its rich 
character-drawing, and its thrilling adventures, as we must confess that we have done.” — 
Speaker. 

In the Shadow of the Crown. 

By M. BIDDER. 

With an introduction by Maurice Hewlett. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"A remarkable book and one of great promise .”— Mall Gazette. 
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Over 200,000 copies sold. 

JANICE MEREDITH. 

A Story of the A rican Revolution. 

By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 

Crown 8vo, ^6s. 

Mr. Ford who is already a distinguished American wTiter, is greatly to be 
congratulated on a very delightful novel, which, no less from its historical than 
for its literary merit, will considerably add to his reputation .” — The Daily News, 

^^Thc story is an* excellent and carefully executed romance of love and 
war.” — Spectator. 

‘‘Janice and her girl friends are delightful.” — Literat74re. 

“Mr. Ford has the right feeling for romance; he knows how to bring his 
reader into the thick of the excitement and give him the right thrill of personal 
participation in the struggle, and he keeps his grip on the reader's attention 
through a long and interesting book .” — The Speaker. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Story of an Untold Love. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“You must by all means read ‘The Story of an Untold Love.’” — Tnith. 

“The book may be commended to readers of all classes and tastes.'’ — 
AthenccHm. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Tattle Tales of Cupid. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There is not one of them that is not dainty and entertaining .” — Daily Mail. 

‘‘A very attractive and highly entertaining book by the clever author of 
‘The Story of an Untold Love.’” — Ohserz’ei. 


DRACULA. 

By BRAM STOKER. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In seeking a parallel to this weird, powerful and horrible story, our minds 
revert to such tales as ‘The Mysteries of Adolpho,’ ‘Frankenstein,’ ‘Wuthering 
Heights,’ ‘The Fall of the House of Usher,” and ‘Marjei 7 of Quelher.’ But 
‘Dracula* is even more appalling in its gloomy fascination fhan any one of 
these .” — Daily Afail. 

“It is Mbrrid and creepy to the last degree. It is also excellent, and one 
of the best things in the supernatural line that we have been lucky enough to 
hit upon„”— Ptf// Mall Gazette. 
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THE WORKS OF 

GEORGfi MEREDITH 

I 

New uniform Edition, 

Crown 8vo, bound in red cloth. 

With a Frontispiece in photogravure to each Volume after 
Frederick Sandys, Leslie Brooke, William Hyde, 
Rob Sauber, Bernard Partridge and others. 

6s. each. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES— 

The Tale of Chloe— The House on the Beach— Farina 
— The Case of General Ople and Lady Camper. 
POEMS. 2 Volumes. 


Uniform with the above, without Frontispiece. 

An Essay on Comedy 
and the Use of the Comic Spirit. 


Printed at the Motley Preest JS Eldon SU^ E,C, 







